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3 Penne of not cloſely io the lan.” ORD 
I che hiſtory of domeſtic animals, the Couu r 8 
b Buxton has not given the SyNonyMa 'of 

authors. The ſame omiſſion ſometimes happens 

in his account of wild animals. In all theſe in- 
: ſtances, the Tranſlator has added the une i 

| Mafrom other ſources of information. 
| _ Another circumſtance muſt be noticed. Many i 
: Ales of the original work were l 
thirty. years ago. The CovunT' De Buzrox 
quoted from the editions of 'books which were 
af thay tline But, as many of theſe books - . 

have ſince undergone different impreſſions, and N 
authors have made conſiderable amendments 1 in ay 
| their definitions, and even in their f 1855 
rangements, the Tranſlator, in juſtice to theſe - Ng 2 
1 4 1 has referred to the paſſages and pa- 0 
— 3 ges as they appear in the corxected editions, . © 
"| Hence the references in the tranſlation Cd. - . 
ly correſpond not with thoſe of the original. for 
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FE * a; weleribea. A ies 
which the human body conſis. and 
ſhall now proceed to examine thoſe. curious or- 
bra N which ſenſations are conveyed to the 
mind. In this inveſtigation, we ſhall endeavour 
to cola out the uſes of the different ſenſes, _ and 
to mark thoſe errors to which We are, in ſome 

meaſure, ſubjected by Nature. | 
In the human foetus, the eyes are early form- 

% 1 in the chicken alſo, they are the firſt double 
organs which make their appearance; and, in the 
eggs of lizards, and of ſeveral ſpecies of birds, 

5 I have n e that the eyes were more pro» _ 

minent and advanced. in growth than any other 4 


& * 


double parts of the body. In viviparous ani- 
mals, it is true, and pariculaly in the human 9 
. ul. „ Wa 


8 N or: THE SENSE 


ly formed before the other bones of the body 


have acquired any degree of ſolidity or bulk. 
In the ſeventh month, the whole bones of the 
eur are perfectly ſolid, and have acquired all the 


85 denſity they poſſeſs in the adult ſtate. It is, 


therefore, apparent, that thoſe parts which are 


furniſhed with the greateſt quantity of nerves, 


moſt quickly expanded. 
hours after birth, it is eaſy to perceive, that it 
ving acquired a ſufficient degree of conſiſtence, 


on the retina. About a month after birth, the 


miſſion of the rays of light; but, even then, in- 
fants are incapable of fixing their eyes upon any 


are firſt formed and expanded. We formerly 
remarked, that the veſicles which contain the 
brain and cerebellum, and that which contains 
the ſpinal marrow, appear. firſt. The ſpinal 
marrow is a fundamental and eſſential part f 
the body, and is therefore firſt formed. Hence 
the nerves exiſt before any of the other parts of 
he body, and thoſe organs which are moſt amply 
ſupplied with them, as the cars and eyes, are 


n examining the eyes of an infant ſome . 


the rays of light make only a confuſed impreſſion 


eye ſeems to have acquired that tenſion and ſo- 
lidity which are neceſſary for the proper tranſ- 


8 en en 1 

quickly expanded than the other parts of the 
fſyſtem. The fame femark applies to the organ 
of hearing. The ſmall bones of the ear are ful- 


— — 
4 


can make no uſe of them : This organ not ha- 


* 0 8 E E IN 6. 3 | 


object: They roll and move them to all ts 
without being able to diſtinguiſh" the objects to 
Which their eyes are directed. In fix or ſeven _ 
weeks, however; they! begin to fix their atten⸗ 


1 only tends to fortify the eye, without convey= ?- 
ing any enact perception of different objects .. 
for the firſt great error in viſion, is the Inverted 3 


repreſentation of objects upon the retina : And. 
till children learn Fad real poſition of bodies: by ; 
che ſenſe of feeling, they ſee every object in- 
verted. A ſecond error in the viſion of infants 
ariſes from the double appearance of objects 
becauſe a diſtin image of the fame” object ie 


tion upon luminous objects. But this exerciſe : _ 8 


formed on the retina of each eye. It ĩs only by th 
che experience of feeling bodies, that children 8 


are enabled to correct this error; by the Trey | 
quent handling of objects, they gradually learn Fon 
that they are neither double nor inverted; and 
_ cuſtom ſoon makes them imagine they lon ob- 
jects i in the order and poſition in which they are 
repreſented to the mind by the ſenſe of touch- 
ing. Hence, if we were deprived of feeling, 
our eyes would deceive us, both * regard to 
the poſition and number of objects. 5 
The inverſion of objects is a Aal of he 

ſtructure of the eye; for the rays which form 
the · images of theſe objects, cannot enter the pu- 
pil without croſſing each other. This admits ß 
an N When A ere "—_ ES 


„ or RE SENSE. NE 
. el hole ins s dark chunabery he images of 


| the objects from without are repreſented on the 
. . wall in an inverted poſition; . becauſe all the 


rnays reflected from the different points „ 


object cannot paſa through this ſmall hole, 
in the ſame extent and poſition as they pro- 
_ Seed from the object, unleſs» the hole be of 
equal dimenſions with the object. Hut, as 


every part of the object reflects images df itſelk 
on all ſides, and, as the rays which form theſe i- . 
mages proceed from every point of the object as 
from ſo many centres, none of them can paſs 
through the hole but thoſe that arrive at it in 
different directions. Hence the hole becomes 
the centre of the whole object; at which the ray 
flowing from the lower, as well as the; higher 
parts of the object, arrive in converging direc» 
tions; and, of courſe, they muſt croſs each other 
at this centre, and repreſent the picture of the 
pies on the alte wall in an inverted fo" 
ion. 
It is equally 42 to ſhow ** we heck” 
jects double : If, for inſtance, we lock at an 
object with the right eye, we will find that it 
correſponds with a certain point of the wall; if 
wee lock at the ſame object with the left, it then 
correſponds with a different point z and, laſtly, 
when we look at it with both eyes, it appears in 
the middle between theſe points. 'Thug an i- 
mage of the object is formed on both eyes, one 
of which — on the left and the other _ 


13 | theright; . . 
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4 middle fitugtion; becauſe we bare mee | 
: prey this error of viſion: by the ſenſe of pubhs 
ming. In the fame manner, if we look with:both- 
| ae eure nearly in the fame dirve- 

by fixing our eyes eee 


1 A mera boring c 


be double; and, if we fin dur eyes on the fur 
theſt, it appears to be fingle; while the neareſt 15 | 
perceived to be double. Thie is an e 


proof; that we les ell Wie double, beuge 


coneeive them to be ſingle ; and that, . | 
we form an accurate idea of their real fitunzion; | 
yet we actually ſee them where they are not: 

If, therefore, the ſenſe of ſeeing were not con- 


be deteived as to the poſition, num 
ber, and ſituation of objecta; we would perceive 
them to be inverted, double, and to the right or 
left of their real ſituations; and, inſtead of two, 
if we had 100 eyes, 
jects to be ſingle, though das te 1 wer 
— hundded: fold. 5 
. chi ee 
ed in each eye; and, when the two images fall 
on correſponding parts of the retina, or thoſe 
parts which are always affected at the ſame time, 
objects appear ſingle, becauſe we are accuſtomed 
to judge of them in this manner. But, when 

the images of objects fall upon parts of the re- 
tina which are not uſually affected at the ſame 


ſtantly rectified by that of touching, We would 8 ä 


we would fill conceive Ob- 


or. "THE, SENSE. 


e appear double; dnn 


| not acquired whe babe. tre un wnloal 
| ſenſation. :- ee e 


Mr Cheſtlden, in 1 e 2 ee a 


d of a man who had been abedded witha 
ſtrabiſmus, in conſequence of a blow on the 
head. This man ſaw' every object double for a 


long time. But he gradually learned tg correct 


this error of viſion, with regard to objects which 


vwere moſt familiar to him; and, at laſt, he ſaw 
every object ſingle as formerly, though the 
 ſquinting of his eyes was never removed. This 


| is a proof Rill more direct, that we really ſee all : 


objects double, and that it is by habit alone we 
learn to conceive them to be ſingle. If it ſhould 


ty of correcting this deception than adults whoſe 


be aſked, why children ſooner acquire the facul- 


eyes have been diſtorted by accident ? it may be 


replied, that children, having acquired no op- 
poſite habits, leſs time is, of courſe, neceſſary to 


correct the errors of their ſenſations; but that 
adults, who have for many years been accuſtom- 


ed to perceive objects ſingle, becauſe their ima. 


ges fall upon correſponding parts of the retina, 


have a contrary habit to oppoſe, and, conſe- 


quently, muſt require a long time before __ = a 


can efface all the traces of it. 6 

The ſenſe of ſeeing conveys add e 
ſtances. Without the aid of touching, all objects 
would e to be within _ ad becauſe it is 


* A: 13 0 


* . 32. 8 
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_ fant; who has had no experience of the ſenſe. of 


touching, muſt canſider all external bodies, as = 
_ exiſting in itſelf : They only appear larger or 


ſmaller, according as they approach. or recede ; 
from the eye. A fly, when near the eye, will 


ſeem larger than an ox or a horſe at a diſtance. 5 


Thus an infant can have no idea of the relative 
magnitude of objects, becauſe he has no notion 
of the different diſtances at which he views them. | 


It is only after meaſuring ſpace by the extenſion 


of the hand, or by tranſporting their bodies from | 


one place to another, that children acquire ideas 

concerning the diſtances and magnitudes of ob- 
jects. Before this period, rhey can form no 

judgment of the diſtance or magnitude of an ob- 
ject, but by the image painted on the reti. 
Their ideas of magnitude entirely reſult from 
the angle formed by the extreme rays reflected 


from the ſuperior and inferior part of the object: 
Of courſe, every near object muſt appear to be 


having acquired, by touch, ideas of diſtances, 

the judgment concerning magnitude begins to 
be rectiſied: They truſt not alone to the appa- 
rent magnitude conveyed by the eye: They en- 
deavour to inveſtigate the diſtance; they try, at 
the ſame time, to diſtinguiſh the object by i its 
form; and then they judge of its magnitude. 
If we judge by the eye alone, and have not 
acquired the habit of apprehending the ſame ob- 


large, and every diſtant object ſmall. But, after 


N 
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I» 2þ jeas to be equally large, es - 


ferent diſtances, the firſt ſoldiers, in u flle of 20, 


muſt appear much larger than the laſt. But we 


know che laſt ſoldier to be equally large with the 
firſt ; and hence we judge him to be of the fame 

© dinienſions. And, as we have the habit of con- 

ſidering the ſame object to be of equal magni- 


rude at all ordinary diſtances, we are never de- 


ceived on this head, excepting when the diſtance , 
ĩs too great, or when the interval is in an uncom< | 
mon direction. A diſtance ceaſes to be familiar 


£5 to us whenever it is too large, or rather when 


the interval is vertical inſtead of horizontal. 
The firſt ideas of the comparative magnitude of 

objects we acquire either by meaſuring their re- 
lative diſtances by the hand, or by moving the 


whole body. But all the experiments by which 

we commonly rectify the errors of viſion, with 
regard to diſtances, are made horizontally. We 
have no acquired habit of judging of the mag- 
nitude of objects which are elevated above, or ſunk 
below us; becauſe we are not accuſtomed to 
' meaſure in this direction by the touch. Hence, 
when viewing men from the top of a tower, or 
when looking up to a cock or a globe on the 
top of a ſteeple, we think theſe objects are 
much more diminiſhed, than if we viewed them 
at equal diftances in a horizontal direction. | 

Though a ſmall degree of reflection be fuß 
cient to convince us of the truth of theſe poſi- 
tions, it may , 
= W | 
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13 years of age, hb had been blind. om lis 
birth. The operation ſiceceded; and My Cheſlel- 
den carefully obſerved the manner in Which 
the young man was affected by th del of 
ſeeing,” Theſe obſervations he publiſhed in in he 
Philoſophical Tranſactions v. Thie ySung mn 
was not abſolutely blind: Like other perſons 
affected with cataraQts, he could diſtinguiſh night 
from day, and even black from white j but he 
bad not the moſt diſtant conception of the fi- 
gure of bodies. The operation was firſt per- 


in the ſame manner as every thing he handled 
touched his ſkin. Objects of a regular figure, 
and having plain fiirſuces, were-moſt agreeable 
to him, though be was ſtill incapable of form- 
ing any judgment as to their form, or telling 
why they afforded him more pleaſure than o- 
thers. His ideas of colours, before the opera- 
tion, were ſo faint, that, after receiving his 1 
"be was unable to diſtinguiſh one from another. 
He inſiſted that the colours which he then ſaw 
were not the ſame he was formerly acquainted 
with. He knew not the figure of any object; 
nor could: he diſtinguiſh one from een 
n, different in enn and in ENS. 


Ly o 8 p 
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5 


formed on one eye. When he ſaw for the firſt 
time, he was ſo far from judging of diſtances, 
that he believed every object touched his eyes, 
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to recogniſe at once, he forgot the greateſt part 


of them; and, from his commencing to diſtin- 
gujſh objects, he did not retain. in his memory 
one out of a thouſand. Thoſe objects aud per- 
ſons which were formerly moſt beloved by him, 


he was aſtoniſhed to find that they were not alſa | 


the moſt agrecable to his fight. It was more than 
two montlis before he could perceive: that pics - 
tures were the repreſentations. of ſalid bodies, 

Previous to this period, he conſidered them on- 
ly as plain ſurfaces diverſified by different- con 
lours. But, after he began to perceiye that ner 
tures repreſented ſolid bodies, he expected ta 


recogniſe their ſeeming inequalities by touching 
the canvas; and was perfectly aſtoniſhed when. 
he found the whole uniformly fmeoth. He 


aſked, whether the-deception aroſe from the ſenſe 
of feeling or that of ſeeing? He was then ſhown 


a miniature portrait of his father, contained in 
his mother's watch-caſe. He recogniſed the re- 


ſemblance of his father: But he inquired-with 
amazement how fo large a countenance could 
poſſibly be contained in ſo ſmall a compaſs; 
for it appeared to him equally ſtrange, as that a 
baſhel ſhould be held in a pint veſſel. At firſt, 
his eve eguld ſupport only a ſmall quantity of 
cht; i an N ae ſeemed e wn 8 

; "than | 


7 


When preſented with things which were fors _ 

merly familiar to him, he abſerved them with 

attention, that he might be able to know them 
afterwards. But, as be had tod many objets 


266 ee was unable to comprehend how the 
houſe-tigtld de larger than his chamber. Bed 


iſitdon of the new ſenſe that 
had been promiſed him, excepting what ſhoul@ - 
ariſt From is being enabled to read and write: | 
He ulledged, for example, that hie could receive 
no he fattefaction from walking it the garden! 
becauſce he already knew every corner of it, 
and could walk there with great eaſe and frees 
dom. He had even remarked, that his blink = 
neſo gave him the advantage of walking m the 
night with more confidence and ſeciirity thart 

thoſe who- eyed che benefit of ſight: But; 
after he began to have the proper uſe ef this 


new ſenſe he was tranſported beyond meaſurè- 


He declared that every new object afforded; a 
freſh delight; and that'the pleaſure he felt ex- 
ceeded the powers of expreſſion. About twelve © 
months after the operation, he was conducted to 
Epſom, from which there is a beautiful and ex- 


tenſive preſpect. He was charmed with ths 
RETIRE pay mrs" 4 ne made | 
4 han, Kh ROY 2 Gia FL Fed 


E Ho had wm | 
ceptiom that any object exceeded the” limits = 
e eee, e He knew that s 

only a part of /the Houſe} = 


einne he expected not much plead = 85 
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— 
the uſe of both 79, be dnt ere, 
double, or, at leaſt, Mr en enn 


was couched with equal 
ſueceſs. With this ſecond eye he perceived ob- 


| jets to be „„ 
not ſo large as when eee oath 


certain that he did.. 


ol blind men, who had no remembrance obilight; . 


Mr Cheſſelden records: Fri her enpangphis. - 


reſtored to viſion, by the fame and. 
he aſſures us, that, when they firſt obtained the 
uſe of their eyes, they expreſſed their percep- 

tions in a ſimilar manner, though not ſo minutely: 


And he remarks, upon the whole, that as, du- 
ring their blindneſs, they had no oceaſion to 
move their eyes, it colt them much difficulty 

and a conſiderable time, before they could ac- 


quire the faculty of directing them to the wank 
they wiſhed to examine“. 

As, from particular circuinſiangey. we can 
have no juſt idea of diſtance, and, as we cannot 
judge concerning the magnitude of objects, but 
by the largeneſs of the angle or image formed 
in the eye, we muſt neceſſarily be liable to de- 
ceptions with regard to theſe articles. Every 


body knows how liable we are, when travelling 
in the night, to miſtake a buſh that is near us 


for 
* See Lettre ſur les aveugles, à Vuſage de ceux qui voient. 
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i: keyed, him. — — . 3 
ſoon as we knew it to be a horſe; it would ind 1 
ſtantly appear as large as the life, becauſe WW 3 1 
1 have the power of correcting the deception of — 
| „ e Ee s pq «+5 ih 2. 12 e 3 


Whenever, therefore, we are 


4 
5 If 


— to — of the * figure-of db 
jects, we are every moment liable to all the de- 
_ ceptions: of viſion. This is the ſource of that 
dread: which moſt feet in the dark, and of thoſe 
| ſpectres and terrible figures which ſo many pers 
ſons tell us they have ſeen in the night. Though - 
eh figures, it is commonly aſſerted, exiſt only 
in the imagination; yet they may have a real 
exiſtence 4 in the eye; for, whenever we have 

no other mode of judging of an unknown ob» 
ject but by the angle it forms in the eye, its 
magnitude will uniformly inereaſe in proportion 
to its propinquity. If it appears, when, the ; 
diſtance of 20 or 30 paces, to be only a few 
. its height, eq ihe 1 2 


1 or var 3 1 * 


8 ber bi e eye, wül be many Mahon 1 


ject of this kind muſt naturally excite terror und 
aſtoniſſiment in the ſpectatur, — eee 
Aa nd recogniſes it by actual feeling; for te mo- 

ment 3 man knows an object, the gigantic dps 


pearance it aſſumed in the eye inſtantiy dimi- | 


niſhes, and its apparent is redueed to 
its real dimenſions. But if, infloadof pyroath« 


ing fuch an object, the fpefuitor- flicw from it; 


image which it formed in his eye; and,; in'this 
caſe, he may affirm with truth, that he ſaw a 
object terrible in its aſpect, and enormous in its 
fize. Thus che notions © concerning ſpectres is 
founded in nature, and depend not, as ſore 
eee upon the imagination alone. 
When we are unable to form an idea of the 


ade of odjetts by s knowiudge ef che Per 


judge of their magnitude by diſtinguiſhing their 
figures, But, when the figures are not diſtin- 


jets of the ſame form, we conceive thoſe that 
are moſt brilliant to be neareſt; and thoſe which 
are moſt obſcure to be at the greateſt difſtarice, 


This mode of judging gives riſe to deceptions of 


a fingular nature. When a multitude of objects 
are diſpoſed in a right line, as the lamps on the 


road from Verſailles to Paris, of the proximity or 
remoteneſs of which we can only judge by the 
different quantities of light they tranſmit to the 

OO Kev” a „ 


he can have no other idea of it, but fromthe | 


detween them and the eye, we endeavour to 


| giiſhable, and when we view'* number of ob- 


* if o 
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objects. Sight is a ſpecies of touching, but very 


bf 3 1 C ” 
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ben equently happen migrate | 
an eighth of a league, that the lamps 
appear to be on the right hand, in place of the = 
left. This deception is an effect of the cauſe | 
| above: mentioned ;- for, as'the' ſpeftator has/no 


other criterion to judge of the diſtance of the 


ſhould happen to be moſt obſcure, or, if one in 


that one, to a ſpectator, would ſeem to be th& 


firſt, and all the others, whatever might be their 
real ſituation, would ſeem to be placed behind 


it. This apparent tranſpoſition could not be ef- 
fected hy any other means than a change of ſi- 
tuation from left to right; for, in a long range 
of objects, we cannat apprehend what is really 
behind to be ſituated. before any one of theſe 
objects, without ſeeing on the right what is on 
hy left, or on the left what is on the right; 

I have thus mentioned the principal dete 


PR ſeeing; and ſhall now proceed 


to examine the nature, properties, and extent of 
that admirable organ by which we are enabled 
to have a communication with the moſt diſtant 


different from the common ſpecies of that ſenſe. ' 


eee he e N 


approach it with ſome part of our body, or it 
armen us. = wy e we can 
touch 


lampa, but the quantity of light they emit, he "og 
thinks the moſt» brilliant of them is neareſt 8 
his eye. Now; if the firſt two or three lampe 


the whole range was more brillant than the reſt} . 


8 1 


1 or Tur sans 


dobichs any bg r 
mits a ſufficient quantity of light to make an in- 
preſſion on, or if its picture forms a ſenſible an- 
| gle in, the eye. The ſmalleſt viſible angle is a- 
bout one minute. This angle, when an object 
is viewed at the greateſt diſtance of viſion, is a- 
bout the 3436th' part of the diameter of that ob- 

ject: An object, for example, of a foop ſquare, 
ceaſes to be viſible at the diſtance of 3436 feet. 
A man of five feet high is not ' viſible: beyond | 
the: diſtance of wanne d ee . * 


2 m 58.346 088 . 


But, eee to pace of n 
ſion, an obſervation occurs, which ſeems to have 
eſcaped all the writers on optics : The extent of 
our ſight diminiſhes.or augments in proportion 


Ts to the quantity of light that ſurrounds-us, ſuppo- 


ſing the illumination of the object to remain the 
ſame. If the ſame object which we ſee during 

the day at the diſtance of 3436 times its dia- 

meter, were equally illuminated during the 


night, it would be viſible at a diſtance 100 times 


greater. A candle is viſible in the night at the 
diſtance of more than two leagues ; that is, ſup- 
poſing the diameter of the luminary to be one 
inch, it would be viſible at the diſtance of - 
316800 times the length of its diameter. But, 
in the day, chis candle would not be diſcernible 
beyond ten or twelve thouſand times the length 
of its diameter. The ſame remark is applicable 
to all objects, when viewed . the day or the 


night. 
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3 We may, therefore, affirm, 5 8 
eye is capable of being affected with * 2 
3 5 yhich ſubtend. got an angle above a;fegbad, or 
| Jeſs, even, whey they rellect no more light 5 
ben they were, feen under an angle of one 
BY minute; 3. and, conſequentiy, that. the powers.of 
| #his organ are greater than was formerly 3 ima= 
gined, . But, ik objects, without formingagreat- © 
er angle, were furniſhed. with a more intenſe 1 
light, we Would ſee them at ſtill greater diſtances. | 
A ſmall. tapet, v. when y vids, 18 ſeen much Aber 5 
than a flambeau that emits a dim licht. In or- 
der to determine the utmoſt diſtance at which an 
object can be rendered..yiſible, three things fall 
to be canſidered: I, + eg off "the 3 . 


formed i in the eye; 2. A 


1s as © eſtimating and comparingithens,. that 
we can determine the diſtance at which-any par- 


ticular object can be diſcerned... The following 
is a demonſtrative proof of the influence of the 
intenſity of ligbt upon viſion. | Teleſcopes and 


ee are known to be inſtruments of the 
WIL , 2 | 793 1 


- 


pan on account of their distance: Why BY 5 


R yeroeeern' =g 5 eh 
_ jets a thouſand times, when a good microſcope i bY 
_ nagtiifics them more than a milliem ? This dif = . . 
ference, it is apparent) proceeds ny Rom e 
degree of light; for, if we could iuminate di- : we oY 
ſtant dbjects wich um additional quantity of rays, 
they would appear infimitely clearerz theugh en 


under me ſume angle j and teleſebpes would HH e 


che ſame effect upon diſtant object #5" mierdb--— 
ſeopes have upon minute bodies. But this! is | 


not n proper place for erpatisting on theſe. 
; pipotiit og} ht ĩ v.. ̃ĩ˙— £0 nh ang of 


The diſtance at which any obſekb ben be 5 
is ſeldom the ſame in both eyes. There are 5 7 
33 When | x 2 * 
een is; Sreat, n is moſt _— 


ing, L have elſewhere proved . When ben ON 
eyes ate equally ſtrong; and directed to the ſame 1 
odject, one would imagine that the vifion-would 55 _ 
be doubl diftici ; but the'-differetce has been 


found by experiment to be only one 1 3th part f; 


and this phacnamenon may admit of the follow= - 
ing ſolution. The two optic nerves; near e 5 
1 the a : 
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retina, cannot be tranſmimed to e 
dut paſſing the united part. Hence ſheſe two 
| motions muſt be combined, and produce a ſuni- 
lar effect, aq when two, bodies moving upon two 
ſicles of a ſquare, and impinging on a third, 
make it move in the diagonal. No, if the 
Angle were about 11. r 16 degrees, the dia · 
gonal would be to the fide as 1340: 12, which isn 
the ſame ratio that the ſenſation reſulting from 
2 to that which reſults from one. 
- The angle formed by the two optic nerves being 
3 ——ů— ſuppoſed,” the loſs of 
ſenſation may be attributed to this-poſition/of 
che neryes; and this loſs will always increaſe in 
Rainey the greatneſs of the angle 
- Short-ltghted: perſons are generally ſuppoſed - 
to ſee checke larger than other men But the 
reverſe is the truth; for they actually ſee them 
diminiſhed. I myſelf am ſhort-ſighted, and my 
left eye is ſtronger than my right. I have a2 
thouſand times examined the ſame objects, as the 
letters of a book, at the ſame diſtance;/firſt with 
the one eye, and then with the other, rn 
formly found that objects appeared both cleareſt 
and largeſt to the left eye; and, when 1 dif- | 
torted one of my eyes to make an odjeR" appear 
double, the image preſented to the richt eye was 
J eſs than the other. I cannot; therefore, heſitate 
* pronouncing, that the more mee any 
ela ibn bas 600 ar man 
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enen But this 
cauſe is not ſatisfactory 3. for ſome have ſud dete 


in at once all the parts of larger bodies: 10 N 


uſe,a concave. glaſs. * It cannotibe; ſuppoſed: that 
the cryſtalline and vitreous humours were all at 
once inſſated to ſuch a degree a8 to produce this 
in. viſion, Short - ſichtedneſd may 48 
well Ge from the xeſpective poſition of the 
different parts of the eye, and eſpecially of the 
retina, as tobe orm of the humours; it may 
af ſenſibility in the 
retina, from a ſmallneſs of the pupil, Se. In 
the two latter caſes, it is true, concave 
would be uſeleſs, and even hurtful TY in the two 


former, they may be r 
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ly become: ſbort · ſighted, as the young nan men- : 3 5 
tioned by Mr Smith in his optics , h became 
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9 —— es a 3 
exe; bocuuſe thortolighted perſons," 25 formery 
- remarked, fee the pictures | in 2 dimituſhed form, 
and "diminiſh them Rilt- Reber: 


Whenever, therefore, theſe" ffures betome ſo 


| frinalt 38 to make 406 Faänt an inpreffim on the 
retina," they ceaſe to Be viſtble; r 
people who labour under this defect, ſee not o 
far with the affiftance of glaſſes ub other meti'd6 
with their eyes. Ne enen, 
As the eyes of infants are leſs than thoſe of | 
ae muſt lĩxewiſe ſee objects leſs; be- 
cauſe the greateſt” angle Which an object can 
form in the eye muſt atwitys be proporti 
the: dimenſtons of the retinz: If the fleld of the 
retirſa, where the pictures of objecte are formed; 
be fuppoſed to be Half an inch in adults, At il 5 
not exceed a third or à fourth of an inch in in 
fants. Children, of courſe,” Eatifior feETo far 46 
adults; for, as obhecks appear Tels to them, they 
muſt ſooner become invifible. Bur as, in in- 
Fats, the pupils are larger, in proportion to the 
fize of their eyes, than thoſe of adults, they may | 
derive ſome ſmall advantage from this eircum- 
ance. DOR ed ee EINE 
Old men, as the humours of that eyes ate 
fard to be dried up, ought to ſee nearer than 
young men: But the reverſe is true; for old 
11 | Bt 8 
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cornea, becomes mare; ſolid 88,570, dne 
years, and, cquiequently, chat ih cangot readily 
Þ that, convexity. which; is. neceſſary n 


fuſions make old men ſee .beſt;; at di- 


to determine nt only its general dimenſions; . 


— outta aA - 


tween the, vitreous. humpur n dhe reti This 
be by, ſuppoſing, chat the 


order, to ſee near objects; asd, a0 it muſt, de 
flattened by drying, this eireumſtange ane 


ert t rn ie 


ee eee g, 


oro 20 Fit ee — 
btn we 1 4 nelle till it be ſo near that 
we,can, recognife; all its, parts. (PERS OT 
a diſtant tower, we ſes it clearly as ſoon! as we 
perceive it to he a tower g but we; ſee ned, 
ſtinctly, till vo approach ſo near 28 te be able 


but to dif h the parts of which it is com- 
poſed, as the order of architecture, the materials, 
the window &. We may, therefore, ſee an object 
clearly without ſeeing it diſtinctiy, and we may 
ſee it diſtinaly without wa it bs ; becauſe - 
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5 1 je. Ol mon Ge rea 75 
"a but nbt diftinaly< They perteide large e 
| Inninseg objefts-ut2s diſtance; but theF-are un- 
_ able to iftinguiſly Atiall-objeQs}"'as the Charice 
| ters of a Sd; Witkdut the 4 Hine of nagni- 
eine Sine Short-Aghted perſonb, oii the 
conttury, fee? ſmall objects diſtinctiy; (but the7ß 
kae do eleaf vihdn ef targe objects, unleſs tlie, 
are drmftiſhed by concave gfäſfes: A pre 
quantity of Tight is neccfaH for clear viſion, ant 
a mall quantity is ſufficient for diſtthet vifioh 
| Henke hort-ight@@"poople” fee better in work | 
* chan other men. r 
Wnen an CON nh bein u c g Ihe 
er too long upon che fimie Object, dee 
gan 8 injured” or fatigued, viſion bedömes in- 
— ke che inge of the feet, having = 
Ange n impreſſion toc viclent, or Temained too 
long on the Leech, ele for otic time,” to be 
painted on every body we Lek at. But 1 win I 
not enlarge on this TabjeR; decauſe 1 have elſe- 
where given a full expHñ ation of it. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that nothing, perhaps, is more de- 
ſtructive to the eye than too great ſa quantitʒ 
of light. Blindneſs is exceedingly frequent in 
the northern regions, where the ſnow, illumi- 
nated by the rays of the ſun, obliges travellers 
to > cover ag e vom crape, to prevent the 
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| fleion of the light i ſo viokenth" that the eyes * 176 
are unable to ſupport it! Such perſons; terre. 
ee are obligec eo write or read long * 8 
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SHE Cain WS ee ring, 
I } conveys. perceptions. of diſtant objeQa;...t 
is, of courſe, ſubject to ſimilar-erxars, and myſt 


deceive us, When we haye no opportunity of 


rectifying, by the touch, the ideas it excites. 
The ſenſe of hearing communicates no diſtinct 
| intelligence of the diſtance of the ſonorous do- 


dies. A great noiſe: at u diſtance, and a ſmall 1 
one when near, produce the ſame ſenſatian; and, 


unleſs we derive aid from the other ſenſes, we 
cannot diſtinguiſh the. diftance of the ona from 
that of the N Nn 341 
When we hear „ ſound} we can 
neither judge of the diſtance, nor of the mo- 
mentum of the ſtroke which gives riſe to it. 


But, whenever we can aſcertain the ſpecies of 
any individual ſound, we are able to gueſs both 


at the diſtance» and momentum of the ſtroke. 
If, for example, we hear the report of a cannon, 
or the ſound of a bell, we compare them with 
thoſe of the ſame kind which we have formerly | 


heard, and form-a groſs judgment both of Weir 5 


diſtance and momentum. 


| Eyery 
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were na ng — 


bodies; 
| isfirple, bur aivttiplied:in-thoſe.which are elaſtic. 
«| bell; a fingle-ſhroke produces 


therefore; wo Rad not — the habit of 
Jidging —— found'to be ſintzle which is pro». 


| thsdouprous be ma 


who had heart for the brſt time, and hö, Has 


Las indie fame ſituation with à perſom 
ving no idea of che manner in nch wand ig 8 


26 o en, ts K © Ta 
g ig dhe 6 
Fro — dae ton of fund, 
Thiere 3s mii cenclin 4 Hb up Wu VO: Rnd 
purt of / a/giny/orithe' crack'6 $1 
different ſounds; —— aD•ä3 5 
the ſame with r very inſtantumebim und Tow! 
dbonfiſta in the dunatian bft the fame ſbund fun 
certpun m This: neee gre Ts 


. 
capable of Mbentian. If he number eee 
williogly be render 4 more. equal-an Peep. 
ä —— 3 
of athe equal. Frakes: be augmented, the ſound 
will be ſtronger, and the tone maꝝ be changed. 
For example, at the force of the ſtroke be dou- 
blede it. will producg a ſoung, daubly.frong;;and. 
ieee zone aß che former Mas an,oQavey.that of, 
e —— 22 0 . r 
| | 1248} * 
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A ey. -es mak eite dee 
ene ene ac ae abet 5 
1 ä — Bl 
Iowilliproduce found doubly grave, or ae 2 
dave lower foi: is chen ſumte thing: ab if e 
ſtride with c equal imaſſes- infteatoKiotis/of = 
em, webe ud riceſavily dbable che den- 8 
1 mypof dhe fund, Suppoſe: then, ee ee 
3 — — — —— ne E 


brug yy oe ages ava ; 
. mob 0 *hefrſt 
* body produee a ſound, ite Interdity of 
which-would be one” third leſt than that pre- 
dueed by the ſecond. In the füme nifaner if 
we ſtrike the one body with three equal tnaſſes, 
and: the other wick four, che former will pre- 
dude a ſound- ef which wilt be vite | 
koorch leſs: than chat produced b | 


two, one to three; one to 7 el und, wf 
Ml the: Proportiohs comprehemded between the 
ſingle and the double, thoſe which we percetve 
wylthi the greateſt facility, are two to one, three 
to two, fb,HIto three; & Thus, im judging 
of ſounds, the octave correſponds beſt with the 


ls * 


| Tom wink th id recon mit 0 
ene eee, —— 45 


am .d exact be · more agreeablẽ thanubes | 
ther, Which is leſo exact 7 1 anſwer, that the cauſe = 
ö 7 1 this 3j ſt 1 of " > . 


of pleaſure 
porrlonyvifor; Wengen uur ſenſesareaQediups 
on im this manner, an agreeable ſenſation is the 


reſult; and diſproportion, on the contrary, "is | 


always difagrecabie ta us. We tay/recoleR 


what' was * ſaid concerning the blind man ho a 


received his fight from the dexterity of Mr Chief 
ſelden. When he began to ſee, regular objects 
were more agreeable to whichwere 


rough and W It is, therefore, unqueſtion- : 
able, 


* 


* or TR s r 


| . ive gs aſſent e@ideady, 4 5 
ſing ſenſations we receive by the eye, cs N 
from regularity and proportion. It is the Tame = 
with 2 Smooth, re wnd; 
— whictvare rough and unequal, Thus the = 
well as from that of ſeeing , id founded in the 
proportion of objects. Why, therefore; ſhould 
not the pleaſures of the ear proceed from abe 30 
ſounds 2: 1 Hm walter tt 
-- Sound, Uikcs-light;/is mot oudyriptopagaiinhiae;e > 
— is capable of being reflected. The 
laws which regulate the reflection of ſound are 
not indeed ſo well underſtood. All we know 
is, that ſound is reflected when its motion is in- 


terfupted by hard bodies: A mountain, a houſe, 


a wall; reflect ſound, and ſometimes ſo perfectly, 


that we imagine it - proceeds from a direction 5 
oppoſite to that of its. original motion. Smooth 
concave ſurfaces, as vaults, hollow rocks, S . 
produce the moſt diſtin& echoes. The internal 
cavity of the ear is fitted for reflecting ſound 
in the moſt perfect manner. It is hollowed out 


of the hard part of the temporal bone, like a 
cavern in a rock. In this cavity ſounds are re- 


peated and war this repetition of ſound 
excites. vibrations in the ſolid parts of the lamina 
of the cochlea, which are communicated to the 
membranous part of the lamina; and this mem 
branous part is an expanſion. of the auditory | 


"aw eee. 


The external ear is only ban acgeſſt 


the qua 


dete he 
internals die none windings: maß angaent 
— — —— a 8 
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liminzs ab the reſt is folidg,oandhiencoihave 
made the partithe immediate organcobihearings = 
ved hy the Kolle ns 
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ternal ear eee e dene d r 3 


eee membrane; was gi 


the ſmoke of tobacco, fulk..cords 
paſa fm the mouth youths ear, andy yet they; 


It bas frequently happened, that theſe; bones 
have been ca eu, and have even. come gut of 


che car, witbout.deſtraying,the: ſenia af hearing · 
Belides, birds haun ma ſuch banes f ian et. they 


| have: moſt. delicata ear Abe, ſeminiteular car | 


nals;appcarito.be «more nzceſſary q 2iLhey Are. a. 
3 n ne os petrgſyra,..that. 


— 


dome perſons coan.make N 
ds, lead plates, $66. | 


hear-as,well.asother. man, Neither o the ſmall 
bones of the ear ſeem to be eſſentiah to, hearing. 
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of the cochlea augments in proportion as we ad- 
vance in years. When this part become too 


ſolid, che perſon grows dull of hearing; and 

when it is entirely oſſified, deafneſs is the con- 
ſequence j becauſe there is no longer any ſenſible 
part of the organ capable to tranſmit the ſenſa- 
tion of ſound to the mind. A deafneſs proceed- 5 
ing from this cauſe is incurable.” But, hen it 


proceeds from a ſtuffing of the auditory canal 
with wax, or other viſeid matter, it may be re- 
moved by ſyringing, or even by inſtruments: 
Whether deafneſs be occaſioned by an external 
or intetnal cauſe, we may eaſily aſcertain, by 
putting a repeating * watch into the perſon's 


mouth. If he hears it ſtrike, he may be aſſured 
that his deafneſs is effected by an external cauſe, 


| — to the membratious part of — 


upon which ſound acts, and che Fenſation of it: 
nenen SSFFFk᷑!:!:! Homeab;rebmunt - 
- Deafneſs is ineident to old age; becauſe: the 

denſity of ithe membranous part of the lamina 


—_—_ — 


and that it, in ſome meaſure, ae of a reme- 


dy. pili 11 de tas 
1 have ben rethalbk that men who have 


uninüſteäl ears, and bad voices, hear better with . 


the one ear than with the other; '1 formerly 
obſerved, that ſquinting was occaſioned by an 


inequality of ſtrength in the eyes: A perſon 


who ſquints ſees nat fo far with the diſtorted eye 
as with the ocher. From this analogy 1 was led 


2 4 


to 
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b ne 15 Mieertrrirrte a 
falſely: rome meer that theyzheard 
better with the © one ear than with: the other. 

Through each ear they rereive à different! ſen- 
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lation, «which produces à diſeordande i the to- 


tab reſult 5 and cus, by 


always hearing falſe, 


they ' neceflarily ſing falſe; without perceiving : . | 


often deceived as tothe quarter fram Which a 
ſound-ifſues.? If their beſt ear be the right one, 


ſounds will mort frequently ſeem to proceei 


from tha right than from the left. I ſpeak here | 


of:ſuch perſons only as are born with'this\im+ 


any defect. Perſons of rhis kind - are likewiſe | 


perfection 3 for, though a man advanced in life _ 
may, by accident, have one ear duller than a. 


ther; pet, i he was formerby in the Rubi % 


receiving juſt perceptions of found, neither his 
ear nor his voice will be affected by the change. 
Trumpets or funneis employed to aſſiſt the 


hearing, anſwer the ſame end as convex glaſſes 9 1 


to old or deeayed eye. Thie parts rides 
hearing, as well as thoſe neceſſary to viſion, be- 
come denſe and tnſenfible with age; and, Kale 


fore, euch of them equally requires the aſſiſtance 


of art to augment the quantity of the medium 
through which their peculiar ſenſations are tranſ- 
mitted. Trumpets for facilitating hearing might 
be rendered as extenfively- uſeful to the ear as 
teleſcopes are to the eye; but theſe trumpets 
could not be employed with advantage, except- 
ing * ſoli FO and ſilent ny Z "Tor neighbour-, 
1 2 . . ing 
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| Ap A ate 
with thoſe at a diſtance, and produce in the car 
| nothing: but à confuſed noiſgeee 4 
The ſenſe of hearing is of more importance 
to · man than to any other animal. In the latter, 
it is only a paſſiye quality of receiving impreſ- | 
ſions from diſtant objects ʒ but, in man, it is not 
only a paſſive quality, but becomes active y the 
uſe of ſpeech. It is by this ſenſe that we are 
enabled to carry on the ſbuſineſs of fociety,- and 
to form a mutual communicat on of our ſeriti- 
ments. The organs of the ene eee 
tirely uſeleſs, if they were not excited to motion 
by the ſenſe of hearing. A man deaf from is 
birth is neceſſarily dumb, and has no idea f 
abſtract and general knowledge. We muſt not 
omit, in this place, a ſingular account of ia man 
_ who, for che firſt time, ſuddenly acquired the uſe 
of hearing, when he was at the age of years. | 
His hiſtory, of which the, following is an a- 
bridgement, is recorded 3 in The, Nerd of * 5 
French Academy. t r 88 rA £2 
++ A young man, of} the deen vf — 0 
0 aged about 24, who had been deaf from his 
birth, began, all at once, to ſpeak, to the utter 
* aſtoniſhment of all Who knew him. He in · 
formed his friends, that, for three or four 
months before, he had heard the ſound of 
bells; and that he: was extremely ſurpriſed at 
2 this os rand! 1 unknown. ſeaſmtion. Some time 
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3 qualified tojbreak filenee;ohe | 


e could ſpeak, though ſtill im 


* condition, The principal quid 
EA We 7 no evil... But 
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It is poſſible, however, to communicate ideas 
to deaf men, and to gire them preeiſe notions 


of general truths, by writing and by ſigns. A 


man deaf from his birth may be taught to read, 
to write, to communicate even the moſt compli- 
ented ideas, and eee weeds; by che 


ferent ſenſes, and how far one may ſupply-the 
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On this ſubject, it may not les 


relate, 4 fact ef wc 1 was Ait eye withioh, | 
M. Rodrigue Pertire, à native of Portygat, ha- 
Ving long ſtudiecd the moſt effeQtull' methods'of 
teaching the uſe” bf Ktigu guage to o the deaf and 


dumb, brought a young man to my hoiſe, aged 
about 19, Who had been deaf from his birth. 
M. Pereire undertock to learn bim to ſpeak, 
read, &c. At the end of four months, the 
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proof of che great reſtmblance between the dif- 
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young man could profivynce  {yllables; and words; . 


and, after ten months, he knew, and could!) pro- 


nounce about I Ma words.” "His education, ſo | | 
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then' found that' he 120 1 a 1 5 e of 


what he had formerly” learned. lis. pronyn- : 


ciation was extremely bad, b 
words had efcaped from his mi 
reire renewed his inſtructions in the month of 


February | 
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ry 1748, and from chat time mise 

left him, June 1749). Thie young man ba 
preſented before one of tie meetings of the 
French Academy, where ſeveral queſtions were 


put to him in writing. His replies, which be 


made both in writing and in words, were ex- 
tremely diſtinct. But his pronunciation: was: 
ſlow; and the tone of his voice was harſh. Theſe. 
defects, however, were unavoidable; for it is 
by imitation alone that we bring our organs 
gradually. to form preciſe and well articulgted | 
ſounds : ; But © deaf man cannot imitate What 


he does x not hear. The ſhortneſs of the time 


d by the matter, and the urpriſipg.pro- 

ſs of the pupil, . 1 was not Dee t in a- 
Fen fully evince that p perſons horn d deaf and 
dumb may, 'by | the aſfſtahcs of art, be taught to 
hold intercourſe with ſociety 3 | 
ded, that, if this man had begun t to be inſtructed 
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the Fear M Sana 0 e who has, for 
many years, taught. in his academy, great numbert of pupils, 
Who haf been Vorn deaf, to ſpeak, 70 ready to converſe; by 
obſerving the motions of other mens lips, and to underſtand 
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Y for I am perſua- 7 


at he age 6f ſeven or eight, be would have at- 
tained as e 1 eas as mankind . poſ- | 
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„Ke. are  inſenſible; | 
| and others, as the une aal ge, 80 | 


to be acive ſubſtances," Which [2 "frivg Ind 


nerv es 


the immediate inſtruments, of fe cling : \ Their 
nature, indeed, 18 diverſified by a ' Gfference 1 in 


their diſpoſition : Accqrding to their a angement, 
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333 and quality, ey conv to the mint 
ifferent ſpecies of feeling, whichh ape been Þ= 


ſtinguilhed by the name o* f ſenſations, and which 
ſeem, in effect, to have no reſemblance to each 
other. If we conſider, however, that all the 
external fenſes proceed ſolely from nervous ex- 
panſions differently arranged and f ſituated; that 
the neryes are the general. Organ. of 5 and 
that no other ſubſtance in the animal body is en- 
dowed with this faculty; we ſhall be inclined to 
belieye, that the ſchſes haye one common, vrigin, 
and that, as all nerves are only v various forms o 
the 
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anger the molt i and. the, oſt, delicate 
| It muſt, herefore, be ge * . 


ſmalleſt panjeles of, matter, as. thoſe.. of 
and, ofcourſe, convey to the mind. ace 6 
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e Al cannot 


80165 of matter ſo minute ag thoſe of Bog 11 


it is capable of e affected by groſſer partieles; ; 
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and it ttanſmits to the mind Ealtttens 'of ſuch 


diſtant bodies as are endowed With the faculty 
of putting theſe particles in motion. A theſe 


Particles are groſſer, and haye” leſs eee an 
_ thoſe of light, they can only move a ſhort way; 3 


and, conſequently, the ſenſations, conveyed. to. us 
by the car are much more limited, as to diſtance 


than thoſe afforded by the eye. "The Teng 
which is the ſeat of del is ſtill Tel ſupplied 


with nerves chan the ear, and can only give us 


ſenſations by the intervention of particles of mat-. 


ter which are groſſer and nearer the organ, as 
thoſe that iſſue from odorous bodies. Theſe 
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which exhale and 175 t i tht bad 
fim in water : And, woe 7905 Ar keit. fw :Þ 


er and more divides” tt Ft = 
odoriferotis pattiches are Sho to 1900 
To produce the Tedfition' &f rage, the UH t 
Tine” parts Mul he detached fo Ms 5 
and Y Topica to the tongüie. „This ſ. *. 
pot from that of Mrring. "THE Hitter cn 
riftions' Ef bödie Kt 4 bertziu diſtaner 
Fe the former requires actdal Tontatt Rc 
haps the {ohution'of particular partf r Pech s 
ſack ſalts, ojls, „Sc. veal y fenſatioh 18 ttt. 
unicatedkl. Aly,” as che nerds ar indy. 
aired, and thiply ip pread e ov. ae ih, „it can 
not be affected 91 the og TONY ht, 
fou und, or. Odors, are TT 5 
than conta can give us the en 1 Fri 7 
per to, the ſenſe of touching * of coutle, A 
conveys to us no welch with*rega td to 
diſtant objects. __ eien er 5 4 
Hlence the difference between” the Lenſes bp 
pears to proceed from the ſituation cin wee | 
being more or lels external, and from "the great- 
er or ſmaller quantity of chem beſt6hred on the. 
different organs. It 18 för this' reaſon that a 
nerve, when irritated by a blow, or laid bare by 
= wound, frequentiy gives Ge hb ſenſation 'sf 
light Sib the dale ende ur the eyr; and, 
from the ſame cauſe, . often fe feel 1 the ſenſation 
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205 pls focus vr a burning Ton 1 — 1 
= ed, the aQtion c of the _ cht commu- 1 

nicates to them à motion, by bleht they ate 
driven from eir 7 for mer ſtation. 3 heat f 


acts like ſolid bodies. upon. each other, ſince i it is 
capable. of diſplacing, light ſubſtances, ; ang 'of 
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ſound are coll in great quantities, they pro- 
duce a ſenſible ,agitation, in the body, w which. is 


very different from the action of found on the 
ear. K violent exploſion, or a a clap of 905 | 


IO ſuccuſſion i in us, and in every neigh- 
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cqmmunicating to them a motior 2 bY 8 2 22 


boring body. FEM ſound likewiſe A088 as a 
325 fold a 


In the, fame, — 1 ge when the "Parkes of + | 
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r brueste 


e This. In. ig 0 
2 re en F at he; 


ceive not that it ig get ompanied with Ram 8 * 


beſides, even the ſtrangeſt wi ind does not p 
ſuch violent concuſtons. N. is owing # 
action of the ſorjorous particles, that the b. 
tions excited in one ſtring are communicate 
tte others; 1 and the tremulous ſenſation we rr 
from a violent Noiſe f is very different from e 
: ſenſation, of ſound in the "os chough it be * 
; effect of the ſame cauſe. + 11 34 PI $21 
All the, varieties in our ſenſations. Proceed 
from the greater or, leſfer quantity of nerves; 
and from their poſition being more or leſb en- 
ternal, This is, the reaſon Why ſome of the 
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ſenſes, as the. eye, the eat, the noſe, ate affected 
by the mippte particles which ils from par- 


ticular ſubſtances ; ;, and why others, as the ſenſes 


of taſting and touching, require actual contact, 2 
or emanations of the groſleſt kind, by the lat- 


ter of which Nee receive the ſenſations” of the 
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ſolidity, or fluid ty, and of e heat of bodies. 


A fluid differs from a ſolld, becalife its par- 


ticles have no coherence, or are not groſs enough. 


to admit of being laid hold of. on different fides 
at the ſame time. The particles of fluids boch 
one another but in one, or ſo few points, that 
none of them can have any great degree of ad- 


heſion with another. Solid bodies, even when : 


reduced to an impalpable powder,” do not abſo⸗ 
tutely loſe their ſolidity ; becauſe their particles, 


by 


nd idea of its u 


8 Narr r time, ſeveral ſides of” fbrei | 
Sue“ 
e parts '6f che body, as the Hands, 
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ve a degre Mo elt ; at ae 
f be we can ſqueete che tog _ 


The ſenſe of feeling extends over 


parts, - The ſetifation of toubhitig is TTY - 


che application of foreign bodies to ſome part of 
our on body. If a foreign body de apple 5 


the breaſt or ſhoulders,” we feel it; but we e 

ure beer W breaſt or ou 
der touches the foreign body on one fide only. 
The" ſame remärk is applicable to other parts 
which are incapable of folding round, or em- 
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dies. The ider of gute can n only be a 


by the'fl 
which, from their ſtructure, are enabled to * 
different | parts of ſut faces at the ſame time. 
The büd ie Hot che principal organ tber, 
becauſe the extretnitles of the . were 


 niſhed'with'a great quantity of nervous papillae, 


but becauſe it is divided into ſeveral parts which” 
are all flexible; all act at the fame time, 1118 are 
all bedient to the Will. This alone is the ſoürce 
of all our ideas of figure and of magnitude. Thie 

ſurface of the hand and fingers is greater, in pro- 
portion, chan any other part of the body, bel 
cauſe no other part is {6 much divided.” Ts 
advantage, "when joined to the flexibility of the” 
fingers, renders the "hand the moſt perfect inftrii 


ment 
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form chem into large tüngible tiaſſes. 0 


body” bot Its extttions "are difetent in — — = 
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| Gpgers, theſe ideas; end Pt pad 5 
and exadt; if, an the contrary, their. preſent 

number were diminiſhed, or if the hend, were 
_- totally, deprived. of fingers, our ideas f 3 
would. be very confuſed and indetermined. 
Thoſe animals which are furniſhed with hands 
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mechanical actions af man. ſo completely, that, 
they ſeem to be excited by the ſame ſenſations. 
But all animals which are deprived of hands can 
haye no diftin& idea of the figure or magnitude 
of objects; becauſe none of their parts axe duſk» 
ciently flexible and divided, to enable them to 
ae, the ſurfaces of bodies. This is the 
reaſon; why animals are often terrified at.abjeQs = 
which ought to be familiar to them. The mu 
Ae is their principal organ of feeling, begaule. it 
is; divided into te parts, dy the mouth, and 
becauſe the tongue. ſeryes both fur touching, bo- 
dies, and for turning them over, Which they 
often do, before they ſeize them with their teeth. 
It is likewiſe probable, that animals which 
furniſhed with many inſtruments of feeling, as 
the cuttle-fiſh, the polypus, and other inſects, 
have a ſuperior, faculty, of diſti iſhing a 0 
2 what is agreeable or convenient for 
Hence fiſhes, whoſe. bodies are covered 
5 th ſcales, ought to. be the moſt ſtupid of ani- 
. becauſe they can W. knowledge 
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appear to have moſt ſagacity. Apes imigate the, 5 
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The harder and more fol this covering io. the 


9 of feeling will be the lefs acute, And the fs, 
finer And more delicate the Min, the Teifation . 


of feel e be the "more 15 0 and ex- 
quinite. omen, among ther a ages over 
. men, have a finer in, 250 2 a more delicats 
perception of. feeling. 48595 | 


The ſkin of ; a foetus, | = FO in a the work © YL 
the mother, is 5 delicate. It _ 
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5 out, the foetus is rarely hurt, and never without 
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ſome violent ſhock be received * che mother. 
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Buids blunt the action of every hock from witk- 


eye Is u 00 | 
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rn infant, the hands 


45795 Rack of ſraddling, thay. are not allo 
ed to employ them for ſix or ſeven weeks a 
birth... The improvement of the Tenſe | fy 
From which we derive all our Knowle — 
er ungueſtionably retarded. . I A 17 | 
had | the es 1 of its honey the n 13 5 3 
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more Kr 


uſe | of the ſenſe 7 Wale Infants, as Gn 1 5 
they « are allowed to employ their hands, | 71155 
your to touch every object they ſee, They 
- delig ht in handling every thing they can 585 
By Keeling every part of bodies, they ſeem to 
be deſirous of acquiring exact ideas of their form. 
It is in this manner they amuſe, or rather in- 
ſtruct, themſelves with new objects: And this 
paſſion for novelty continues to, be our amuſe- | 
ment 3 _ 
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into Which we are Tele — illuſtons e 
other ſenſes ate corrected, by feeling. But bow 
is this important ſonſe originally unfolded? Har, 
do primary ideavartive:at the mind Diane | 
every trace of what/paſſes in tha darkneſs. 
of infaney? How thall-we recall the firſt im- 
preflions of thought? Do not inquiries of this: - 
nature imply preſümptiom and temenity.? If the 
ſubfect were leſs momentous, we be Tb 
to cenſure; © But the mind cannot, perhäps, be 
oocupied with a fubzett more worthy of reſearch; 
and every effort ought to be exertedl in the con- 


tent ut great obyects. Ce et 
Let us ſuppoſe, then, a man in che me ſitu- 


ation with him who, firſt received exiſtente, a 110 


man whoſe organs were perfectly formed, but 
who was equally new to himſelf und to every 
external object which ſurrounded him: What 
would be tis mats firſt ſenſations, and his firſt. 
judgments concerning himſelf, and the object: 
of his ſenſations? Were he to give a hiſtory of 
his thoughts, | and of the manner in which he 
received impreſſions, What iuformation would 
he convey ? To give perſpicuity to facts, I ſhall 
attempt to make him ſpeak for himſelf; ms. | 
ſhort | philoſophical _ ge 1 per — 
an N e pra: e are att 
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| NRA joy, | 
amazement, and anxicty Lneither kaew what: 
FE was, where was, nor from whence. I came. 
F opetied my eyes 3 What an increaſe,of ſenſa- 
tion! The light, the celeſtial vault, the yerdure 


el the” earthy che tranſparency of the, waters, 


gave animation to my ſpirits, and conveyed plea 
eee Eonar the powers of expreſſion. 
l at ſirſt believed that all theſe objects exiſted ln 
withis: me, and formed a part of myſelf. When 
totally abſorbed in this idea, I turned my eyes 
to the gun: His ſplendour overpowered me. 1 
involantarily hut out the light, and felt a ſlight 
degree of pain. During this moment of dar- 
2 Dae er ke genge the greateſt part 
/- When * Aich cet ad ent, c 
upon this "great change, I was rouſed with a 
variety of ſounds. The ſinging of birds, and 
the murmuring af the breezes, formed a concert, 
wwhich excited the moſt ſweet and enchanting 
emotions. I liſtened long, and was convinced 
that theſe nen, founds e within 
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Totally occupied with this new 3 4 of e ex- 
iſtence, I had already forgot the light, though 
the firſt part of my being that I had recagnized. 
again, by accident, opened my eyes, and was 
| delighted 
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palked © ery AI entation, and 
for à time, the charming 305 of Hand" 


1 fixed ay eyes ona as objects? , 
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1 Hall. now W. dickes "aſt6niffitnciit, Aka : 
ütle , | 


bens heut anxiety; rhef a gent 
Wafteck perfumen to ny boſtrils. Tus new, and 
delightful ſenſation, 1 
gave. aA freſh addition to my ſelf hre. _ 22 5 


Totally oecupied by all theſe: 1 9 7 7 ar 2 5 


load With pleafures fo delicate and fo'e 


five, Tinddetly arofe, and was dead by by 
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the) on 8 an unknown power.” 
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1 Back made bur 1 fingle Rep, when the novel- 


ty of my fituation” retidered me iitintoveable. . 


My furprife was extreme. I thought my being 


fed from me: The movement T had made con- 
founded" the objects of viſion; ind the whole | 


creation emed to be difottiered. / hens, 

 T raiſed my hand to my head; 1 inen 
forehead and they eyes; and I felt every part of 
my body. Tue hand now, 
Principal organ of my *exiſtenee. © 


The percep- 


tions afforded” by this iuſtrument e to difting | 


and ſo perfect; the pleaſures conveyed by it 
| were 2 . to thoſe jo bend and ſound, 
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I ſurveyed, my body, and 1 7 ey. 1191 eat 
a  fize ſo immenſe, that all other objects, in com 
pariſon, ſeemed to be only luminous points. 1 
followed my. hand with my eyes, and obſerved 5 
all its motigns,. Of all. theſe objects "my" ideas 
were eonfuſed and fallacipus,. 4 imagined that 
the motion of my hand was a kind of fugitive 
exiſtence, a mere ſucceſſion af ſimilar do 11 
: on ad; hapd * 1 cen W Pa ; 
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| 8. ee to 8 that there. was ſome. 1 5 
ſion in the ſenſation conveyed: by che eyes. 1 
diſtinctly perceived my hand was only a ſmall 
part of my body; but I was unable to compre- 
hend Sa it ſhould appear ſo cnormoully large, 
1 therefore reſolved to depend for information 
| Py the ſenſe of FRE 8 which N never 
: eee 
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It Was with &j Has art: ae 1 


ge concerning externa! objectt in 


ge 8 


| ak as 1 had Judged £1» oe 
moe Back and the Tenſe of feeling . 


alone could Alce rtain their exiſtence. I reſol- 
ved, therefore, to feel every object that T'faw, - 
þ Bad a deſire er hue ouching the Sun; Laccerding- 
| T ſtretched f forth my hands to embrace the hea- 


1 withoüt N any inter- 
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ace e L. made & erved only 7 to. in- Y 

creaſe m. V aftoniſhment ; 3 for all Objects el 
ed to be equally ear; Aid it was not till after 
an infinite number of trials, cha 1 learned to 
uſe m my eye 28 4 a guide to o my hand. As che 
| hand 


i EG to thts e ; bur) alter refleQing x 


"uſeful ed me 
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64 dene mee 
band gave me ideas, totally differe 
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impreſſions I received by che e 0 5 


Vere contraditory ; che Jv ry 
METS! Fand, m mV * gle. 6: * Aer 28 we 
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N of my bring, 
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5 15 5 with, a anxio , 


tions which ſuccel 


tuation of repoſe. This late 0 f tranguility 
ed freſh force to my ſenſes, 313 as ſeated. 5. 


5 rely. aroſe. in my. mand, 
knees bended, and I, ſoon. four 4501 2 5 


der the thade of a beautiful tree... Fruit ofa 


' vermilion hue. hung down, in the for orm 8 * 1 
within reach of my hand, 'T e fruits I gent # 
| a. d they instantly 1 from, t 5 m_the 


n laying hold of one of them, E img: — 


gined 9084] had made a great conqueſt; and 1 Te- 
Joiced-1 in the faculty of. containing in my hand 
an entire being which made no part of myſelf. 
Its weight, though trifling, ſeemed to be an a- 
nimated reſiſtence, which 46 had A Pleaſure i - 
being able to conquer. 0 
I held the fruit near my eye: IE examined? its 
form and its colours. A delicious odor allured 
me to bring it near my lips, and L inhaled long 
draughts of its perfumes. When entirely oc- 
cupied with the ſweetneſs of 1 its fragrance,. my 
mouth . ad. F e thas I had an 
Ro. | internal 
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inter ter Hnellisg which wn more . 5 
nente ty refined than chat convey ed 5 
Neri. In fine, 1 taſted the füt Tue nmwelty 
of fhe ſeafition,” und the exquiliteneſs of the M- 
vour, filled me with aſtoniſhment atid;rtabfpert. 

Till now I had only enjoyed pleaſures; bat u,Ee 
gave me an ide of vofuptusufnes, The er, 
ment was ſo congenial and intimate, "Hint if eu- 11 


. 
4 ? 
- < 


| had become part of my own, and: that L way e 
dowed with the power of \rransforming bodies, | 
charmed with this ide of Poser, Ad m 
the Pleaſures 1 felt, I. cortinueck to Pall an Cd 
eat. But an "agreeable" langtior” gradually fs 
paired my ſenſes ; my limbs grew- | 
my mind ſeemed to loſe its Hattral n vity 
perceived this inaction by the feebleneſs o my 
0 oak The dullneſs of my ſenſations round- 
ed all external Objecls, and conveyed on week 
and in-deſineq ideas. At this ent "ny Eyes 
tht, and my head reclined upon the gras yy 
Every 7 thing now. . Darkane and 
confulion reigned, The train of my ideas was 
interrupted; 50 I loſt the conſciouſneſs of ny 
exiſtence. My ſleep was profound; but) ha- 
ving no mode of meaſuring time, 1 new no- 
thing of its duration. My "awakening appeared 
to be a ſecond birth; for 1 only perceived that 


I had ceaſed to exiſt, FO 8 annihi- 
4 i | lation 


1 3 ; wy 
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i lation. gave me the ides of 1 
conclude that my exiſtence was not permanent. 
Another perplerity aroſe: I ſuſpected that 
lep had robbed-me of ſome part of my powers: 
tried my different ſenſes, and, cndeavoured o 
| recoghiſe all my former, faculties. . When ſur- 0 
veying my body, in order ta aſcgrraeits iden- 
tity, I. was aſtoniſhed to find at my ſide anbther 
form perfect ſimilar to my ow-]] 1 conceiyed 
it to be another ef; and, inſtead of loſing by 
erp, I imagined; myſelf to be doubled. - 5 er 
I ventured to lay my hand upon this new, be 
ing: With rapture and aſtoniſhment I perceived” 
chat it was not myſelf, but ſomething much 
more glotious and deſirable; and . 


BY that my exiſtence was about to diſſolve, and to 


be dit I 4 this {econd part of my 
being. Wb 
* 1313 be 1 by the to uch | 
of my hand: I ſaw her catch the expreſfon in 
my eyes; and the luſtre and vivacity of her own | 
made a new ſource of life thrill in my veins. 
Lardently wiſhed. to transfer my whole being 
to her; and this wiſh compleated BY Fe ; 
for now I diſcovered a ſixth ſenſG. $1 
Alt this inſtant the Sun had finiſhed his cones 3 

1 perceived, with pain, that I loſt the ſenſe f 
ſeeing; and the preſent — recalled in 
Er eee Ks 
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HA T. we, baye hitherto, remarked 
[Y . \ecrning, the generation. of man man and the. 
iruſture of hig body, conſtitutes, on! y the he hiſt 
ry of the, individual: That of the. cies x 
quires. a ſeparate detail, the prince facts of. 0 
which. muſt be collected from the Yar; Ke, Is 1 "2 
appear among men in 1 e ane 1 1 fx 3 
earth. Theſe varieties may be reduced to thr . | 
heads: i. The colour; 4, The figure. 19 19 
ture; and 3. The diſpoſitions of different, peo — 
ple. Each of theſe heads; if extenſwel cone 
ſidered, might aſſord materials for a yolume.; | 
but we ſhall conſine ourſelyes to thoſe w e * 
| moſt general and beſt aſcertained: .. at 
With this view, we ſhall ſurvey the u 
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earth, commencing with the nal ar Nea Is. 
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Lapland, and on the northern coaſts of Tartary, 

we find a race of men of an uncouth figure, and 

ſmall-Rtatute. - Their: countehances are equally. 

ſavage as their manners. Theſe men, who. ap- | 

pear to be a ae enen are very nume? 
Vor. CTT 
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„% VARIETIES"OF"TH1 


-rous, ant occupy wait regions: The Daniſh, 

Swediſh, and Muſcovite Laplanders, the inha- 
bitants of Nova Zembla, the Borandians, the Sa- | 
moiedes, the northern Tartars, the Oſtiacks of the 


Old Continent, and the Greenlanders and fava= 


ges to the north of the Eſquimaux Indians in the 
New Continent, appear to be all the fame face, 
who have extended and multiplied along the 
_ coaſts of the north ſea, in deſerts, and under eli- 
mates which could not be inhabited by books. 
nations. All theſe people have broad large fa- 


ces *, and flat noſes. "Their eyes are of a yel- A 


lowifh brown colour, inclining to black ; oo 
eye-lids extend towards the temples ; ch 
. cheek-hones are very prominent; their 4 4 
are large, and their lips chick and reflected; the 
under part of their face is narrow; they Bas 
a ſqueaking voice; the head is large, he hair 
black and ſmooth; and the ſkin of a"tawny or 
ſwarthy hue. Their ſize is diminutive; but, 
though meagre, their form is ſquat. Moftof them 
are only four feet high; and their talleſt men 
exceed not four feet and a half. This race is fo 
different from all others, that it feems to con- 
ſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies ; for, if there be among 
| 2 wy diſtinction, it —_ yo from great- 


Tx ee * eee, 1. p. 1 3 ; It Genio | 
vagante del Conte Aurelio degli Anzi; et les Voyages du 
Nord faits par les Hollandois. Mt 7 
4+ See Linnaei Fauna Ru, 8 . 

1 See 1 Martiniere, p. 39 . 


PN SPECIES. 
er:or.tels.degree..of deformity. The Ba | 


_—_ Ihe iris of their, eyes..is of the ſam 


aus, for example, are ſtill: leſs than.the-Laplan- 


3 but the white is of à reddiſni yellow: 8 1 
Their ſkin; is more tawny; and. their legs, nr 


ſtead of being lender, like thoſe of the Lap- . 
landers, are very thick, and ſhapeleſa. Thea. 
moiedes are more ſquat than the Laplanders; = 


their heads are larger; their noſes. are broader, 


and their complexzon, darker ;: z: their legs are : 


ſhorter ;; their hair is longer, and their beards 
"are more ſcanty... The ſkin of the Greenlander 
is more tawny thay. that of the other nations, 


being of a. deep olive colour; and, it is faigh, 
that ſome of them are as black as the Ethiopian, 
Among all theſe people, the women are fully as 
ugly as the men, and reſemble them ſo much, 
that the diſtinction is not eaſily perceived. The 
women of Greenland are ver: ſhort; but their 


N 


Samoiede females. I heir hreaſts are ſo long and 


bodies are well proportioned. Their hair is 
placker, and cheir {kin ſofter than thoſe of the 


Pliable, that they can ſuckle their children o rer 
their ſhoulders, : Their nipples are black as jet, 
and their ſkin is of a very deep olive colour. 


Some travellers alledge that theſe women have 


no hair but upon their heads, and that they are 


not ſubject to the menſtrual evacuation, Their 


viſage is large; their eyes ſmall, but black and 


lively ; and their feet and hands are ſhort. In 


A other _ they reſemble the Samoiede 
| . 


WE vanrerIns eb vn 


Newfoundland have 4 great reſemblance to thi . 
SGreenlanders. Like them, their ſtature is ſmall, x 

| | their faces broad, and their noſes flat; but their 5 
eyes are larger than thoſe of the Laphinder; *\ : 

_ Theſe people nor only refeinble each other in | 
deformity; in ſmallneſs of ſtature, and in the 
colour of their eyes and hair, but alſo in their 

diſpoſitions and manners? They are all-equally, | 

groſs, ſuperſtitious, and ſtupid; The Danim 
| Laplanders have a large black cat, to which they = 
communicate their i ſecrets, and conſult in all 
their important affairs; ſuch as, Whether this day 

mould be employed in hunting or fiſhing A 
mong the Swediſh Laplanders, 'a drum is kept 
in every family for the purpoſe of conſulting 
the devil; and, though they are a robuſt and 
nimble people, ſuch is their puſillanimity, that 
they never could be perſuaded to face a field of 
battle. Guſtaphus Adolphus endeavoured to 
embody a regiment of Laplanders; but he was, 
obliged to-relinquiſh the project. They cannot, 
it Would appear, exiſt but in their own coun- 
try, and in their own manner. To enable 
them to travel on the ſnow, they uſé ſkates, 
made of fir- wood, about two ells long, and half 
a foot broad. "Theſe ſkates are raiſed before, 
with a hole i in the middle for tying them firm 
on the foot. + With | theſe they run on the ſnow: 


with ſuch rapidity, that they! eaſily overtake” the 
| N mer 


the other. This pole ſerves to puſh them along; 


to direct their courſe, to pteſerve chem from 
falling, to ſtop their impstuoſity, and to kill _y = | 


animals they overtake. With, theſe ſkates t 
deſeend the moſt fri htful precipices, and cli 
the ſteepeſt and moſt rugged mountains. The 


ſkates uſed by the Samoiedes are ſhorter, ſeldon = 


exceeding two feet in length. Among all theſs 


people, the women uſe ſkates as well the men; | 


They likewiſe employ the bow and the croſss 


bow; and, it is ſaid, that the Muſcovite Lap- 


landers dart a javelin with ſo much force and 
dexterity, that, at the diſtance of 30 paces, they 


are certain. of hitting a mark not larger than 
crown piece; and that, at the ſame diſtance, they 


will. transfix a human body. They hunt the 
ermine, the lynx, the fox, and the martin, an 
barter their ſkins for brandy and tobacco. Their 
food conſiſts principally of dried fiſh, and of the 
fleſh of the rein-deer and bear. Their bread is 
compoſed: of the pounded bones of fiſſies, mixed 
with the tenden bark of the pine, or birch tree. 


Moſt of them make no uſe of ſalt. Their uſual 


drink is whate-oil;- or water in which juniper 
berries have been infuſed. They ſeem to have 


no idea of religion, or of à Supreme Being. 


They are moſtly idolaters,, and exceedingly fu- 
perſtitious. More groſs than ſavages, they have 


Wen nit, nor s irate of hams, 
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CCC a 
offer de rejected. This cuſtom is univerſal ar 


mong che Samoiedes, the Borandians, the Laplan- 4 
ders, and the inhabitants of Greenland. In 
winter, the Laplanders clothe themſelves. with 


the ſkin of the rein- deer, and, in ſummer; with 


the ſkins of birds, The uſe of linen is unknown = 
to chem. The women of Nova Zembla pierce 
theit noſes and their ears, and ornament them 
with pendants of blue ſtone z- and, to increaſe - 
their charms, they draw blue ſtreaks acroſs: their 
forehead and chin. Their huſbands cut theit 

beards into a round form, and wear no hair o 


the head. 'The Greenland women clothe them- 


ſelves with the ſkin of the dog-fiſh. - They like» 


ſmalleſt ſenile. of mpeg tp. qe 4 
| out of the baths, which are entremely warm, 
chey jmmedinzely plunge themſelves. ind .cold | 


mers, 


wiſe paint their faces blue and yellow, and 


wear pendants in their ears. They all live un- 
der ground, or in huts almoſt funk below the 
ſurface, and covered with the bark of trees, or 


bones of fiſhes. It is a common practice with 


them, during winter, to make ſubterraneous 
communications from hut to hut, by which they 


can viſit their-neighbours without going abroad, 


Knight ," cohſifting of ſex 


og Ya tes 


UHey"burs' che fame d 


have hardly more eaſe than in winter; for th 
are obliged to N a in a thick Ting 


n. the bite 6 
the gnats, which are, 'perhiips, wone numerous 


trived to werd themſelves 1 A 


than in we Tbirid BA. 


Notwithſtanding "ſe" troy ans RE 


mode of Rving, they ure ſeldem or never ſick 
and all arrive dt etreme old age. Nes 
old men are ſo vigorous 


_ diſtinguiſh them from the 
which is very frequent among them, is the on- 


ty malady to which they are fubj6er.” . | 
eyes ate perpetiially dazzled with the 'refledtion 


from the ſnow in winter, zutümn, and pri 18 
and involved in ſmoke during "fummer, few © 
them retain. their icht after they are advanced 
in in years. —  UFDA. 2H * 
It is therefore fest that the Semolses 
the Zemblians, the Borandians, the Laplanders, 
the Greenlanders, and the ſavages to the north 
of the Eſquimaux, are the ſame race of men; 
becauſe they reſemble one another in figure, 
in ſtature, in colour, in manners, and even in 
ſingularity of cuſtoms. - The iſto of offering 


1 Een» 86 


chat pal chem for drink. In ſaimer they | 


„that it is difficult to 
"young. Badges, 


mem to ilivininae the "&rvary" zbödes with Is 


their wives and daughters i to. ſtrangers, and of 25 


being vain when the "wy 18 accepted, * pe: | 


0 from a eule WIR — 
5 well as that of their Females, whos they are 
apt to think the more 1 | e, beenliſe they 
are not deſpiſed by ſtrangers. At any rate, 1% 
certain, that this. priftice is general among alt 
theſe nations, though very diſtant from eachi 
other, and though ſeparated by à great fea, We 
meet with it among the Ctim Tartars, the Cal= 
muss, and ſeveral other nations in Siberia and 
Tartary, who are almoſt equally. ugly as the in- 
Habitants of the more northern regions. In all 
the neighbouring nations, on the/contrary; 26 
China and Perſia , where the women are beau 
 tiful, the men are remarkable for their jealouſy. 
In examining the different nations adjacent 
to that vaſt tract of land occupied by the Lap- 
landers, we find no relation between them and - 
the race laſt mentioned: The Oftiacks and Ton- 
guſians, who border on the Samoiedes on the 
fouth and ſouth-eaſt, are the only people he 
have any reſemblance to them. The Samoiedes 
and Borandians have no ſimilarity to the Ruſ< 
ſians. The Laplanders reſemble not, ia any 
manner, the Fins, the Goths, the Danes, or the 
Norwegians, The Greenlanders are totally dif- 
ferent 7 the ne of e who are re large 
| and 


* 12 Bonlai informs us, chat; er dn l of the wives 
of the Schachs, they conceal the place where they are inter- 
red; and that the antient Egyptians would not embalm their 
wives till four or five days after their death, to prevent the 
ſurgeons from having any temptation 5 Voyage de la . 
p. 110. 
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diſtinction; they prefer blogd 1o- water for their | 
i the Laplandery and Samoiedes, they * 
(RU idolaters; in a word, th hey * to 
bs the. line. which, divides the 
Tartarian races 3j or, rather, the. ee the 
Samoiedes, the Borandians, the Nova Zemblians, 
and perhaps che Greenlanders, and the Dwarfs 
America, may be conſidered as. \Tartars | 
redyerd. ro the lowelt degree. of degeneracy, - 
The Tonguſians ſeem to be leſs degenerated, the 
the Oſtiacks; becauſe the former, though ſuthe- 
ciently ugly, are taller and better proportioned 
The Samoiedes and Laplanders lie under the | 
| 68th, or 6gth degree of latitude, but the Oftiacks : 
under the Goth. The Tartars, "who. are : 
tuated 1 the. Wolga, i in the latitude of $54 
are groſs, ſt up! id, an 0 brutal. Like the Tongu= 
frans,,. they have No. idea of religion 3 ; and they - 
will not parry. girls till tl they * had inte * 
courſe With E Jn} {oe by ey 
The Tartars gccupy; immenſe : regions in A 
They ſpread, over that vaſt tract of 1 = 
tending, from Rulla 2 Kami natka, a ſpace © 1 
Not. III. Deen pts . | eln 8 1 0 
See le Voyage de 5 n K 
eaux Memeires fuf Peat de la Ruſien tom c 2 
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F iA 71 " EER 
A 15 Nicki Iesgubs i6 leg pus ü 
FOG int eld, 8 en more chan 
20 times Hauer than the de er France. 
"The Tattars borer with Chäna, tue 9 9 


Perfian emßlteb, as fat m dite Carptiti Se, on 
che nörkh and Weft. They Spread lng the 
Wolga and ew coaft of tue Caiptaty,"as fir 
. Hagan; th ey have penetrated tothe fort 
CR of 1 Sex, u Ude ride 
in Crimea, in Little Tartary n. 1 edr Molda il, "hs 
in the Ukraine, All theſe peop ple, e even in their 
. have large wrinkled Coal + "heir 

| noſes are OE and mow ant their — 4 


frond fats in; Tb teeth ef peo and nne de 
each other; of "the 'Eye-brows are thick, and cover 
the eyes; : the Face 1 is flat; the ſkin is" tawrly t 
olive; —— 5 the hair 1 18 . Their bodies are 
of a middle ſtatüre, but ſtronlg and robuſt. 
They y have but little beard, and the hairs ure dif- 
Pele in tufts, like the beats of the* Chineſe. 
Their thighs © are thick, and their legs ſhort. 
| The Calmuck Tartars are tlie moſt ugly; there ĩs 
even ſomefhing krightfül in their cbuntenance. 
They are all wahdetihy 'vagabbrids,” living in 
tents Dae of cloth '6r of 10 * r y eat den 
„ oe 


dert! Pp 976 1 f . 2 2 2 . vi 7 
* See les Wk de Rubruſquis, de Mare Paule,/de. Jenn 
Struys, du Pere Avril, &c. 
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— nech dg a nk Fhe women, 
who arg ., Ul N eg wear, their. hair, 4 
170 | 1215 15 copper and other 
rap : ſag nat ben, 50 ih 2, | 105 
Among maſk 15 theſe tribes, po marks ok 
ligian, r. gf 9p", ne wagnerd are to 4 
und, They are all ee the Ta Nele ; 
of Has heſtag, who order on eilte 6 I 
1 tt e in pro FN ley IR |. 
Dp, chen, I. 5.0 
erhang, Their wealth:confills JA of hor, 
— hich, are, perhaps, core numerous in Tartary + 
$96 agy. other, country on the globe. Theſe 
people Jive perpetually with their horſes, and 
are; continually. occupied. in training, drefſing, | 
and exercifing them. They. manage them with 
ſuch addreſs, that a ſtranger would imagine 
bath creatures to he animated with the ſame mind. 
Theſe hogſes not only obey. the gentleſt mo- 
tions af the bridle, bus they lern de know the 


— 5, 


verx intention of their riders. 
Io learn the lar differences which ſuhſiſt 


among the race of Tartars, we haye only to 
e * Seleriptinns en by travellers of 


210 | their 


3 


W VARIETIES GM PHE | 
thdir different tribes,” / We are Tifots 
Letniet, that the Calmucks, Ahe liye in 


Fburhood 75 the Caſpian S 
agd Great Tartary, are 


faces are ſo large and o 


at, that their eyes which 
ire generally Fall, are 


aated five or fix inches 


alunder. Their noſes are fo Ibu, tlint, ftuſtead 
Onfy to be ſeßn; und 
nees bend out ward, and their lege fuer, 


of no 
their 
After the Calmucks, the Tante 'of Daptibflin 
hold the next tar itt defortiry.” 1 The Lättle 


ils,” two holes are 


Tartars, or thoſe of Nogai, who” nee eit the 


Black Sea, are not ſo ugly as „ig theCalimacks,thiigh 


— 


bin wen büt be won 
ugly and deformed being utder Heaven. Their 


they have flat faces, and mall eyes, and refem- 


ple the Calmucks in their general figure.” I} By 5 
their intercourſe” with the Circaſſians, the Mol- 


davians, and other adjoining nations; this race 


of Tartats have perhaps loſt a part of their ori- 


ginal deformity. The Tartars of Siberia, though, 


like the Calmucks, they have broad Fices, mort 


flat noſes, and ſmall eyes, and though their lan- 
guage be very different, there is ſtill ſo great a 


ſimilarity between them, that they ought be 


regarded as the ſame race of people. The Tar-. 


tars of Bratſki are conſidered by Père Avril ads 
of the fame race with the Calmucks; and, in pro- 
portion as we advance eaſtward, and approach 
Independent Tartary, the features of the Tartars | 


gradually ſoften ; but the characters eſſential to 


their race are never obliterated. Laſuy, the 


4 


. 


* 
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MoiigitzTartirg,” ee c 
— ths 


args Ware p p 
leſs" difagtteable®” © other WIE 
| ey have nl daun e tar ge flue faces, thifr 


„e peopde — AÞ {a 
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ability,” has vbliget*me 
marks made 


I Hin m in tra Ven 


8 Wig erough 1 


In che years 1735, 36, 4 
Ukraine, the banks of the Don a8 far as the fea 


of Zabach, and 'the"eotifines of Cuban as fir"as 
Aſoph. He tsverted che deſeris hich lie be- 
tween the coumry of the Crims ad Bat mine, 
He/journeyed among the wandering Calmucks 


ets) provinces" oF They, are Uſd 


„ 4 man ROI 
— eee 76 


tary”! * TH" « bbamc. i491 STIL 29375 8. tym 1 


377 he viſited the 


, 


from the kingdem of Caſan to the banks ef the 


Don, among the Tartars of Crimes and Nogat, 
who: wander between the Crimea and the V- 


kraine, and Hkewiſe among the Tartars of Ker- 
giſſi and Teheremiſſi, WhO are ſituatec to the 


North of Aſtracan; from che 56th to che Cet 
degree of latitude. He remarked, that the Tar- 
tars of Crimea and of the province of Cuban, 


were of à middle ſtature; and chat they had 


broad ſhoulders, narrow flanks, ſtrong "nervous 


limbs, black eyes, and a tawny vim bo: "The 
Tartars of Kergiſſi and Teheremiſſi are ſmaller 


and aan ; "they are groſſer, and leſs agile; 
they Eg 
1 Palafos, 5. 444 "I SU - 
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the 1 — irg faces 
wong theſe, Tartars, Jexeral. men; and. Nome 5 
Tha had no reſemblauce to them and f who = 
dome were-as white as the inhabitants of Poland, 
As tbeſe natiom abound with: faves, bothiimale 
and female, wha are carried off from! Ruſſia and 
Poland; as their. religion, permits .2-pluzality'of 
wives. and concubines ; and a8 their Sultans, | 
Murzas, or Nables, bring theit wies from Cr 
caſſia and Georgie, the children ho ſpring from | 
ſuch alliances are leſs deformed, and whiter than 
thoſe. of the unmixed natives. ; There are even 
among the Tartats & Whole naten, that uf me 
Kabardinſki, who, are remarkably beautiful. M. 
Sanchez {aw no leſa than 300 of: thoſe men in 
the Ruſſian ſet vice 3 and he aſſuxes us, that he 
never ſaw men make a more handſome figure. 
Their countenances were as. freſh and white as 
any in Europe; they had large black eyes; and 
they. were tall and well proportioned. Hoe adds, 
that the Lieutenant General of Scrapikin, who 
bad lived long in Kabarda, informed him, chat 
the women were equally beautiful, But this 
nation, ſo. totally different from the other Tartar 
tribes with which they are ſurrounded, continued 
M. Sanchez, are ſaid to have come originally 
from the Ukraine, and had been r eee 
Kabarda about 150 years e Aer ett! 
The blood of the Tartars is ed e e 
mi the Chineſe, and, on the ether, withithe 


oriental 


4 


tures of tie rade re 4 


dende; and 
But the manners of the Chineſe are the very re- 
verſe. They are effetmitiate, penctuble, inde- 


ak ATE erben 
beste Riſing, Bat die charab 


this mixture; for; . 


Tartatian Aſpct ds very" Mequentyat — 
the former Rave rung Kenn de commun Bis 


E EE 


ſqtar bodies, tick thighs; and «fhort lege, Hike 
the Tartats. But the Chineſe bude ſd Freut a 

reſeimhlante to the Tartars, what it is emcertim 
wliether they be not of the very ce 1 The 


moſt femarkable Gifference "ariſes Kom a tori! 


diſparity in their diſpblitions, manners, und du 
ſtoms. The Tartars are fierce, warlike, and fond 
of hunting. They love Fatigue! "and indepen- 
they are trardy and brutally groſs. | 


lent, ſiiperſfitious, Tubmiſſive, ceremonious, and 
paraſitieal, In their features and Form, Hows 
ever, they have, * erest ane, hat the 
Tartars. l 

The Chinele,” ſiys Habbos, are unge 10 Fat 
men, with well-proportioned: limbs, round broat = 
faces, ſmall eyes, large eye-brows, high-eye-lids, 
and ſmall ſunk noſes. They hive only ſeven or 
eight tufts of hair on each lip, and very little on 
the chin. Thoſe who live in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces are browner and more tawny than thoſe 
in the northern parts; and their colour reſem- 
bles that of the people of Mauritania, or the 


more fwarthy of the Spaniards: But, in the 


middle 


dare not all large. and fat, though they xe E 
theſe properties. as great. ornaments ta ie hu. 
man figure. Speaking, of the i of, the 

illand of St John, on the coalt.of (289, oe m 


Thoſe whom necelſity, expoles to t 
| ſouthern. provinces, . are taw ay... 


bodies of a middle Nn He aſſures us, "that 


when joined to a Hat noſe, and large, open, pen- 


* vas, E 


middle; provinces ,thoy arg as white as the Gar 
mans. „According to Dampier, and other, 508) 


—— 


pier informs us, that they are tall, erect, 
incumbered with fat; that they have, A was 


lage and a high forehead ; that a | 


Call, their noſe pretty ag el 1 85 SB the 


middle, their mouth, of er e 


their hair hair black; * that they pr e -naturall 17 


ttle 
beard; and that they pull out all the hairs, exe ept 
a few. on the chin and upper. "lip. .. According 10 
Gentil, the Chineſe have nothing difagreeable in 
their aſpect, eſpecially 3 in the northern provinces: : 


hi ny th e 


In general 
they have ſmall oval eyes, hort noſes, and thick 


the women uſe every art to diminiſh their eyes ; 
and that the young girls, inſtructed by their mo- 
thers, continually extend their eye-lids, in or- 
der to make their eyes ſmall and oblong, which, 1 
dulous ears, conſtitute A perfect beauty. 
adds, that their complexion: is fine, their lips 'of 
a beautiful red, their mouths well-ſhaped, and 


their hair exceedingly black ; but that the chew- 
| ng of betle blackens their teeth, and their £4 


have. alſo. les beardz but That, in every „ 


reſpect, there is little difference in the viſages ak 
theſe: tro nations. It is very uncommon, he 


ſays, 60 ſee blue eyes either in China: or the | 
Philippine Iſlands, excepting the Europeans, 
thoſe born of European parents, | BP 
It is alledged by Innigo „ — 
women of China are better made than the men. 
The faces of the latter, he obſerves, are n 
and their complexions, 
are hroad and compreſſed ; and their bodies are 
thick and coarſe like thoſe of Dutchmen: The 
women, on the contrary, are exceedingly. hand- 
ſome; their ſkin, and complexion are zar, 
fine 3 and their eyes are extremely beautiful: 


yellowiſh; their 


But fow of them, he adds, have good noſes, be- 
cauſe they, are purpoſely; compreſſed'in their 1 in- 


fancy. 


Moſt of "i Dutch: voyagers agree that the chi- 
neſe, in general, have broad faces, ſmall eyes, 
| flat noſes, and hardly any beard ; that the natives 
of Canton, and all 4 the ſouthern coaſt, are 
; as tawny as the inhabitants of Fez. in Africa; 

but that thoſe of the interior provinces are moſt- 
ly White. 
7 of the Tartars and Chineſe age A * diffe- 
Vor. III. e e a 


Now, if we compare che deſcriptions 


Y ke clitaate aud the” mixtire of rüses. This 


differ a little in their ſtattre Ack i in te fm är 
| ther confttetttrice; Hve a Freter fetatieh tothe 

Fartars chat to Any cher people; ang ent n 
the differences between them proceed” enthely 


is the opinion” of Chardm: The ſize of te 
Little Tartart“ he rematks) is bett Four in. 
ches Jeſs than that of the Furtpeans 3 and tb 
* are thicker in the ſame proportiom. 


lt 
0 complexion is copper=eoloured; their füces are 


broad, flat, and fquarey' weir notes are com- 
„ preſfad, and their eyes ſmall; Now,” cheſe ave 
the exact features of che Chineſe; Fer, after 
the moſt minute examination, during my tra 


Fels, 1 found, that all the People, to ret caſt” 
© and north of the Caſplan Yea, and to the eaſt , 
of the Peninfula of Makicta, have 'the faine 
„configuration of face, and nearly the fame ſta- 
_ © ture, From this circumſtanee, 4 was induced 


boy * think, that all theſe people, notwithſtand- 
the varieties in their manyers and com- 
© plexion, ſprung from the fame ſource; for dif- 
* © ferences in colour proceed entirely from cli- 
| © rate and the manner of living; and varieties 
in manners originate from the i, and from 


*the x5. ph of opulence enjoyed by: different 
* natlong ® 2 


Den yi e * * „ , 
18 M. 23 * — i * * 4 15 * * * x * . Fi * 
N alter 
* W +4 * JA 
TIES. . * 3 
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dee Chardin, tom. 3. p. 86. 
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——— pr pomp mat | 
8 ay u bet nh 
chat they dari oro rs rk 


— — g ert That er 
occalipned, hy the vater — pos Gila ors 00 1 16 5 
ther words, t 78 AH the X 
duces theſe — A the Rl ang tans 
of its inhabuaats, ... He. adds, that this renrk 
leems. 4 be more, verified in Ching, than in any | 
other — — that,, Nhen fol- 
lowing oh, Fampemongn journey to Tartary,, as 
ag the; 43th. dagree..of, north Jatitude, be 


ſettle] they, rrhoſe children had er Derry 3 
ſhouldexa,erooked ige, and ara ber v. | 
truly groſs and diſguſting . en ** . 10 * 

a Ide Japaneſe e e co c Chis 2 
neſe, that they may be regarded as the ſane race x 
of men; their co is indeed darker;; heczuſe 

they live in n more ſouthern climate“ Ia gone · | 
ral, their ecmplexiom is vigorous; their flature 
2 il mene flat z. thieit 


* . 87455 La. 25 1421 ££3 =. 3.501 SHITE PS. 
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a eel families. from Nenkig, who had = 


dexterity; /civil-and/obliging;" ſribpthmonyucd; 


Ben we brughty, a — "oY 


and abbiind” in $6nþlimieaty ; But Latif 
and ineehſtant pecple. They yas Pg 
credible patience; bunter, thir®/e6Id + 95 
tigue, and all the other hardſhips Of fe. Int 
the Chineſe, they eat theif/tticat With fall ſticks, 
12 Ag — they ofe a multtude ö 
ecremonies and ſtrange grithdces. They are la- 
| botibas, ſkilful artiſisem ; And, in a word, "their 
diſpoſitions, manners} and cuſtoms ax * 
the ſaine with tnoſe of —.— 125 
The abfurd cuſtom of woof. 
thicke women ſo ſmall'that at they: gerne; 
port their bodies, is dominion” te berh natibns 
Some trayollers affirm, that, AS the Chineſe. | 
girls arrive at three years of "age," theit fret ure 
bended in ſueh a manner; chat che toes lie un- 
der the ſole; that they apply aquafortis ta hurn 
off the fleſh; and then wrap them up in Mrong 
bandagess They add: tha the women feel the 
conſequendes of this 1 
for they walk with much difficulty, und their 
gate is exoeedingly ungrareful. Dh chear- 
fully ſubmit, however, to this: inconveniency'; 
and, as it's 2 mean of pleaſing; they endeavour: 
tot make their feet as Tmall us poſſible, Other 
travellers deny that they break the fert; and al- 
ledge, that they only compieſs them ſo forribiy 
as to N 08 growth: But all agree, that 
be ene 25D 4.5 Lone ao VERY 


et 


E nn oats Fi 


tens dite aud tut 


Their early civihzatio muy 


 fertility-6f the Wild — —— . 


and the vicinity of the ſea; While the Tartand 


removed from the ſea,” andi ſeparated from fe 
ſouthern nations by high mountains, have e: 


tinued ti wander ãn their vaſtideſerts;candany. 
der a climate, the rigour of hi 


ſupported by a robuſt and uncultivated peaple. 


The country of Jeſſo, which lies tothe notth- 


of Japan, though fituatedaiader-a climate which - 


are a groſt brutal raceg havinghneither manners 


nor arts. Their bodies ure thick and ſhort; 
their” hair 10 long atid briftly; their eyes ute 
black; their forehead!" is flat, and theit cleur 


yellow, thouph leſs ſo than that of the japaneſe. 


Tw kee, das well a. their whole body, ae 


ch;.eſpecially'in, = 
the northern parts of Tuxtary, could only be 


ought to be bemperate, is however, cold, barren, 
and mountainotis : Its inhabitants are alſo;totally 
different from thoſe of: Chitia ani Japan.! Thex 


r —— 85 
„5 ˙² een 
Ahberefore, upon d hole, cοπι,jI e , = 
— Japaneſe und Chineſe ure the ſamelraẽj n 
of men; rr of 5 veryrene | 
[Tartar i0 Mer dran mnie thetr dee . 


Aimoſt aaked; nnd the; women 
= no other erg nee wet ol uit 
7 R — — hh bunting. 
_ beargand zein-drer, and fiſhing whaley 


fein is ſo fmoothr and delicate; that the fmalle 


. or 11 
(have invented. 


; gh + 
tiny; he ſome: Japaneſe, euſtoms, — = Þ pl 


ſinging with a quayaring voice, Jet, in Sn, 
they have a greater coſermblance to the northern 
Tartar or the Samgindes, than. 0 dhe ati 
oo) Atwood! Howihni iy ad bits - 
"(1 efifnivingHieipeapte+dn the :ſquth- and 
weſt of China, we ſind that the Gothia-chinaſoy 

wholinhabit:a moimtainous region het log ou 
| of China, are more taerny; and more ugly then 
the Clancte] and that the Tonquineld,: ve 
- county 18 more fertile, and/who\five-underit 

661d6r climate prong ne rene ps Fw : 


the Torquineſerars) bf a middle tature © 20d | 
rr : 


changes from redneſs to palendoord perceptible | 
jnitheir'faces, a-tircumiſtance which d 
mem from the other Indians. Their viſaqe is 

general flat and oval, theit noſe and lips well 
tioned, ors mne mani 
teeth oral According e e apnithe 
| edl20/Taveraier' veynges,: he W 


44 


the — Cebu lau . wr - 
Tue ſame obſervation applies to the aut 
of Siam of Pegu, of Aracan, of Lav; 9 
the features of all theſe nations having 4 ri 
reſemblanee to thoſe of the Chineſe; and, 6 
they differ from the Chineſe in colour, - 1 
differ much more from the other Indians: Phe = 
ſtature. of the Siameſe, uecording to Loubere i- 
rather ſinall; their bodies ure well müde; Weir 
b r large, —— cheek-bonies pre oY 
terminates in a point, - kke the chin; their eyes N 
x oblique; the white of the eye - 
yellowiſh 3 the cheeks are hollow, from the-et6- 
vation of the upper part of the cheek-bones ; 
the mouth is large, the lips thick,” and the terth 
black; their complexion is coarſe; being'a-mix- 
ture of brown and red, or, according to other 
travellers, of an aſh- colour, which is, perhaps, 


as much owing to the perpernal ſultrineſs of the 
* ee ee * noſe is ſhort, and 


rounded 


ge — others, aq rare 
Laos, widen the holes in theit ears ſo prodigi - 
dodulſly, that they will almoſt admit a man hand 
and, by this means, their ears deſcend to the 
top of their ſhoulders. With regard to the Si- 
ameſe, however, their ears are naturally a ttle. 
larger e Their hair is coarſe, black, 
and fixaight ;, and it is worn ſo ſhort, both hy 
the men and the women, that it reaches no lows. 
er than the ear all round the head. They a- 
noint their lips with a Kind of perfumed poma- 
tum, which makes them appear unnaturally 
pale. They have little beard; and they abways 
pull out the hairs: Nor is it cuſtomary to pare 
their nails, &c, Struys informs us, that the 
women of Siam wear pendants in their ears, ſo 
large and heavy, that the holes gradually grow 
wide enough to admit a thumb. He adds, that 
the colour of both men and women is tawny; 
chat, though not tall, they are handſome; and 
that, in general, the Siameſe are a mild and po- 
. liſhed. people. Father Tachard remarks, that 
the Siameſe are very alert, and have among 
them dancers and tumblers as agile as thoſe in 
r He tells us, that the e of black- 


'ening 


conpiain ſh nn | 


| e MIS: oro r = - 
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excepting in their colour, which: is a little black 
er v. The natives of Aracan are fond of latge 
flat foreheada ; and, to rentler themfo; theyaps 
ply à plate of lead to the forehends of their | 
childreny immediately after birth. They have 
large open noſtrils; ſinall- ſparkling eyes and 
ears ſo dong that they reſt upon their ſhoulders. 
They eat, without diſguſt, mice, rute, ſerpents, 
and putriſied fi n Their women are tolera - 
bly fait, and their ears ate equally long as thoſe 
of the men . The people of Achen, Who ure 
ſtill / farther north han thoſe of Aracan, have 
likewiſe: flat viſages, and olive complexions. 
They: are exceedingly! groſs, aud a, their 5 
boys to go quite naked; and the girls 2 
a chin plate of ſilver to ſave their bluſhes . Kees © 
on theſe nations, it is apparent y differ little 
rom tlie Chineſe, and reſemble the /Fartars in 
= ſmallnef of Their eyes, their flat. viſages, | 
and their olive, colour. But, in "OG ſouth · 
Vol. III. Aegnd,. L 


2 Yee Pigaſeua, p. 46 —a 1 See Voyage 2 ington, 
tom ap. 394+ r — 
Compagnie. Hollandoifh, gem, p. 2 . 4: Thid, . 
N e 5 329. 
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cn, dhe fentures bega 70 be dirvorſifiee)bie | 
more ſenſibie matter? Thie itmabitzwts ef Ma- 


 Wiees; an ef Wie land Gf Samustrü , are Vicks; 


mall, active and 3 
the* middle upwurda, everpui¹·̃ 
| ſmall ſearf which they carry ſometimes en oe 
Moulder and ſometimes A the other , they are 
naturally brave, and become formidable after 
taking their opium, which affects them with'a 
kind of furious intoxication . The inhabitants 
of Sumatra and of Malacca, according to Dam“ 
pier, are of the ſame race? They ſpeak. neatly: 
the fame language; they hive all u fierce und 
- haughty- temper; their ſtature is of amide 
ſue 3 bey have a long viſage, black eyes tioſey | 
of a moderate bulk, thin lips, and teeth died 
black by the frequent uſe of betle . In the 
land of Pugniatan, or Piſſagan, about 16 leagüee 
weſt of Sumatra, the natives are tall, unbof 
yellow colour, Hike the Braſilians. They e 
long ſmooth” hair, and go abſolutety 1 
Thoſe of the iſlands of Nieobar, to the north Uf 

| Sumatra, are of a/ycllowiſh-tawny 'tomplexion 
and like wiſe go perfectly naked . Dame 
tells us, chat the natives Uf the Nicobar iſlands. 
are tall and handſome; that their viſage ig long: 
| their hair black and ſmocth, und their hoſts Gf 
ne lire; ae dne woes eit age 
rern 

— ee eee wy n See 
Les Lettres edifiatites, recueil 2. p. G. t See Dauer. 
tom. 3. p. 186. 1 Sex Rechen 4 1e Comp. dr Hall 
don, 1. p. 281. $ bre Lene eib cl f 178. 


ed. Though 


gingtod Woch a Giferantrace;-yeuthe!natioatior IP 
Java, bee are in che neighbourhood ot thb of 


n have no reſemblance 40 
them: butarei ſimilat to the Qhineſe, 


excepting 
in culour Which, like ſhat of the Malays, is tod 
mingled with black. They likewiſe weſem bin, 
lays Digafetts; h, the natives af, Brazil their 
complexidn. ia O, and, thaugh meier u. 
— ne — , and | 


and. inclined. x to the — wi 1 80 
. Fa-. 


familiar, and courteous. _.. | 


bet Qt £17! * A aun aN zxganeY evi Jami 
Se ik. gen. des voyag/a6h. f. p. . 
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ry LODDETIES OB THE 
deere leg . 


ee nee men, though 
Fron, mare and beautiful 5 thawthey: habe 


Srecsblel Irie g Hod tet many of. e dan 
With graat elegance and rpirit. 3 
_— eren eee natived of this 


Lheir-wiſagg lo flat, their cheeks! N 
minent, thai xyeHlids large; their ehe mall, 
their hair Jong, and their, complexion /rawnys 
chat they chavetlittle beard 3 that thyy w] ier their 
hair and naili very long; and that they poliſh 
their. teeth with; files . Inline iſlatid fronts 
ing that of. Java, the women are tawny have 
mall eyes, a large math; flat noſen;. And dong 
tblaekihait $251 46197 e o ni bog. ghd 
From all theſe relations we may oonelude, 
that the inhabitants of Java greatly reſemble the 
Tartars and Chineſe, while thoſe of 
Bumatra, and the ſmalll adjacent iſlahds, differ 
from them, both in their features and in the form 
af their: bodies. Neither is it difficult to uetouitt 
for this phaenomenon z foſ the penimſula of Ma- 
Jacca, the iflands of Sumatracand Java, ad wẽꝭ.d 
Done 346 ella 
Ae de Vene de Krave. Legat, tom. 3. p. 130. 


1 See Recueil des Voyages de la Comp. 4 6 
392, and Manche, tom. 2. p. 344. TY a 0 10 


| Ses Voyages de Santi. tom. 3 p- 92. 
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fair; wok eee hat | 


dies, ewe. .ciftdms,, _latiguage,2 colour, Se: : 


the men are 
| rather! black, than! tum, het i eee 
. are fairer : ate their hair av. (black ; that: their 
eyes, exerbtoms, andleye- liſts, are large; that 
their bodies ars ſtrong and tobuſt y that they are 
dexterous: ainl agile I and thut they live hong, 
though their hair ſoon becomes hoary. This 


NN traveller likewiſe tells us, that, cach iſland; has its 
| own peculiar language, and that they have pro- 

| l 5 264.4 ,6 e, on Debt 

f 4 r SAY FRONT ton. 4. 437 rg. 2 


8 1 ce af 
See Les Voyages de Pyrard, tom, . Þ W 5 
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da are remarkable fr longevity j; that they have 
ſoeti a man aged 030, an many{who approgeh- 
eil to that uneommim period uf life; cht M. 
iſlanders: are, in general, excoedingly indolenr; 
that the mem tio natfüng but guntes:abpond; 
and that all the-Jabdrious officesarereterured by 
che omen g. :Aucording , to Dampicr; de N 
ginal natives of this iſlund oi Timor whizh/fs 
one af thoſe moſt adjacent d Ne Holland Ae 
of à middle ature: They! lat erect: bodies, 
celicate limbs,- a long viſage; black briftly maln, 
and a very black in: They aredexterous Std 
Egle, — indolent to a ſhameful degree 6. In 
another eee et the inn 
M0 Þ 94 " _ 
ere fes, 
Fa e 4. p. 363. . Rec. 


de la Comp. de 3 


de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 5. p. 236 — , 
la Comp. de Holl. tom. 1. p- 566. * by iy iS 
6 3 


1 


e — — — 
habitants of the iſland” of Mindanao, Wich ie 
one of : the-principil-and wdit"worhiredy of the 
Arc of 'a middle'ftatute; that their 
limbs ae fled! (hols boilies tlas and Rrilighe, 
wy" $ * *: WY 1 n enn 4 1k. their 

7 8 4: Daagie, d Ne 
'Gemelli-Carreri, wem s, 

{ Ibid. tom, SP P- 298, | 
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EA the Nin are alert anf inge+ 
nious, but ſlothful, and addic robbary.¹νν Me 
C 
the Philippine ian reſamble the 
Malays, Who farmerly,conquered<heſe-iſlaylley 
chat, likæ them, che noſe is hon the eyes die 
che complexion of, a yellowid alive cοαπτ 
b and language are-anazly the 
0 che north of Manilla lies the ifa 
Formoſa, whish:js not far diſtam from the p 
Fokien in Chiua⸗ »—Butgheſc;ilarndan 
have no reſemblanee to the Chim ef- Btruye i 
fortas us, that the men of this/4iſland are . 
ſmall Kature, particularly thaſe who Le the; 
moyntains z, that they have flat fasenz thavithe' 
women have coarſe full breaſts, and-a-beard ike 
the men; that their cars are long, and tn 
length is increaſed by heavy ſhells Whiah the 
employ for pendants; that their hair is black and 
long, and their complexion of a yellowiſh bine 
Wanke Nr ——— — 25 — 
| «£992 (bids mee. e 
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declareaythat, in chimilland; he uw e 
a uf andes than -u. Css ions Seeed oct | 
di hir, a ee Sha e eee ee 5 5 | 


was a-ponſequence'of the mar aral tbe ms I 
tires af the ſouth in pat af ih dad had tails =_ 
of che ame kind Kot Qt ii } B cee 0 N 8c ra = X : | 

. „Lame net whins weed i dufte en 
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true; ie ut be-eXagperated g for-it-atwords ut 

with the accounts of other a i 
with that Ar nh only Mare: —— | 3 ' 
withl tails only jy about ya long It appears —4 : 
Sep tells wos * Mare, Paul 


as Gemelli-Carreri does upon that, af Ptolomy'; | 
and that the tail he pretend to haye ſeen is very 
. its Gmenſions. from that aſeribed/by — 
ea ers to ee n 5 
inhabitants of Lambry, &. Ree — 

The editor ef the Memoirs of. * 
concerning the iſland. of Formpla,: Feen no 
mention of theſe extraordinary. men; but he re- 
markt, that, though it be extremely warm in 
this illand, the women. are very fair and hand- 
ſome, particularly. une of them YO are not 


Vor. III. a fi „s a {4 1 31 pp 4 ten TIT 1 3 1 oled 25 
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See ley Voyages de een I, . 10% | 
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— dayt or dhe lan F ür they aue 
Sully preſerve tfieir eoiiplexion"by"rhe ue 
Lertain Totfohs + „ | 
ke the: beauty of their teeth! and, inſtead B 
ing them black, Me che Chiheſe and Jai 
_ they uſe every art t preſerde their N 
that tie men are tot tall; "but thick and — 


Waere of Pera differ from all thoſe we have 
hitherto mentioned. Mandells,” is wel ab the 
writers of the cbllection H yoYages which Pavia | 
the way fur che eſtabliſhment of the Dutch Fiſts | 
India Company, inform us, tht theſe Uiritdbtz 
are taller'thar wii Priropdits; "that theit col6tir ; 
is browniſh'blitk-; chat their bodies ate Hairy 4 
and chat tie Wien are of 4 10% ature,” ü 
robuſt, fat, and tolerably proportit bed. "Ya Wot ; 
of che witteon' is Mail "ere is Us Wen 
tion of men With tails; *atid they differ WI Widely 0 
from each other in their delerlptions f the 
and featutes of the flatives. But, with” 185 
one fact, which is no leſs 'exirdordi i ry | 
feem entireky to agree; F "namely, „that tes * 
are not permitfed to bear gee fill the Fi be 85 
35, though they are ät "liberty "to miart | 
delete that pets. Spa ng ee 1 — 

See la degghpties de l'ille Formoſe, drefſe6 ſar le Wecofres Wa 
de George Pfalmanazar, par le ſleur N. F. D. R. R. N 1% 
194 The Count de Buffon ſeems not have known, chat Pfaligana- 
zar was an impoſtor, and his book a mere section; otherwiſe be 
would never have quoted Him as an author of credit. 


| om ae,opmy 
fone t — — 
4 ee 
in this můnner 
* peratiqn, much Mort 


-th the warld before the age preſcribed; i. I have 


* carriages; and. were only 


the moſt remote. ftom he zeig, areyit 
habited by à rude and;utipoliſhed 
ther Gohien tells ue, 
Europeans, they had; never. ſeen, fire; and that 
they were extremely, futpriſed whe: 
ment Was firſt exhibited to them by 


Their colaur'1g tawny, though 3 


than that of the natives of the Philippites; 
they. are ſtronger and mere robuſt than the 


Europeans; they are tall and well proportion 
Y.en-rovts, fits, 


ed: Though they fed ſolel 
and fiſh, yet they are fat and corpulent; but 
theit corpulency prevents them not from i 
n They live ſo long, that the 
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* ſeen women who bad-16 0 dae e 


8 forth their th child 8 1 agierte, 3: ee "=> 


The Mariana zor Ladrune iſlaude, which are 


Fas 
de, chat, till: the arrival of the 
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dne au ae of | 


than a neural About! Rut it is — i 
eyen 2 high cxime to allo a child to come in- 
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; In generat;irheir hair F 
eyes are large, and their complexien ie He Mt 
ef the Indians]! The inhabitants of Guang be 
of theſe iſlands, bave long! Black: liar} n large 
| Noſe, thick Hp, White teeth, long viluge, a E. 
_  rocious aſpect; they )are-dikewiſe" e 
._ robuſt, eee mand e 1 1 
den feet i n height. 164; D! Foe fs N atp * 2 3 
To the ſouth of the Marians iſlands; and 
eaſtward. of: the Moluccas we find the Jan, of 
the Papous and Neu Guinea? which ſeem robe. 
the moſt ſottherly tegionis of the globe: A 
e entGNG Papous are as fkk as ML _ 
the Cafftes; have briſped hair; and/a-meigre and i | 
diſagreeable:viſage 7 Amonig#theſe people; hows” 
ever, there are ſome who ire as white and fair 
a the Germans; but their eyes are Welk and | 
delicate i We are alfo informed by Le 1 
that the [natives of this country are very Hack 
lavage, and brutal. bey wear rings in their 
+] BA nee i313; 1s x. 5s RW A N ente 
Ses Phiſt; des Illes Mariages pur le P. Gobien : 7 


+ Seeley Voyages de Gai Cheri, f Af 1050 115 

t See lettres ediſlantes, recuèil 18. p. 198. 

See Dampier, tom. 1. p. 378. and alſo Cowley's voyage. 
round the world + 3 jor 1 
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A Foe fo an e e | 
known becher; WA 1 
ve. wea | l 
pong, and bite" ike dogs; — 
| DIE 
+ ande ny 10d I | 
. / differ A | 


Les Vo | avigati 
ya don auſtrale 
Ly — row: dns & 3 CONE, le | 
torn. 5, p. $2, pi Brom — 5 2 


{ . 5 ; 
houv.an inch thick and four incheailoog,.fo that 


esch ond of it reſts,upon, their, checkrbopes, ang / 
IE a ſmalh part of the noſe..appears argund 
3 2 ap PAPER; 488: that they. Meg 
Pe in their ears ?“. ern @ e 
he natives:of. the coaſt, of Nen. Bolland, 
which, in ſituated 3 in the 16th degree pt ſouth lar 
 Unude, and beyond the iſſand of Timor, are pꝶαντ 
haps, the moſt miferableſof the human ſpecies. 
and approach neareſt to the brutes. They ans 
tall, erect, and thin; their, limbs; are Jang and 
lender; they have large heade, round Aan 
head, and. thick eye-browe: Their ,eytrlidp.ars 
always half-ſhut,.'a habit. Which they antral 
in, infancy, to.proteQ.theix eyes from the'gadiay. 
and,. as they never open their eyes, they enn, 
ſee at a diſtance, without. raiſing their, heads as 
= A looking at ſomething above theta, 
ye; thick noſes and lipe, and lage 
— "They. pull out, it would appear, the 
ea fore: teeth of the upper · jaw ; for, in n 
ſx, nor at any A of wy are theſe teeth to 
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5 a de ate en ts 
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He © 
They hive mio Uoathing but 4 Pie 
Af Pia a ” 

long hetbe in the mise Dey have" to 


ang! They alleviate," wor 
en . he: wu 


ben . "art "Me + . wo, ; 
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s 8 58 0 4 of bb be i 
it ae ; have" riow.' deletibedt They ute ent 
tremely 107 and Mig güſting, 2 and Have the fame 
aekech in their eyes; their fin is black, "thei 
halt crilped, and their" bodies Ate alt Ind 221 
der f. e ene n N . 

From ttieſe Geeriptions, 1 is apparer 
mt Wände 21d - cots" bf the Indian 4 5 
peopled with men of vety Uilfertnt"races." The 
natides of Malaces, of Sumatra, and of 'the N- 
cobar” ihc, Een to Uetive thei?” of gin from 55 
the inhabitants of 942 peninfuld 27 Mae W 
thoſe of "Ive. from tlie Wa the 


HAS | white 
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Nature: 4 f, l 
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Th as Ard we e -oris 
5 to che Hottentots“ Bat, before 4 


8 The Moe guls, Aud other kerddee er the oe wile 
ſula of cet neatly reſemble*the ans 
"traits and featüres: but they differ more! ar 
from them itt ler. The Moyuls ats "ative, 
thongh, in the Indian language)*Moyu/ fignifis 
obite. The othen ate exrfenioly' haba 
gal make frequent uſe of bathüng Like 
ä Hen tre) art of an alive colour, and, what is 
oppoſite to the women of Europe, their leg egs and 
F are lons, and wor bodies Mort #. Ter 
ner verniier 
* ie wege dun dr 153 35 


Fe $4 : 
me > 1 * g 5 I « ks . 42 338 


vetgier : 


adds, that; in 
year, and that they often; have children at this 


on in this country; and a number of e 


kingdom of Callmire,;the Mogul-y women 
naturally no hair on an part ef the 6 


chst the men have very little beard, *;  Accors 
ding 9 the Mogul women; though = 


chaſte, axe very fruitful, and they, bring forth 
with ſa much caſe, that they frequently walk the 
ſtreets the very next day after delivery. He 


matry at ten, and the women. at the,age of eig 


early period ; but the women who have children 
fo ſaon, commonly. zeaſe-to. bear after the age - 
zo, when they. are wrinkl aud have, all the 

es, of, decrepitude. Some 8 


women have their ſkin punctured in the = 


of flowers, and painted with the juices, of pla 
ſo, that the ſkin has the of 
ſtuffed with e hd ati 
The natives of 8 yellower tian, the 
Mogule; their manners are alſo totally ary 
Their, women, inſtead of being 
poſed to be the. moſt Jaſeivious Kh e m_ r. 
{lave-tradey.both of males and Pl 


are made, both by a fimple privation of the der 


ſticles, and by a total amputation of the parts. 


The Bengalians are handſome and beautiful; 
Vox. III. : $16 „ 1 they 


. See Voyages de Tavernier, tom e 1 Toy. 
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the kingdom of Decan, the men * 
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We texPexteedingly brown, ————_— 
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22 KiAdneſs-in their naanere 8. iH 


The natives 8f0the* Corona es ef af 
bla cker than thoſe of. Bengal ;/ they are doth 
go admoſt takes; Thoſe og. 
Malabar coaſt tre Rilb biacker- They have very 


eivihzed, und 


long; ſmooth; black hair; andare f dhe filtiie 
five wich the Europeans. Tlie Worber weir 
gold ringe in cheir chaſes; and both mer and 
wemen, aid young girl, bathe promiſcuofly 
im ponde made for the purpoſe in the middle of 
theilt W.] e The women,” thougts blacky ur at 


ſOmie, and they 


at 
The cuftoms of the different Made Hüten 


che uge of eig 


are all very fingular, if not Whhüfeal! The 
Bumans eat nothing that is animated; they er 
ven dread to kill the ſmalleſt inſeck, ad l not 
che louſe chat bites The. ThE 
Ace and brans itto the rivers,” t nourith' the 
ANG,” and gralg upon me ground, to febil the 
birds th tits 4 Wen they metr'a hütet or 
2 ffmer, th Abet of hitn tb defiſt? If 
he be deaf hal entteaties, they offer Him to- 
ney for his gun or net; aud, if he tots not com- 
Ply, ch ey trdüͤdle the watets to frigtten the Rh, 
B ker 0 up Kidevus erics't to) put the birds auch 6 
Wer teme to flight f. eee n, 
| YI . a 1 


ee LY, ee 
I Vee Recueil des Voyages, — 
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| f "love ronkaader ent baun e 
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whale. —— . 

mer ou le Gee ohye.colout, 2 mel and, 

handſome They, a5; tall and hardy, e 

courage, and yerp dexterous in dhe 7 

of their Weapons... . They lentztben their - 
4 chat ch bang down an tha ſhqul- 


alla wech ny one, wife but the wo may " Ry : ji 
have, ad man, byſbands b they pleaſe. fh? 
Tachard, i in higlaiver bather ehr 1 


in, ile dall dane e enge women iomes 
times bas 10 huſhands, hm K 
ſlaves; uhjected to their beauty, »:This-privilege . 
is confined go ladies of rank Lo, iha won 
inforig conditions ats alowedibut.ons;haſkand} . 
The s lattet, indeed ARE cafe t alleviate: * 
harddhin br their, commerce: with, 3 f 
whaſe emhraces they: abandan themighe 5 
out reſerve: and their huſpands dare nt. 0 | 
as challenge, them... The mothers; proſtitute heir 
daughters. even before n ata prpper 
ene ar nobles gt. Caliqu 
be af a race, From the burgeſſes z for the 
lates; both, males 5 ſmaller 
ſtatuxe, and ape worſe ſhaped, and nere us, . 
Among the Naires there are ſome men, as well . 
as women, whoſe legs are as thick as the body 
of an n ry man. This ee a 
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n s . * 8 wht Tt + 
| . * Se: Pyrard, p.411. 
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rag verg o ran 


— kia 5 
is conſinedtti one lg Only. 111 The fie te 
lege i hard un wough! like a wurt 10Nurwiths 
3 defobmity, he pero 
affected with / il ate nimble and actibe. T 
race of men with thiekliegs havs noyimultiptict 
greatly, ceither-artvong”] the-Naires! vr che other 
Indians, «They; lowever appear lil ther plat 
Ces and eſpceially u Ceylon * rwhery they 
bid to be of the race bf st Thomass a for Sts 
Tho natives of Ceylon are imiii to hoſt f 
the Malabar coaſt. Though they art not eu 
ly black f, they have large ears w hie hung do 
to thair ſhoulders- Their ape is mild; und 
-they are naturally alert, dexterous; and vivacious; | 
Their hair; which is very blackg is vert bt 
by the men. The commom go alm 
naked; and the women, — 7 à Cuſtöm 
pretty general in India, hate their bôſems une 
vered . In the northern part of the Aland uf 
Ceylon, there is a ſpecies of ſavages called Nłulut, 
-who occupy only a ſmall diſtri, and ſeem to be 
of a peculiar rage. The ſpot» they inhabit 0 
entirely covered with wood, ia which'they" den- 
ceal themſelves ſo that it is difficult to 
Romer: my hea ogg Their complexion'ls 
Dan ma” ** 0 NO Aud 5 fair, 
„nne e 3 
A” . 41 
de Holl. 6p 55 p. 5 as, * e Orient. 


part. 1. p. 39. | | See Real r 
2 4 ee I Abe c, 
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miles v. Thefe:Bedasn f Ceylon; / u well as 


che Chaarelas 0G av h eee. = 
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bows and arros — — 2 


ber of boars, Bags, and other unimale. They 


never-dreſs:theit rent; but they ſeiſon id with 5 ; 3 5 
eee an ado opt ; 
wndrant'bftheoorigin of this vibe, who 


3 not maiapuaFiod; Sholive in detuthed f 


wogdy rand mountaindus parts of the coumry, 


Where the continue to live uſavage life, which, 
perhaps, wants: not its charms to thoſe Who are 


aceuſtomed do it. fb (gn! e ua e ens, 


poſed, to have deſoended from thoſe of 'Ceylon; 
though there is no refemblanee between them: 
For the natives of Ceylon are black and de- 


formed; but thoſe of the Maldiva iſlands: are 


e and, excepting. their. oliye colour, 
little n n the Haende beſides, 


8 At _ tg 7 7 N 
F mae ole, par knn v.. „ 


fear of doings cee by the — 2 
and their-deſgendants confined the mfelves tothe 


The natives of the Maldiva iſlands ate ſup- 
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are more civilized.” than thoſe; rer 


very eight days, till, they archive — of 
nine or ten.” This practice, it. is probable, con» 
tributes toi blacken the hair ʒ forʒ though every 
man and woman has black hair that of that 
children is ſometimes pretty fair! Another 
beauty among the women is to have their Nair 
very long and very thick, and, for this purpeſe 
they anoint their head and body with a perfü- 
med nil, The men are more hairy than theft 
of Europe. Theſe iſlanders lobe exertiſe, 4A. 
are induſtrious” artiſts; they _ OY 
and'much addicted t6'ventry';" thougk the wo 
men carefully conceal their boſotns, they are 
exceedingly indolent and debauched; they p. 
petually eat betle and other hot pites“ Is 
the men, they ure leſs , euer ge ſpouſes. 
would inthne w. Oe 
The natives of Cambaia are more or leſs bf 
an aſhecolour; and thoſe who live near the fea 
are more farthy th than 58 4 Thoſe of 
ann 1 ' Guzarat 


. Ses les Ws e p. 120. et 324. en 
+ See Pigafettae Ind. Orient. part. 1. p. 34. | 
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ng to Cee they ir unde; Oar ths 
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feu deformed x 
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antient inhabitants f Guzarat are caſily diftin- 
guiſhed from the others 'by their colour,, which 


u Blick they are likewiſe more barba- 
rous and ſtupid 9g. * . 331 AH 93 5 
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HFHlandſome women and girls. were ſold here from 


all colours; and they were ſkilled; in muſic, and | 
in exery ſpecies of ſewing and;embroidery.. The 


: 3 whatder TINY . 
deer odor, while.the ſtench of che Afri- 


10 1 perfectly eee, . that th 


fa differ very little from the Indians. Thea 
and Balaſcia, are very brown and tawny ; thofe 
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every; nation of Aſia. Theſs, Haves: were; gf 


pv Mayo jog eg 


* can,.negroes,., when, they; arg oxer- heated, is 


and prefer them even to the vii Ine. 59 
The Perſians are adjacent to the Meguls, 
and have a great reſemblance ta them 5 thoſe.e- 
ſpecially who inhabit the ſouthern,parts of Per- 


tives of Ormus, and of the. provinces of  Baſcia 
of Chelmur, and of the other provinces of Per: 


ia, where the heat is not ſo great as at Ormus, 


are fairer; and thoſe of the northern proyinces 
are tolerably white T. According to the Dutch 
trayellers, the women in the. iſlands, of the 
Gulph of Perſia, are brown, or yellow, and not 


at all agreeable. They have a large viſage, and 


ugly 
* See Pyrard, b he mares. ; See Ia Deſcription 


des Provitces Orientales par Mare Paw f 28. 39: and r. 
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bert nee eme 
15 other tribes. A: in the other e 

kingdom,” che Perſian Hloed is near highlyrr? 
med by frequent intermixtures with the Och 
gians and Cireaſſians, two nations he ſurpaſs 


all the world in perſonal beauty. There ig 


hardly a man of rank in Perſia who is nt bern 
of à Georgian or Cireaſſian mother; and oẽ§,ẽůj 
the King himſelf is commonly ſprung; onthe 
female fide; from ont or other of theſe cο,ẽ - 
aries: As it is long ſince this mixture commen-⸗ 
_ eed, the Perfian women have become very trands 
ſome and beautiful, though they do not rv 
the [adies-of Georgia. Ihe men are generally 
tall and erect; their complexion is ruddyrand 
vigorous, and they have à graceful ait ann 
engaging deportment. Te miluneſe of the cli- 
mat, joined 10 their temperance in living, have 
a great influenee in improving their perſonal 
. This quality: they inherit not from 4 
cheit fathers}; for, without-the mixture men- 
tioned above, the men of rank in Perſia, who 
are deſcendants of the Tartars, would be en- 
tremely ugly and de formed. The Perſians, on 
che contrary, are refined and ingenidus; 4hsr 
imagination is lively and fertile; though war- 
like, they are lovers of the arts and foiences; 
they are vain, and extremely ambitiqus of praiſe; 
their temper is ſoft and ductile; they are * 
tuous, and much addicted to allantry pd | 
trigue; they are lyxuriops, and: p 
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1 | devour three or 


and fm the frontiers of Great TLartary: The 
rawriyiwiemen are trunſported : frbm the Mogulls 
domimens, and from! the kingdom 

da and Viſapore, arid the blacke frum Melinda 
and th eaſts of the Ned Sea . A ſtringe ſu- 


-women3t:y 


nals; will render: them fruitful; they even be- 


at a diſtunde; is ſufficient to ithpregnate them. 
When this: abſurd remedy does notifuccets, 


Ons n bathing themſelves ; and, if this 
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— TWETETIES (OF THE 
. 
their laſt reſource is to ſwallow that part fn e 
pꝓrepuce which is cut off in the operation f itir- 
cumciſion, which they conſider 86 ſo eig 
Yemedyragainſtfenlicy x, =: nat eee 
he inhabitants of Perſia, f Turbey, of Ara- 
bia, of Egypt, and of all Barbary, may put». 
garded as the ſame riet uf people; WU in e 
time of Mahomet and his ſuccefiorsgrextended. 
their dominions by invading immenſe territoriet, 
and became exceedingly diverſified by intermix- 
ing with the original natives of all theſel different 
countries. The Perſuns, the Purkesz and the 
Moors; have acquited a degree of givilization:: 
But the Krabs have generally continuedin a ſtatæ 
of lawleſs independency. Like the Tartate, they 
live withour government, without lawy bad'al- 
moſt without ſociety; Rape; theft, and ohh 
ry, are anthoriſed by: their chief. They glory 
in their vices, and have no regard to virtue; and 
they deſpiſe every human inſtitution, eονε⁰ttag 
thoſe only which n and fana- 
üeilme ton ee £6 ont Sd gut . 
The Arabs, however;) ave: enured to labour. 
They like wiſe accuſtom their horſes taugdergo 
the greateſt fatigue, and allow them to drink an- 
* once in 24 hours. E 
| pie live in extreme miſery. They have neither 
bread nor wine; wee do they take Ihe trou- 
ee £4 $$ +; {BJ\ 0 cee 38683554 4 ble 
is See les Vojuges ds Geh Carvert, doch:. 5 0 1 


ſemblance 90 che AbySirikine" f. Tes Arabs 
paint their arms, their lips, and the moſtëαn- 
ſpicuous parts of their body of a deep blue 
lour. This palm, which they lay om in ft 
dots, and. make it penetraten che fleſi bycmeans = 
of a ncedle made for the purpoſe, can ne vente 
effaped . % This ſingular cuſtom prevails idiłr— 
codons ee rt er rt od wiſe 
02 Ne d de Villach öh, 5663. Hts Ws : 
Voyages de Thevenot, tom."1; p. 330. 1 Vo 
lamon, p. 604- 8 See Pigafettae 00 ria; nee bac 


and Olearius, tom. 2. P. 100. tags Voye i 
Valle, tow, a. p. 269. 
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und faffrom, Which ute n fie blnch col: 
ue tikewide blicheng tineit seh ο ] —. . a 
Bovlaye inddrins us, that the q / womenzof 
mec Meſert Paint their hand dipsh and ching uf 
blue co¹,t!⁵Uthatꝰ moſt f tiwth weir ringe bf 
bold en fvery abomicthree: inches diameterptin 
Aren noſcs ; thati(thoikgh their dare burn fut, 
aheig complexions are: peilt bytbeing . 
expoſtd:cto: the, ſun 3 ate che: yeoung»F 
.extremtly-agreeabley and ſing perpetuallyt hin 
hair ſongs are not melancholy: and plaintior 
dike:thoſe of the /Furks,; but hav ria ftitiRrangier 
<M@; becauſe they traiſeſtheit vbiue, tothe high» 
eil pitch / and artibulate it great rapidity ily 
The Arabian princeſſes and ladies, another 
traveller e hom I was pen 
e 465 rei dr As: Wel 
42 Bet lade db cbesmelf dür þ n. D f crtlanl 
1 Voreges de la wanne ne i 1e bas 


0d . roy oz 


« youthgl:could, never Pease anything in theit 


eee en copld Herden Fancy". dn : 


* women: pab@ure thear:* 


— anicteya-pevetiatr — | 


0 ee tang ago the fkin, and render 


mouth, on each fide of the:chin, and upnadthe 


checks. They hlacken the eyerlidst wih a 
black powder, and dr w. a black. lige fm Ahe 


aer anche feen een make. tham ap 


© 7% gr ens Get che Aras is e 


*.ths, ;anjelopes They 


principal topics of their lovs ſonge. Them. 
© telpps is indeed a met Peamifvl and. hand: 


ſome exganure,: and has ig its aſpeſt a certain 


dsgreg of innocent timidity, Nhich reſeanbles, 


im a ſtriking manner, the anadeſty and apprer 


* henſion natural to young women. The ladies 
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* and new married Wires bac 
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their lips blue! and Jivid aduting lifr. TD, 
« praQice, the: awe art yponher age the 
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preſſed hx ſaxing,, That, e bas; che xevenaf 
ane Sh ther 
* miſtreſſes tp this ſprigchtiy animal; aol-black 
eyes, and the ges of the antelepn, Ares e : 
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| „ 
_ $+f6#6h6ad;? They puneture their arm und hams, 
Lund form upem thetfl tiie figured uf anima, 
| © Bowers, Gee: and paint their taily'6f a reddilhk 
oF! + vol6uP:” The mes ulld paidt "Mir" hair and 
d tte tails of their horſes with the ſame cblbur. 
The women pierce their ears in ſeveral pla- 
es, for the purpaſe of hanging rings and 
I broachesto' them, ant they alſo wear bracelets 
on their arms and legs *. To this account it 
may be added, that che Arabs are extredingiꝝ 
jealous of their wives; and that, though they 
— * Ir ti On ohr bet av gr * 
The Egyptians, though adjacent to the Atabs, 
and dueugh governed by the ſame Iweß dd 
the ſame religion, are very different 
in their manners and cuſtoms. I all che towns 
and villages along the Nile, for eample, we | 
find young girls deſtined by the Public to the 
pleaſure of en,, 
pay for this indulgence For this 
hoſpitality, they have houſes filled — 
girls j *and it is a pions practiee with rich men, 
chen about to die, to found and endow hotifes 
for this charitable-purpoſe. When any bf theſe 
young women bring forth male childretj"the 
mothers-ars obliged to rear them to the age of 
three or four years ; ; after" which-the childien 
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children continue with their mothers, -and f 
ply. their place 7. The Egyptian women are 


very brown, but have lively eyes f. Theit tas. | 
ture is above the middle ſize; their dreſs. is not 


agrecable 3 and their converſation is 


ly tireſome t. A i nas N 


many children; and ſome travellers pretend, 


chat the fertility occaſioned by the inundation of 


the Nile, is not limited to the ſoil alone, but e- 
tends. to men and other animals. They add, 


the troubleſome diſeaſes it otcaſions ; for M. 
Granger informs us, that the air of Egypt is un- 


wholeſome; that diſeaſes of the eyes are fe- 


quent, and ſo very difficult to cure, that the pa 


tients generally loſe their ſight; that in Egypt - 
there are more blind perſons than in any other 


country; and that, during the inereaſe of the . 


Nile, moſt of the inhabitants are ſeized with obs. 


Vol. HH i Pf im; (a; | Kee 


* See Les Voyages de Pan] Lucas, 5. 0%. ” 


+ ed carey of x, 3 Ag . * 
1 Les Voyages du P. Vanſleb. P43. 
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that the women. uniformly conceive aſter either 
drinking, or bathing in the new water; that, in 
July and Auguſt, the women are generally im“ 
pregnated, and bring forth in April and May; 
and that the cows commonly produce two cavesz 
and the ewes two lambs , &c; It is difficult tod 
reconcile theſe benign influences of the Nile with 
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A N 
Though the Egyptian women are common 
ſmall, yet the men are of 4 good ſe f. In 

general, both ſenes are of an olive culour j an 
the higher we aſcend from Cairo, the natives 

become more tawny, till we arrive at the confines 
of Nubia, where they are almoſt as black as the 

Nubians themſelves. er 

the principal vices of the 

chief employment through the day — 

coffee, ſmoaking tobacco, ſleeping, and chatter» 
ing kin the ſtreets. © They are groſvly ignorant, 
and yet they are puffed up with a fantaſtical vas 
nity. Though: they acknowledge that they have 
loſt their antient dignity, their {kill in ſcience 
and in arms, their hiſtory, and even their lan- 
guage, and that, from a valiant and illuſtrious 
nation, they have degenerated into ſlavery and 
cowardice ; yet, ſuch is the haughtineſs of their 

_ diſpoſition; that they affect to deſpiſe all other 

nations, and are exceedingly offended when: any 

perſon adviſes them to ſend their children into 

Europe, to be inſtructed in the arts and ſciences}. 
The numerous nations who inhabit the caaſls 

of the Mediterranean, from Egypt to the Weſt» 

ern ocean, and the internal regions of Barbary, 

n n — 


© See Granger's Voyuge, p. 27. = 
della Valle, tom. 1. p. 401. 1 Seb Lucas, tom. 3: P. 194 
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The gt the, mountains of 1 7 : 
cg in their aſpect and 


complexion, to dhe adjacent tribes. Their c 


loun inſtead of being taway, is white and ruddy, 


and their hair is of. a deep yellow but that of 
the adjacent. nations ig black. From theſe cir- 


Tripoli, though: 


mer are tall, and conlider hogs of ſtature as an 


fende punckure dl en heir cheeks 
and chin; and, as in Turkey, they ate ſo fond 


of red hair, that e eee children 


with vermilion . r 
ITbe Mooriſſi . 1 3 affect 5 


and thoſe whoſe hair is ſhorter, uſe falſe locks 


twiſted. round with ribbands. They paint the 


hair of their eye-lids with black lead, and they 
eſteem. the dark eolour which this ſubſtance gives 
to the 1 as a ſingular wy This cuſtom 
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cumſtances Mr Shaw thinks it probable, that they 
are deſcendants of the Vandals, who, after their 
emule (ok. refuge in certain parts of theſe 
mountains , The women of the kingdom.of | 
ent ro: thoſe of Egypt, hae 
not, the fmalſeſt reſemblance. to them. The for- 


wear! their hair ſo long as to reach to their heels; 
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. veris rute of a. 


cn re bythe: lande of Dives and* F Bee 
| well as by thoſe of the Eaſt &. zurn o = 
Moſt of the Mocriſtr wotnen would bereckon®, 
ed handſome even im Europe. The Kid of their | 
children is exceedingly fiir and delicate; and, 
though the boys, by being expoſed-r6" che Mitt; | 
ſoon grow ſwarthy ;. yet the bie. che keep n 
. more within doors, preſerve their beauty till 
the age of zo, When they commonly give 
ver child-bearing: But, as a recompenſe fur | 
this early ſterility, they are often mothers at the 
age of 11, and grandmothers at chat "of "259 | 
and, 25 they live as long is "the Er 4 
men, they generally ſec ſeveral genetatiorns 1 1 
n reading Marmol's deſcription” of theſe dif 
ferent nations, it is obvious to remark, that the 
inhabitants of the mountains of - Barbary" ave 
| white; and that thoſe of the plains and ſea-coaſts 
are very brown and tawny, He tells us, that 
the inhabitants of Capez, a city in the kingdom 
of Tunis, ſituated upon the Mediterranean coalt, 
are poor, and very black 7; that thoſe who live 
along the banks of the riyer Dara in the _ 
dom of Morocco, are exceedingly tawny ; and 
that, on the contrary, the inhabitants of Zarhou, 
and of the mountains of Fez, on the ſide of 
Mount Atlas, are very fair: He N that the 
* are ſo little affected with eold, that, in the 


greateſt 
99 Shaw's travels, + 1hid. t Marel, tom 2. p: 


536. 0 Ibid. tom. 2. Pp. 125. ; er 1 4 


whole year s And, witli regard to" the 
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though the men re maj; F, the'T 
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black that tity f; that! on ene HE ka 
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the wotneft f the) provi sel Dara are elt 19 


5 da mee it IE öf | 
faves of GO TEAR ee 2s ones 
"It appeats, MK, „cat, in checkin Cftängttr, 
all gn Sho” iy Pettreen che 204f And 
th, or 3 degree b n wee ene, 
Muput Empfre c Barbar y, Ac cen 
from the Wh 5 to THe Western alt br MG 
roco differ bit title from each öthet, 
ing thoſe varieties WHich Haxe aden foi 
mixture with e e e 
time't6 time, have c6n quered and p copia me 
of thoſe vaſt regions. I this extenfive"territo- 
ry; which ſeretcties, within" the" ſame ParaHets, 
about 2000 leagues, the men, in "genierat"ire 
brown and tawny, but, at the ſame time, pretty 
comely and handſome. If We next examitic 
thoſe who live under more temperate climates, 
W chat che "natives of the northern 
| W bags n 
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Parts of che en e Ne a | 
"Armenians, the Turks, the Geng, the Mins 
Erclians, the Cirraſſians, the Greeks, nd the 
people of Europe in general, are the faireſt, and, 
moſt: handſome men in the. world z and thats 
however remote Gaſhmire; may bg fröm Spalt, 
or Cireaſha, from France,. the natives af thels 
| ries, which are nearly eee 
from: the: equator, have a ſtriking reſemblange ig 
'cach-other. - The people. of Catbmire, Bernie 
remarks, are renouned for their beauty. They 
are.as handſome as che Europeans, and havg u 
features of the Tartarian viſage neither ha 
they thoſe flat noſes and pig-eyes io. el 
among the adjacent nations. Their omen, are 
e beautiful ;, and it is a.common prac- 
tice en they ame #0 the Mir 
vim to provide themſelves with Cathmir 
Tian wives, that they ee enBy 
hem as fair as true Moguls * e ei 
The blood of is Nil more ehned 
than that of Calbmire. . In this country, Bet 
an ugly countenance is to be ſeen: And, With 
regard to the women, nature has adorned them 
with a profuſion of grace: They are tall, hand- 
ſome, ſlender waiſted; and their faces are truly 
| I 1. ur men ee IE 


+ » See Voyage de Bernier, tom. 2. p. 281. 
Chardin, p. a. + See il Genio ragante dl c 
Aurelio degli Anzi, tom. 1. P. 170. | 4 &. 


e e e ue e de treme 
ly ignorant and debauiched; they might 944 | 
no inconfiderable-progreſs in the arte and ,n. = 
ces. Bud there is not, perhaps, county in che 
uni verſe here drunkenneſs and libertiniſm have 
arrivet ut ſo. high a pitch a8 in Georgia. Char- 
din tells ua, that even the clergy are much ad- 
dicted to wine that they keep a number of t- 
male ſlaves in theit houſes," whom they uſe % f 
concubines and that nobody is offended at this 4 
practice, betauſe it is general; and even auto- 
riſed. He adds, that he was informed by the 
prefect of the Capuchins, chat the Patriareh of 
Georgia dechres publiely, that che man vn 
does not get drunk at their great feſtivals; s 
thoſe of Eaſter and Chriſtmas; is unyworthyof 
the name of a Chriſtian, and ought to be exeom— 
muniested e With all theſe vices, However, 
the Georgians are a civil, humane, gra ve, and N 
peaceable people. They ſeldom indulge reſent- 
ment; but, eee ag | 
any; perſon, they are never to be reconciled; '' 
The women of Circaſſia, Struys femarks, are 
likewiſe eceedingly fair and beautiful. Their 
complexion conſiſts of the moſt delicate tints. 
Their forehead is large and ſmooth; and, with- 
fine, that they reſemble eurved threads of filk. | 
Their eyes are large; attractiug, and full ef Bre. 
| 


Their.noſes are well — and their 7 mood 
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ed vexmalicntc Their Aeta 
the perpetual reſidende of ſmiles;; their chin is 
the termination of the completeſt oval. » Their 
neck and throat are extremely. handſome 
their (kin is White 6 ſnow z the colour of 
their hair is a beautiful black ; their ſtature is 
tall, and their carriage eaſy. They wear a M- | 
black cap; upon which 1s faſtened a roller of the 
ſame colour. But, what is extremely ridiculous, | 
the widows, in place of this roller, wear 'a blad» - 
der of an ox or a cow, fully blown up with sir, 
which disfigures them amazingly. In ſummer, 
the women of inferior ſtation wear only a ſhift, | 
which is generally blue, yellow, or red, and o- 
pen to the middle of the body. Their breaſt 
are finely formed; and, though pretty familiar 
wich rangers, they are faithful ,co.their hyſ- 
Annan by no means jealous of them /. 
Tavernier alſo informs us, that the women 
of Came and dt like thoſe of Geo- 
Sia, are very handſome and beautiful; that they 
retain the freſhneſs of their complexion til-the 
age of 45 or 50; that they are all very indu- 
ſtrious, and often employed in the moſt labori- 
ous offices. Theſe people have preſerved un- 
common liberties in their laws regarding mar- 
riage. If a huſband is not pleaſed with his wife, 
and makes the firſt complaint, the ſeigneur of 
the diſtrict ſends for the wife, ſells her, and pro- 
eee with another. me: - + 


4 See Strum r A* p69 3 
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of travellers, are as handſome and beautifub as 
the Georgians or Circaſſtans, and they ſeem to 
be the ſame race of people. In Mingrelia? |} 
dene eee eee ee Women eee 7 b | 
* handſome, of a majeſtic air, whoſe form and |; 
_ © viſage are enchanting, and their aſpect attract 6 
every beholder. Thoſe who are leſs handſome, 
or advanced in yearg, daub their eye-brows, 
© cheeks, forehead, noſe; and chin, with coarſe 3 
paint. Others only paint their eye - bros, and 8 
beſtow much attention to their dreſs, whichis = 
« ſimilar to that of the Perſians. They wear a 
' veil, which. covers only the crown! and back 
part of the head. Though lively, civil, and 
affectionate, they are extremely PN and 
there is no wickedneſs Which they will not 
* perpetrate, in order to ꝓrocure, to preſexve, or 
to get rid of their gallants. The men have 
* likewiſe , many bad qualities. They are all 
* trained to robbery, which they ſtudy both as a2 
buſineſs and an amuſement. | They relate, with 
extreme ſatisfaction, che depredations they have 
committed, and derive from this polluted 
ſource their greateſt praiſe and honour. In 
| * Mingrelia, falſehood, aſſaſſination, and theft, 
are good actions, and whoredom, bigamy, and 
© inceſt, are virtuous habits. A man marries 15 
 Vor. III. In, 
* Ice — he 5.669 4 2 Fg of 


v or thret wives at u Uthe; Apr 


* 


vas TA TIPS er rn * 


* concubines as he chuſes. Huſbauds in this 
©countfy, are nod jealous of their wiwes; And, 
© when-# wife is detected in me act of infidelity, 4 
he has only a right to demand a pig from the 
* gallant, who generaily eats a thare of i in om 
pany with- the Uuſband and wife. To have | 


e ables them to ——— ä 
they fell for gold, . 
*© proviſions*,” The Mingrelian flaves are not 
dear. A man, from 25 to 4 years, may be pur · 
chaſed for 15, crowns ; and, when farcher ad- 
vVaticed, for 8 or ro. The fimeſt girls, from 13 

40 18, , colt only 20 crowns, a woman ole 


7 


3 and children only 3 or 4. f. . 

The Turks, who purchaſe. vaſt bender 
theſe ſlaves, are ſo blended with Armemans, 
Georgians, Arabians, Egyptians, and even with 


the Europeans, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
rhe real natives of Aſia Minor, Syria, and the 


reſt of Turkey. In. general, the Turks are ro- 
. and talerably well made 4; and crooked 
or deformed. perſons are rarely to be met with 
Mein them. Moſt of their womer are like- 
wiſe: handſome” and beautiful: They are alſo 
very fair, becauſe they ſeldom go abroad, and 
„ Chardin, p. 77. 4 bid. p. 105. 1 Thevenot, 
tom. 1. P. 55. 1 Ibid. tom. 1. P. 105. e 


4 * img; ahn ben % woman'in/ 
< Alias however mean her 3 he has 
* not a-complexion freſn as 4 foſe, aud wWhaſe 
* ſkin is not fair, delicate, and ſmooth ag velvet: 


* They make! an unguent of Chian earth win 


< which. they anoint their whole bodies before 
* they, go to bathe. Some likewiſe! pant the 
eye-brows of a black colour while others e- 
« radicate the hairs with ruſma, and paint artifi- 
* cial eye-brows in the form of a black ereſeent, 
< which have a beautiful appearance. a dliſtance, 


but are very ugly when viewed more cloſely. 


This cuſtom, however; is extremely. agtient *.' 
He adds, that, in Turkey, neither men nor wo+ 
men wear hair on any part of the body, encept- 


ing the head and chin ; that they make an dint» - 


ment, compoſed of equal en of ruſma 
and quick-lime, diluted in 
apply before they enter che warm bath; that; 
when they begin to ſweat in the bath, the hairs 
fall off « ſumple rubbing with the hand, and 
the ſkin remains ſoft and ſmooth, without the 
leaſt veſtige of hair on it f: He farther-comnrks, - 
that, in Egypt, there is a ſhrub called atcanna, 
the leaves of -which, when dried and. pounded, 
make a yellow or reddiſh/paint, and with which 
1 N women tinge their hands, feet, and 

With the ſame ſubſtance they paint the 


— their children, and the manes of 1 
horſes . 


1 * 4 - ws. 4 | 
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The women of Turkey like wiſe uſe a prepa- 

ration of tutty to render their eyes of à deeper 
black. They bathe often, uſe perfumes, and 
by employ every art to preſerve and improve their 
beauty. The Perſian women are ſaid to be full 
more anxlous on this ſubject than the Turks. 
The men have alſo different taſtes with regard 
to beauty; the Perſians are fond ve com- 
plexions, and the Turks prefer the red. Xt 
It has been alledged, that the Jews, w wks came 
originally from Syria and Paleſtine, ſtill preſerve 
- -their former darkneſs of complexion. But, as 
is properly remarked by Miſſon, the Jews of 
Portugal alone are tawny, becauſe, by conſtant- 
ly marrying thoſe of their own tribe, the chil- 
dren of theſe people always reſemble their pa- 
rents, and the tawny-colour is thus perpetuated, 
with little diminution, even in the northern coun- 
tries. The Jews of Germany, however, "as 
thoſe of Prague, for example, are not more 
ſwarthy than the other inhabitants of Gern 
N 
The preſent natives of Judea reſets the 
other Turks; only they are more ſwarthy than 
thoſe who hve in Conſtantinople, or on the 
coaſts of the Black Sea; in the ſame manner ag 
the Arabians are browner than the Syrians, be- 

cauſe they inhabit a more ſouthern climate. * 

The ſame obſervation applies to the Greeks; 
* inhabitants of the north are FIRE than thoſe 


oof 


1 


See Voyage de la Boylaie, p. 110. 
+ Voyages de Miſſon, tom, 2. p. 235+ 


un MAN/SPECIES CE 


ikewiſe r 


gree of liberty. Tenia an 5 


the women of the i of Chio are fair, *beau- 
tiful, lively, and very familiar with the men; 


that the young girls ſee ſtrangers without e- | 


ſtraintz and that 
uu He likewiſe ren 


they all go with their necks TO 

marks, that the 
Greek women, eſpecially in the neighbourh6od 
of Conſtantinople; have extremely fine hair; 


but that thoſe whoſe hair deſcends to their heels mp 


are leſs regular in their feature Pf. 


Abe Greeks eſteem large eyes and high/eye= |_| 


brows as great points of beauty in either ſex ; 


and, it is worthy of remark, that, in all the buſts 


and medals of the antient Greeks, the eyes are 


much bur 0 in ne nnen 
mans. 


eee e che ee eee 


markably fine ſwimmers and divers. Thevenat 


tells us, that they exerciſe themſelves in bring- | 


ing up ſponges, and even loſt goods, from the 


bottom of the ſea; and that, in the iſland of 


Samos, a young man cannot obtain a wife, un- 


leſs he * e e b n len eight 5, me aceor- 


U 


. Voyages de Gemelli e tom 1. 19 110. Wo + Id, 
tom. 1. p- 363. Þþ© Obſerv. de Belon, p. 200. _ AI 


enot, tom · 6+ 208. | 
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land, where, as formerly remarked, e meet 
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they have a ſtrange practice of converting: with 
each other at great diſtances; and that their 

vdices are iſo | ſtrong, that, at the diſtante uf 
quarter of a league, and ſoinetitnes of 'a-whole 
league, thoſe iſlanders can maintain a convgtſi- 
tion, which is neceſſarily interrupted by long 

intervals, the anſwer hot arriving re on g 

conds after the queſtion i 
The Greeks, the Neapolitans, the Sieilans the | 
Quielitans, the Sardinians, and theSpaniards; being 
ſituated nearly under the ſame latitude, are very 
ſimilar in their complexions. All theſe people are 
more ſwarthy than the French, the Britiſh, the 
Germans, the Polanders, the Moldavians, the 
Cireaſhans, and all the other inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Europe, till we advance to Laps 


with another race of men. In travelling through 
Spain, a difference of colour is perceptible even 
at Bayonne; there the complexion of the wo- 
men is en n are mare B. 
liant F.. Wit 
The e though meagre; are hands; 


Their features are regular, their eyes beautiful, 
and their teeth well arranged: But their com- 
plexion is yellow and ſwarthy. Their children 
are born fair and beautiful; but, as they grow 
. u 
DOeſeription des iſles de v Archipel. par Dapper, p- us; 7 
I Relation du voyage d Eſpagne, p- 4- 


= U MAN'S Fc 1 
ap, her euere — 


Spann, apt e ee — Tiver Bidaffas, 
it has been remarked, chat the inhabitants hae 


Black or brown hair begins to be unfrequeut 
in Britain, in Flanders; in Holland, and in the 
northern provinces of Germany; and in Ben- 
mark, Sweden, and Poland, it is ſeldom to Be 
met with. Linnaeus informs us, that the Goths 


are tall; that their hair is ſtraight, and as white - 


as ſilver; and that the iris of their eye is blueiſi: 
© Gothi corpore-proceriore; ere eds, 
oculorum iridibus einere eſdentibus. 
The Findlanders, he adde, are ranfebdar;adle 
fleſhy; their hair is long, and of à whitiſh yel- _ 
low colour; and the iris of the eye is of a deep 
„ Fennones corpore toroſo, enen 
vis prolixis, oculorum iridibus fuſcis i 
The women of Sweden are 
beck ſays, that they generally ly bring: forth 8, 
10, or 12 children; and that 18,20,” 24, 
and even 30, are not uncommot.” He adds, that 
the men often exceed the age of 100 years; that 
| ſome arrive at 140; and that one Swede lived 
I 56, and another 161 years . But this author, 
it 


„ Ibid. p. 187). Ibid. p. 1 re 
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to his country; and, in his eſtimation, Sweden 
is the beſt country in the world. This entrü- 
ordinary fertility in the Swediſh women implies 
not an uncommon. propenſity to love. Man- 


ind ate more chaſte in cold than in hot climates. 


Though the women of Sweden are leſs amotous 
than thoſe of Spain or Portugal, yet they bring 
forth more children. The northern nations, it 
is well known, have over-run all Europe to ſuch 
North by the appellation of Officina Gentium. 
The author of the Hiſtorical Voyages of 

Europe, agrees with Rudbeck, that the Swedes 


"4 live longer than any other people of Europe; and 


adds, that he ſaw ſeveral men who, he was af- 
ſured, had exceeded their 1 50th year . This 
longevity of the Swedes he aſcribes to the ſalu- 
brity of the air. He makes the {ame remark 
with regard to Denmark: The Danes, he ſays, 
are tall and robuſt, of a lively and florid com- 
N plexion, and, on account of the ſalubrity of the 
air they reſpire, live very long: The - Daniſh 
women are alſo fair, wann and en, 

ly prolific}, 
Previous to the reign, of the Gone Peter 1 the 
. Ruſſians, we are told, were almoſt entirely bar- 
barous. Born in ſlavery, they were ignorant, 
| brutal, cruel, and had neither courage nor man- 
— ners. 


See les Voyages kiſtoriques de * tom · 8: p. 829. 
I Ibid: tom. 8. p. 279 | 
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ouſly. in baths. heated to a degree that would have 


been inſupportable to any other people; and, 
like mn eee | 
into —— Khadwivdinabay „„ 
coarſe; Cucumbers or melons, which they brought 
from Aſtracan, and preſerved dating the ſum—-— 


mer in a mixture of water; flour, and alt, were 


their favourite diſhes *. Some abſurd ſeruples 
prevented chem from eating particular meats, as 


pigeons and veal,” But, even at this unrefined 


period, the women knew the arts of colouring = 


their cheeks, pulling ont their eye-brows, and 
Painting artificial ones. They alſo adorned 


themſelves with jewels and pearls, and their gar- 


ments were made of valuable ſtuffs. Is it not 


apparent, from theſe eireumſtances, that the bar- 


barity of the Ruſſians had already begun to de- 5 
cay, and that their ſovereign had not ſuch ama- 


zing difficulties in poliſhing them, as ſome au- 
thors are defirous of inſinuating? They are now 
a civilized and commercial people; they are 
fondiof the arts and ſciences, of Public ſpecta- 


cles, and of ingenious novelties. Such impor- 
tant changes cannot be produced by a great man; 
but ere Wes en e e mo- | 


ment. * 1 | * 
It habe alledged hy: coin ang that the 
air of ee. is ſo eme as to pain the 


Vat: oo nc exiſtence 


* Seca relation curieuſe de Macon 15 7 
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| exiſtence of peſtilentisl contagion." Ir is veconds. | 
ed, however, in their own annals,” chat, inthe: 
1421, and during the fix ſubſequent years;:the 
Muſcovites were ſo dreadfully afflicted with con- 
tagious diſtempers, that the vonſtitution of dee 
dieſcendants ſuffeted a eonſiderable chauge. Her 
fore that aera, many men lived above 100 Ve, 
but very few now arrive at that age . r n 
The Ingrians and Carelians, Who inhabit the 
e provinces of Muſeovy, and are the na- 
tives of the country round Peterſburg, have vi 
gorous and robuſt conſtitutions. Moſt of them 
have white or fair hair T. They reſembla the 
Findlanders, and ſpeak the ſame language, which 
has no affinity 90 any of che en Eu, 
tongues... ae 
From che Above hiſtorical account ak, all the 
inhabitants of Europe and Alia, it is apparent, 
that the differences in colour depend much, though 
not entirely, upon the elimates. There are ma- 
ny other cauſes which have an influence upon 
the colour, and even upon the features and cor. 
poreal form of different people. The nature of 
the food is one of the principal cauſes;; and w | 
ſhall afterwards conſider the changes it may pro- 
duce. Manners, or the made of living, may alſo. 
have conſiderable effects. A poliſhed people, 
who are accuſtomed to an eaſy, regular, and 
og: TAE of life, and who, by the vigilance. 
ir: ÞA Yews 


.» See aj voyage e Gun Ambaſſadeur * I Empereur Leopold 5 
Czar Micbatlowits, p- 220. 7 See les Nouveaux Memoires 
fur Vretat de la Grand Ruſlie, tom. 2, p- 66. 
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handſome, than ſavage and ett sede, | 


every individual, deriving no fſuccours from ſo- 
| ciety, is obliged: to provide for his den ſubſiſt· 
ence, to ſuffer alternately the pa 


pangs ariſing from 


hunger and from furfeits of unwholefome food, 


to ſink under the 


ſing the means of alleviating them, to act, in a 
word, more frequently like a brute than à man. 


Suppoſing two nations, thus differently eireum- 
ſtanced, to live under the ſame elimate, it is re- 
ſonable to think, that the ſavage people would 


be more ugly, more tawny, more abmninutive, 
and more wrinkled, than the nation that enj« 


ed the advantages of ſociety and civiſization. if 


the former had any ſuperiority over the latter, it 


would conſiſt in the ſtrength, or rather in the 5 


hardineſs of their bodies. Among the ſavage 
people, there might likewiſe be fewer e 


of lameneſs, and of other bodily impediments or 
deformities. Such men can live, and even mul 
tiply, in a poliſhed ſtate, where each individual 


contributes to the ſupport of his neighbour, 
where the ſtrong injure not the feeble, and where 


the qualities of the body are leſs eſteemed than 


thoſe of the mind. But, among a ſavage people, 


as every individual muſt ſubſiſt and defend him— 
ſelf by corporeal ſtrength and addreſs alone, 


thoſe 


fatigues of hard labour, to feel = 
the rigours of; a ſevere climate, without poſſeſ- 
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moſe WhO 5 the-world 
with deformed bodies, or 3 
_ eee e re nature. l 


_ rieties which we have remarked n zethe dif 
ferent, nations of this earth 1. The/influengg of 


climate; 2. Food, which has a great dependence 
is climate J and, 3. Manners, on which climate. 


has, perhaps, a ſtill:greater:influence. - But, be- 
fore we attempt to eſtabliſh this opimion by rea» 


ſoning, it is neceſſary to give as miriute a de- 
| ſcription of the inhabitants of Africa and Ame+ 
rica, as we have _—_— n of n * E. 
and Aſia. er Lianen 
We have Rf te meek a different ned 
tions who. iphabit the northern part of Africa, 
from the Mediterranean to the Tropic. All 
thoſe beyond the Tropic, from the Red Sea 
to the Ocean, an extent of country about 00 
or 150 leagues wide, are a ſpecies of Mb 
though ſo ſwarthy, that they appear to be almoſt 


black. The men, in particular, are exceedingly 
brown; the women are a little fairer, well- made, 


and tolerably beautiful. Among thoſe Moore, 
there is a vaſt number of Mulattoes, Who are of 


a ſtill deeper black; becauſe they are born of 


Negroe women Waben the Moors purchaſe, and 
with whom they have many children *. Be- 
_ this nen, under che nts or 1 8th de- 


4 . Seer 


See Matt tom 3+ P. 29. 33 
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weſtern ocean and that of the Red Seas; and 


then, from the rdth degree of north to the tn 
of ſouth latitude, the whole inhabitants of Afri- 


ca, excepting the Ethiopians or Abyſſinians, are 
perfectly black. Thus the portion of the globe 
allotted by Nature to this race of men, contains 


an extent of territory parallel to the Equator, of 5 


about 990 leagues in breadth, and conſiderably 


more in length, eſpecially northward of the E- 


quinoctial line. But, beyond the 18th or ath 


degree of ſouth, latitude; the natives are no long- | 
er menen eee 5 
the Caffres and Hottentots. 6 M 


We have long been ee avich, 3 to 


the colour and features of the Ethiopians, be- 8 


cauſe they have been - confounded with their 


truth, however, is, that the Ethiopians Aller 


from the Nubians both in colour and features. 
The natural colour of the Ethiopians is brown 


or olive, like that of the ſouthern Arabs, from 


whom they probably derive their origin. They 

are tall, and have enen fine eyes, 

| well 

8 o lasst des er 
n tom. 4» p. 35· f 


neighbours the Nubians, who are a different race 
of people. Marmol tells us, that the Ethiopians 
are perfectly black, and that they have large 
faces and flat noſes ; and the Dutch travellers 
give the ſame. deſcription of theſe people f. The 
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of north latte, * 
Senegal and of Nane both on the coaſt of the = 


; 
1 
\ * 
& 5 


prominent lips, and their viſages are extremely 
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. noſis; ahds=lpy and 


teeth. But the Nubians have flat noſes, thick 


black Theſe Nubians, like their weſtern 


— APIS 
lar to thoſe of Senegal. 


'The Ethiopians are' 2 half polidied: pb, 


They-wear garments of cotton and of ſilk} Their 
houſes are low and ill built. In the culture of 


their lands they are extremely negligent; becauſe 


the citizens and common people are deſpiſed, 


oppreſſed, and plundered by the nobles. Each 
of theſe claſſes live ſeparate from each oder in 


tteir own villages or hamlets. Their 


produces no ſalt, and the people purchaſe it for 
an equal weight of gold. They are fond of erude 


meat; and, in their feaſts, the ſecond courle} 
Wich they tegend as the moſt delicate, conſiſts 
of fleſh entirely raw. Though they have vines 
| they make no wine; and their only 'beverage 


is a ſour compoſition of tamarinds and Water. 
They travel on horſes, and uſe mules for tranſ- 
porting their merchandize. Their knowledge 
of the arts and ſciences is extremely limited; for 
their language is without rule, and their manner 
of writing is ſo imperfect, that they 
veral days to write an epiſtle, though their cha» 


racers are more beautiful than thoſe of the A» 


| rabians f. Their mode of ſalutation is ſingular: 
"RE 


© Lettres edifiances, Recueil 4. p. 349- | | 
'F See Voyages de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 4. p. 3. 


require ſe- 
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They take 


other is left half naked; for 


moſt of the 5 


drawers . doit A0. ac Ra Rog 
Admiral — in ene e the 
world, mentions a fact. which, though ſingular, 


appears not to be incredible. On the | froatiers 5 
r r Hap 


bers of locuſt; are tranſported into their country 
by certain hot winds which blow'from/the-weſt; 
Having neither cattle nor fiſh;; they are obligell 
to live upon theſe locuſts, which they amaſs iri 


vaſt quantities: They cure chem with ſalty add = 


preſerye them for food during the whole year: 
This wretched nouriſhment produces very ſtrange 
effects: The people hardly reach the age of 40 


years; and, when. they nne . 5 


kin, which at. firſt create 2 e wilting, 8 | 


ſoon multiply. ſo amazingly that their whole 


fleſh ſwarms with them. They begin with de 
vouring the belly, then the breaſt, and procted 
in their ravages till they eat the whole" lem 
from the bones. . are 57985 WW whom. 


nature 
7 Lettres 1 e | 


i The autor e winged ins, hou av faid | 


caterpillars, 
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uuns as a SI 


+ another. by be right hand), and 
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ſi nt ah} round his own -body, by which the 5 
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nature eld fecd upon inlet decoötepün 
heir turn by chem! If this fact ee eln 
teſted, it would afford ample ſcope for refleckion: 
In Ethiopia, and in that tract of land which 
ſtretehes to Cape Gardufu, ; there ate vaſt deſarts. 
This country, which | may be regarded as tlie 
moſt eaſterly part of Ethiopia, is almoſt entifely 
uninhabited.” To the fouth, Ethiopia is'bound- 
ed by the Bedwins, and ſome other nations, Wh 
obſerve the Mahometan law ; à cireumſtance 
Which corroborates the opliitis, that the Echi- 
opians have originated from the Arabians. Theſe 
two people are only ſeparated" by the Straits vf 
Babelmandel. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Arabians had formerly invaded Ethiopia, and 
obliged the natives of that country to retire to 
the northern parts of Nubia- The 'Arabianns 
have even ſpread themſelves along the'coaſts of 
Melinda; for the inhabitants of thoſe ebaſts are 
only tawny, and follow the religion of *Malio« 
met . Even in Zanguebar, the natives ure not 
black; moſt of them ſpeak the Arabie language; 
and they wear cotton ſtuffs. This cbuntryt 
though under the Torrid Zone, is not excellive= 
ly hot; and the hair of the natives i is black And 
erilped like that ef the Ney egröes * Upon ie 
whole of this coaſt, as ye as at Moſamhique 
and Madagaſcar, we meet with ſome White men, 
who, it is alledged, came originally from China, 
and W there, when the Chineſe were accu 
| _Komed. 
See bels, P- 56. hog 9 Marmol, Þ N ＋ 1 
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1 to ſail over all the abend ſeas, in the 
ſame manner as they are now navigated by the 
Europeans. Though this opinion be problema 
tical, it is certain, that the nations of this eaſt- 
ern coaſt of Africa are black, and that the tawny 


or white people 2 there have come from my” 


ther countries, 


But, to form a juſt des of the varieties which | 
occur among theſe black nations, requires a more 


minute examination. 


From comparing the. teſtimonies of travellers, 


it, in the firſt place, appears, that the varieties 
among the blacks are equally numerous as thoſe 


among the whites. The blacks, as well as the 
whites, have their Tartars and their Circaſſians. 


The natives of Guiney are extremely ugly, and 


have an inſufferable odour: Thoſe of Sofala and 
of Moſambique are beautiful, and have no bad 


ſmell, It is, therefore, neceſſary to divide the 


blacks into different races; and, I think, they 
may be reduced to two ceindpal races, that of 
the Negroes, and that of the Caffres. Under the 


firſt I comprehend the blacks of Nubia, of Se- 


negal, of Cape Verd, of Gambia, of Sierra-leo+ 


na, of the Teeth and Gold Coaſts, of that of Juda, 
Benin, Gabon, Loango, Congo, Angola, and of 


Benguela, as far as Cape Negro. Under the ſe- 


_ cond, I include all the nations from Cape Ne- 
gro to the point of Africa, where they aſſume 
the name of Hottentots, and all thoſe on the eaſt- 


ern coaſt, within the lame OW. as the terri- 
Vox. Uh RF | tories 


— 
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tories of Natal, of Sofala, of Monomotapa, of 
Moſambique, of Melinda: The blacks of Ma- 
dagaſcar and of the neighbouring iſlands are 
likewiſe Caffres, and not Negroes. Theſe two 
races of men have a greater reſemblance to each 
other in colour than in their features, hair, ſkin, 
or ſmell : Their manners and natural W 
are likewiſe very different. 

On a cloſer examination of the different peo- 
ple of which each of theſe races conſiſt, we ſhall ' 
find as many varieties among the blacks as a- 
mong the whites, and an equal number of ſhades 
from brown to black, as we have found from 
brown to white in the other race. 

We ſhall begin with the countries to the 4605 
of Senegal, and, proceeding along the coaſts, we 
ſhall conſider the different nations which have been 
recogniſed and deſcribed by travellers. In the 
firſt place, it is certain, that the natives of the 
Canary iflands are not Negroes ; for we are aſ- 
ſured by voyagers, that the antient inhabitants 
of theſe iſlands were tall, well made, and of a 
vigorous complexion ; that the women were 
beautiful, and had fine hair; and that the in- 
habitants of the ſouthern parts of each iſland 
were more olive than thoſe on the northern 
parts“. Duret, in the hiſtory of his voyage to 
Lima f, informs us, that the antient inhabitants 
of the iſland of Teneriff were tall and robuſt, but 

meagre 

Sce Phiſtoire ae la premiere decouverte des Canaries, par 
Bontier et Verriere, p. 251. 7 Page 72. | 
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meagre aid talent; and: that moſt of them had 


flat noſes . Theſe people, we ſee, had nothing 


in common with-the Negroes, excepting the flat 
noſe. The natives of Africa, in the ſame lati- 


tude with -theſe iſlands, are Moors, and, very 


tawny ; but, like the iſlanders, they“ n 
belong to the race of whites. | 


Ihe inhabitants of Cape Blanc are TR ! | 
follow the religion of Mabomet. Like the A- 
rabs, they wander about from place to place, 


paſturing their horſes, .camels, oxen, goats, and 


ſheep. - They trade with the negroes, who give 
them eight or ten ſlaves for a horſe, and two or 


three for a camel f. It is from theſe Moors that 
we have the gum Arabic, which they diſſolve a- 


mong their milk. They ſeldom eat fleſh, and 
never kill their cattle, but when wy are about 


to die of old age or diſeaſe 1. 

The Moors are ſeparated from the Negroes 
by the river Senegal. They are only tawny, 
and live on the nprth fide of this river; but the 
Negroes who inhabit the ſouth ſide of it are ab- 


ſolutely blacx. The Moors wander through the 


country; but the Negroes are ſedentary, and 


dwell in villages. The former are free and in- 


dependent; the latter are the ſlaves of tyrants, 
who oppreſs them. The Moors are ſmall, 
meagre, and have a puſillanimous aſpect; but 
they are fly and ingenious. The Negroes, on 

the 


'* Hiſt. gen. des. voyages, bar M. V Abbe Proves, den 8. p. 
230. + Voyage du le Maire. p. 465. 1 Ibid. p. 66, 
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the contrary, are large, plump, and well made; 

but they are ſimple and ſtupid. In fine, the 

country inhabited by the Moors conſifts'of bar- 
ren ſands, where verdure appears only in very 
few places. But the Negro country is rich, fer- 
tile in paſtures, and produces millet, and trees 
which are always green, but few of chem bat 

fruit fit for food. 1 

In ſome places, both on the north aingh 4 
of the river Senegal, there is a ſpecies of men 
called Foalres, 2 ſeem to form the ſhade be- 

tween the Moors and Negroes, and who are, 
perhaps, Mulattoes, produced by a mixture of 
the two nations. "Theſe Foulies are not entirely 
black, like the Negroes; but they are much 

. browner than the Moors, and hold the middle 
rank between the two. They are likewiſe more 

advanced in civilization than the Negroes; they 
follow the religion of Mahomiet, and are 0 
table to ſtrangers . 

The Cape de Verd iflands_ are peopled with 
Mulattoes, ſprung from the Portugueze who firſt 
ſettled there, and the Negroes whom they found 

on theſe iſlands. They are called Copper-co- 
 loured Negroes, becauſe, though they reſemble 
the Negroes in their features, they are leſs black, 
or rather yellowiſh. They are handſome and 
ingenious; but extremely indolent and idle. 

They live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing. They 
train their dogs to kill the wild goats, with 

? _- - .- whick 

* Voyage du le Maire, p 75. Marmol, tom. 1. p. 34. 
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ae Wha They deliver thei. 
wives and daughters to the embraces of ſtran- 
gers, if they chuſe to pay for this ſingular-fa- 
vour. For pins and other trifles, they ſell pa- 
roquets, porcelain-ſhells, ambergris , &c. . 

The firſt genuine Negroes we meet with, 2 are 
choſe on the ſouthern banks of the Senegal. 
Theſe 
oountry comprehended between this river and 
that of Gambia, call themſelves Faloffs.. They 
are very black, handſome, of a fine ſtature, and 
their features are not ſo diſagreeable as thoſe of 
the other Negroes. Some of them, and par- 
ticularly the women, have very regular features. 
They have the ſame ideas of beauty with the 
Europeans; for they are fond of fine. eyes, a 
ſmall mouth; thin lips, and a well proportioned 
noſe; they differ only with regard to the baſis 
of the picture, a very black ſhining colour being 
abſolutely neceſſary to form a beauty: Their 
{kin is very fine and ſoft; and, abſtracting from 
colour, they have as baud] women as are to 


people, as well as thoſe who inhabit the 


be met with in any other country in the world; _ 


their females are generally handſome, gay, ac- 
tive, and extremely amorous: They are pecu- 
liarly fond of white men, whom they careſs 
with ardour, both to ſatisfy themſelves, and'in 
hopes of, obtaining preſents. In their attach- 
ment to ſtrangers, they meet with no reſtraint 
from their huſbands, But, though they offer 

their 


See les voyages de Roberts, pe 387. Struys, tom. 1. p. 
11. n p. 15. 
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their wives, daughters, and ſiſters to ſtrangers, 
and conceive their honour to be injured by a 


refuſal, their jealouly riſes to ſuch a pitch, when 
their wives tranſgreſs with men of their own 
nation, that they often beat, and even cut thems 
ſelves with fabres, Thoſe women, 'notwith- 
ſtanding, have the tobaceo-pipe perpetuallyt in 
their mouths, and their ſkin, when they are 
heated, has a diſagreeable ſmell, though it is 
not ſo ſtrong as that of the other Negroes. They 
love dancing to the ſound of the drum and cala- 
baſh. All their movements in theſe dances con- 
fiſt of laſcivious and indecent poſtures. They 
bathe often; and file their teeth, in order to ren- 
der them more equal. Moſt of the young girls 
engrave figures of ee er &. on their 
Laa 
It is a general practice among a Nase | 
women, when travelling, to carry their children 
on their backs. Some have aſcribed the flat noſe 
and big bellies of the Negroes to this cauſe: 
The mother, in raiſing the child by ſudden jerks, 
makes the child's noſe ftrike againſt her back; 
and the child, to avoid theſe frequent blows, 
keeps its head as far back as poſſible, by puſhing 
its belly forward . Their hair is black and 
criſped, like curled wool. It is by the hair and 
the colour that they chiefly differ from other 
men ; for their features are not, perhaps, ſo dif- 


ferent 


See le Maire, p. 144 Le Pere du Jaric, p. 364. 5 
Pere du Tertre, p. 493 


fcrent from thoſe of the Europeans, as the Tar- 
tarian viſage differs from that of a Frenchman. 


Father Tertre affirms, that, if moſt of the Ne- 


groes are flat noſed, it is owing to a general 
practice of the mothers, who depreſs the noſes of 
| their children as ſoon as they come into the 
world, and ſqueeze their lips to make them thick ; 
and that thoſe children, who, chance to eſcape 
theſe operations, have elevated noſes, thin lips, 
and as fine features as the Europeans. This re- 
mark, however, is only applicable to the Ne- 
groes of Senegal, who are the moſt handſome 
and moſt beautiful of all the race. Among all 
the other Negroes, flat noſes and thick lips ſeem 
to be features beſtowed on them by nature; 
Theſe, inſtead of deformities, are regarded as 
marks of beauty, and ſupplied by art, when they 
happen to be denied by nature. 

The Negroe women are extremely . 
They bring forth their children with great eaſe, 
and require no aſſiſtance. Their labours are 
followed by no troubleſome conſequences; for 
their ſtrength is fully reſtored by a day, or, at 
moſt, two days repoſe. They make excellent 
nurſal; and manage their children with great 
tenderneſs and affection. They are alſo more 
lively and alert than the men; and they even 
cultivate the virtues of diſcretion and temperance. _ 
Father Jaric informs us, that the Jaloff Negroe 
women, in order to accuſtom themſelves to eat 
and ſpeak tle, | fill their mouths with water in 


the 
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| the morning, and keep it there till the hour of 
breakfaſt “. 


The Negroes of the Wand e 3 


the Cape de Verd coaſt, like thoſe on the banks 


of the Senggal, are well made, and extremely 
black. They are ſo fond of a black ſhining com- 


plexion, that they deſpiſe ſuch as want this per- 
fection, in the ſame manner as tawny men are 


deſpiſed by the Europeans. Though ſtrong and 


robuſt, they are exceedingly indolent, and culti- 


vate neither corn, wines, nor fruits. Fiſh and 
millet are their chief articles of food; and they 
ſeldom eat fleſh. They compare the Europe- 
ans to horſes, becauſe they eat herbs. But they 
are ſo paſſionately fond of ſpirits, that they ſell 
their children, their parents, and even'them- 
ſelves, for brandy f. They go almoſt naked, 
having only a cotton garment which covers 
them from the middle to about one half of the 


thigh ; and they alledge, that the heat of the 


climate permits them not to wear any more g. 
Their poverty and bad chear, however, hinder 
them not from being beth fat and contented. 
They believe their country to be the fineſt in 
the univerſe ; and that they are the handſomeſt 
men in the workl, becauſe they are the blackeſt: 
If their women betrayed no attachment to the 
white men, their colour would give them no 
uneaſineſs. 


- | 8 2 Though 


* See Hiſt, par Pere du Jaric, part 3. p. 3658. 
+ See le Voy. de M. de Gennes, p. 15. 1 Lettres 
edifiantes, recueil 11. p. 48. : 
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4 Alledges “, of a feddiſn 
or tay wvlviie)! Like the Guiney Negroes, | 
they are bf à black leſs deep than the natives f 
Senegal. The genetal cuſtoin; among the Ne- 
groes df Guiney and Sierra-leona; bf paintIng 


their bodies with red aid other colours, might | 


deceive Sttuys: They likewiſe paint a ring round 
their eyes with white, yellow, or red, and make 
rays of different colours upon their faces; and 
many of them tut, upon their ſkin, figures of 
plants and of animals. Their women are ſtill 
more debauched than thoſe of Senegal: © Many | 
of them are common proſtitutes, without incur- 
ring the” ſmalleſt diſhonour. Both men and © 
women keep their heads uncovered. and they 
ſhaye or cut their hair, Which is very ſhort, in 
various modes! They wear ear- rings made 
of - teeth, ſhells, Horns, bits of wood, &c: 


which weigh three or four ounces! Some of. 


them pierce their noſtrils or their upper lip, for 


the purpoſe of ſuſpending ſimilar ornaments. 


Their garments conſiſt of a kind of apron 


made of the bark of a tree, covered with apes 


ſkins; and to tlieſe ſkins they fix ſmall bells; 

They -leep upon bull-ruſhi mats; they eat fiſh, 

or fleſh; when they can procure it; but yams. 

and banana's are their ie od. They 
Vol.-III. 15 


LE 8 | So be pare. 4m 
qua . Hugonis Liaſteotani &c. navigatio, p. 1 


hoſe of eee 


have. 5 


which lead from one place to another are gener - 
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| inclination to activity or — Ther — 
are wretched huts. They often continue 16 lire 


in wild and barren places, though in the neigh» 
bourhood of tich valleys; hills covered with trees; 


green and fettile fields, interſected, in the moſt 
delightful manner, with rivers and brooks. Hut 
their indolence and ſtupidity make them infens- 
ſible to every pleaſure of this nature. The roads 


ly twice as long as they ought z but they attempt 
not to render them ſhorter; and, though the 
means were pointed out to them, they nee 
think of taking the ſhorteſt road, but mechani- 


cally follow the beaten track, and are not an- 


xious about loſing _ nee . dave no | 


mode of meaſuring. 


Though the Guiney Negroes enjoy* 25 
health, and have vigoraus conſtitutions, they 


ſeldom reach old age. A Negro of 50 years 


is a very old man. Their premature commerce 
with the women is, perhaps, the eauſe of the 
brevity of their lives. Their children, when 
very young, are allowed to commit every ſpe- 


cies of debauchery *; and nothing is ſo rare a- 


mong theſe people as to find a girl who can 
remember the time when the ceaſec to be a vir- 
in. 
The iſlands of St Thomas, of Adee We 
are inhabited by Negroes ſimilar to thoſe on the 
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wg devalnſs this hy 
off, and retained only ſuch ai — 

ſlavery. Both men and women go naked, ex». 
cepting a ſmall apton round their middle . 


ave chaſed tor . 
they feduetd to 


Mandelſlo alledges that the Europeans Who fer. 


tle in the iſland of St Thomas, Which is hut a 
degree and a half from the Equator, preſerye 

their whiteneſs till the third generation; and he 
ſcems to inſinuate that they turn black after that 
period, But it is a EI thas: bees þ 
can be ſo ſuddenly effected. e 8 

The Negroes on the coaſts of Juda and Arada, 

are leſs black than thoſe of Senegal, Guiney, and 
Congo. They prefer the fleſh of dogs to all D- 


ther meat, a roaſted dog being generally the firt 


diſh preſented at their feafts. This taſte is not 
peculiar to the Negroes; the ſavages of North 
America, and ſome Tartarian nations are equally 
fond of dogs fleſh. The Tartars are even ſaid 
to caſtrate dogs, in order to fatten them and | im- 
prove their fleſh f. 2 | 

Pigafetta, and Drake wh ſeems to r kim ? 
verbatim, inform us, that the Negroes of Congo 
are black; but leſs ſo than thoſe of Senegal. 
Their hair is generally black and criſped, though 
in ſome it is red. The men are of a middle ſta- 
ture; in ſome, | the eyes are brown; in others, 
they are of a ſea-green colour. Their lips are 

—_ p. 16. + Nouveaur Voy. des iſles, tom. 4. 
P- 165. ; ap 
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| A 
their features r yy: reſemble thoſe of: the 
Kutoprans*. 7% RAY 
In certain provinces of "ole they haves very 
angular cuſtoms. When a perſon dies in Lo- 
ango, for example, they place the corpſe; on a 
Kind of, amphitheatre, raiſed about fix feet abbve 
the ground, and in a ſitting poſture,” with the 
hands reſting on the knees. They dreſs him in 
his. beſt garments, and then kindle fires all round 
the body. In proportion as the cloaths abſorb 
the moiſture, they cover him with freſh gate 
ments, till the body be perfeatly dry; after 
which, they bury him with great pomp. In the 
prqyi nce of Malimba, the wife ennobles the huſ- 
band. When the King dies, and leaves only a 
ſingle daughter, if ſhe has arrived at the age —M 
7 ſhe becomes abſolute miſtreſs of the 
ingdom. She begins her reign by making a 
tour round her dominions. In all the towns 
and villages through which ſhe paſſes, the whole » 
men are obliged to appear before her, immedi- 
ately upon her arrival, and ſhe chooſes the- 
whom ſhe fancies moſt to paſs the night uhh. 
her. At her return from her] journey, ſhe ſends 
for the man who has been ſo fortunate as to 
pleaſe her beſt, and inftantly marries him, After 
marriage, her power terminates, and devolves en- 
* on her huſband. Theſe facts I haye ex- 
tracted 
. See Indiae Orient. 5255 . p. 5 und Drake's Voyage, 
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fact not leſs fiogular.  * Theſe Negroes} ſays 


he; are extremely vindictive, of which I hall 


give a convineing proof. They daily demand- 


ed of us ſome brandy for ce dle f the .- 


and chief men of the town, One day this re- 
1 3 was denied, and we had ſbon reaſon to 
repent it; for all the French and Engliſh f. 


ficers having gone 3 A fiſhing on a ſmall lake 
© near the ſea-coaſt, they erected a tent for the 


« purpoſe of dreſſing and eating the fiſh they 
« had caught. When they were amuſing them- 


« ſelves after their repaſt, ſeven or eight Negroes, 
© who were the chiefs of Loango, arrived in ſe- 
dans, and preſented their hands, according to 


« the euſtom of che country, Theſe Ne 
« privately rubbed the officers hands with a ſub= 


So df de ls BrofidCtravelialing as 
coaſt af Angola in the year 1738. He adds 4 


PROT. 


tile poiſon, which acts inſtantaneouſly ; and, N 


according , five Captains, — Kg : ſurgeons, ; 


died on the ſpot,” &c. 


When the Negroes of üg W a pain in 


their head, of any other place of the body, they 
make a ſmall wound in the place affected, and 


apply to it a ſmall horn with a hole in its mid-— 15 


dle, by means of which they ſuck out che blood 
till the pain abate s. 


The Negroes of Senegal, of Gambia, of Cape 
de Verd, of de and of Congo, are of a 


| finer black than oſe 75 the coaſts of Juda, If- 
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Gia; Aria; anU/Gid adjacent yhbvinces: When 


in health, they are all black; but, when ſick, 
they become yellowiſh, or copper coloured d. 


In the French iflahds, the Negroes of Angola 


are preferred, for their ſtrength, to thoſe of Cape 
de Verd: But, when heated, they ſmell ſo rank, 


that the places they paſs through are infected 


with the ſtench for more than a quarter of an 


hour. The Cape de Verd Negroes do not ſmell 
nearly ſo ſtrong as thoſe of Angola: They have 
alſo a finer. and blacker ſkin; they are better 
made; their features are ſofter; their diſpoſitions 
are more gentle; and their ſtature | is more com- 

modious T. The Negroes of Guiney are very 

proper for cultivating the ground and other la- 
borious offices. Thoſe of Senegal are not ſo 
ſtrong; but they are more ingenious, and better 


adapted for domeſtic ſervices 1. Father Charle- 
voix tells us, that the Senegal Negroes are the 
moſt handſome, moſt docile, and beſt ſuited for 


domeſtic uſes ; that the Bambaras are larger, but 
that they are all rogues ; that the Aradas are 
beſt acquainted with the. culture of the earth; 
that the Congos are the fmalleſt in fize, and ext 
cellent fiſhers, but that they are much addicted 
to deſertion ; that the Nagos are the moſt hu- 
mane, the Mondongos the moſt cruel, the Mi- 
mes the moſt reſolute, moſt capricious, and moſt 
ſubject 1 to deſpair ; and that the * Negroe: 


„ Nouveau voy. aux ifles de PAmerique, tom. 4. . 138. 
+ Lhiſt des Antilles, par le Pere du Tertre, p. 493. 
} Nouveaur voy. apr iſles, tom. 4. p. 116. | 
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ful and debauched, than th&: African Negroes.” | 
He adds, that the genius of all he Guiney Ne- 
groes is extremely limited; that ſome of them 
appear to'be. perfectly ſtupid, not being able to 
count beyond the number of three; that they 
never think ſpontaneouſly ; that they have no 
memory, the paſt and the future being equally 
unknown to them; that the moſt ſprightly' of 
them have ſome humour, and make tolerable 
mimies; that they are extremely cunning, and cf 
would rather die than tell a ſecret; that; in ge- 
neral, they are gentle, humane, docile; ſimple, 
credulous, and even ſuperſtitious; and that the 
are faithful, and brave, and, * Ry 
ned, would make good ſoldiers . | 
Though the Negroes have little ien, their. 
feelings are extremely acute. According to the 
manner they are treated, they are gay or me- 
lancholy, laborious or ſlothful, friends or ene- 
mies. When well fed, and not maletreated, — 
are contented, joyous, ready for every employ- 
ment, and the ſatisfaction of their mind is paint- 
ed in their countenance. But, when oppreſſed 
and abuſed, they grow peeviſh, and often die 
of melancholy. Of benefits and of abuſe, they 
are OY once poo and A . thoſe who - 
- injure 
* Hiſt. de St hes par le Per Charlevoix. 
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— ES contract an affection to 


Which they will not boldy cxecute, to demon- 


ſtrate their zeal and attachment. They are n. 


_ turally, affeQionate,: and have an ardent love to 


their children, friends, and countrymen *. The 
little they poſſeſs they freely diſtribute among 
the neceſſitous, without any other motive than 
chat of pure compaſſion for che indigent; / : 


Upon the whole, it is apparent, that the un- 
fortunate Negroes are endowed with excellent 


hearts, and poſſeſs the ſeeds! of every humad 


virtue. I cannot write their 1 hee 
lamenting their miſerable | 


more chan endugh to reduce men to — 


and to oblige them to labour perpetually, with 


out the capacity of acquiring propervybe To 
theſe, is it neceſſary to add: cruelty, and blows; 


and to abuſe them worſe than brutes? Huma- 
nity revolts againſt thoſe odious oppreſſions which: 
reſult from avarice, and which would have been 
daily, renewed, had not the laws given a friend- 


Iy check to the brutality of maſters, and fixed- 
las to the ſaferings. of their ſlaves. They 


are forced to labour; and yet the cbarſeſt ſood 
is dealt out to them with a ſparing. hand. They 


ſupport, ſay their obdurate taſk-maſters,/ hunger 


without inconvenience; a ſingle European meal 


is ſufficient proviſion to a Negro for three days; 


however little my eat or 8 e are always 
PO 


» Hiſt, des Antilles b. us 


a maſter, there. is no office, however hazardous, 


g 
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equally fireng; and — fit for labour T. 


How can men, in whoſe breaſts a ſingle ſenti- 


ment of humanity remains unextinguiſhed, += 25 


ſuch deteſtable maxims? How dare they, by 


ſuch barbarous and diabolical arguments, attempt 


to palliate thoſe oppreſſions which originate ſole- 


ly from their thirſt of gold? But, let us aban- 


don thoſe hardened monſters to perpetual infa- 1595 


my, and return to our ſubject. 


Ge ct cate nt et Berks. | 


terior parts of Africa,, from Cape Negro to Cape 


de Voltes, an extent of about 400 leagues, we 
have no knowledge. We only know, that theſe 
men are leſs black than the other Negroes, and 
that they reſemble the Hottentots, with whom 
they border on the ſouth. The Hottentots, on 


the contrary, are well known, and deſcribed by 
almoſt every voyager. They are not Negroes, 
but Caffres, and would be only of a tawny co- 


lour, if they did not blacken their ſkin with 


greaſe and paint, M. Kolbe, who has given a 
very accurate deſcription of theſe people, regards 
them, however, as Negroes. He aſſures us; that 
they have all ſhort, black, frizled, woolly hair; 


and that he never ſaw a ſingle Hottentot wh 


long hair T. But this circumſtance is not ſuffi- 
cient to make us conſider them as genuine Ne- 
groes. In the firſt place, their colour. is totally 
different; for M. Kolbe tells us, that they are 

Vo. III. B olive, 


* Hiſt. de St Dominique, p. 468. + damen 


de Bonne Eſperance, par Eber, 
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olive, and never black, though they employ e- 
very method to dirken their ſkin. In the next 
place, it ſeems 0 be equally difficult to pronounce 
concerning their hair; for they never either 
comb or waſh it, but daily rub on their heads 
vaſt quantities of greaſe, ſoot, and duſt; which 
make their hair reſemble a fleece of wooltuffed 
with dirt . Befides, their diſpoſitions: are dif- 
ferent from thoſe. of the Negroes, The latter 
are ſedentary, Iove cleanlineſs, and are eaſily re- 
conciled to ſervitude. The Hottentots, on the 
contrary, are a wandering, independent people, 
frightfully naſty, and extremely jealous of 
their liberty. Theſe differences are more than 
ſufficient to convince us that the Hottentots are 
not of the ſame race with the Negroes. 
Gama, who firſt doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, arrived in the Bay of St Helena on the 4th 
of November 1497. He deſcribes the inhabitants 
as being black, of fmall ftature, and having a 
very difagreeable aſpe& : But he ſays not that 
they were naturally black like the Negroes; and, 
doubtleſs, they only ſeemed black to him by the 
greaſe and ſoot with which they are perpetually 
covered. This voyager adds, that the ſound of 
their voice reſembled ſighing; that they were 
clothed in the ſkins of beaſts; and that their 
arms were, bludgeons hardened with the fire, and 
N with the horn of fome animal +. It is 
apparent, 
Deſeript. du Cap de Bonne Eſperance, par, M. Kolbe, p. 92+ 
+ Hiſt. gen. des Voy. par PAlbe Prevot, tom. 1. p. 2: 
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apparent, therefore, that the Hottentots practiſe 


no arts in common with the Negroes. 


We are informed by the Dutch voyagers, that 


the ſavages to the north of the Cape are ſmaller _ 
than the Europeans; that their colour is a red= 


diſh brown; that they are extremely ugly, and 2 


endeavour to increaſe their blackneſs with paint; 


and that their hair reſembles that of a man who 


has hung long on a gibbet *. In another place, 


they tell us, that the Hottentots are of the colour 


of Mulattoes ; that their viſage is greatly de- 


formed; that they are of a middle ſize, but 


meagre, and exceedingly nimble in the chace; 


and that their language reſembles the clucking 


of a Turkey cock T. Father Tachard ſays, that; 
though in general their hair be woolly like that 


3 85 


of the Negroes; yet many of them have long 


hair which floats upon their ſhoulders, He even 
adds, that ſome of them are as white as Euro- 


peans, but that they blacken their ſkin with 
greaſe and the powder of a certain black ſtone; 
and that their women are naturally fair; but, to 
pleaſe their huſbands, they paint themſelves 3 
black J. Ovington tells us, that the Hottentots 


are more tawny than the other Indians; that no 
people reſemble the Negroes more in colour and 


features, but that they are not ſo black; and 
their hair is not ſo _ nor their noſe 


ſo flat . 1 
| * Voy. de 1a Comp. dc Hollande, p. 218 Voyages de 
Spitſberg, p. 443+. t Le premier voy. du! Pere Tachard, 


p. 108, | Voy- „ 
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From all theſe teſtimonies, it is plain that the 
Hattentots are not true Negroes, but blacks'be- 
ginning to approach towards whiteneſs, as the 


Moors are Whites approaching to blackneſs. . 


| Theſe Hottentots, moreover, are a very ſingular 
ſpecies of ſavages. Their women, who are com- 
monly much leſs. than the men, have a kind'of, 
exereſcence, or hard broad ſkin, which originates | 


above the os pubis, and deſcends, like an apron, 


to the middle of their. thighs . Thevenot ſays 

the ſame thing of the Egyptian women, but that, 
| Inſtead of allowing this excreſcence to grow, they 
burn it off with hot irons. With regard to the 
women of Egypt, the fact is very doubtful. But 
It is certain, that all the women who are natives 
of the Cape are ſubje& to this monſtrous defor- 
mity, which they uncover to thoſe who have the 
- curioſity to look at it. The men are all half 
eunuchs, not naturally, but by an abſurd cuſtom 
of cutting out one of the teſticles about the age 
of eight years. M. Kolbe ſaw this operation 
performed on a young Hottentot. The circum- 
ſtances with which this ceremony is accompa- 
nied are ſo hogulae that _ deſerve to be e- 
cited. 

After rubbing the young man with * 
taken from the entrails of a ſheep which is ſlain 
for the purpoſe, they lay him on his back on the 
ground, tie his hands and his feet, and three or 
four of his friends hold him. Then the prieſt, 

(for 


* See Deſeript. du Cap. par. M. Kolbe, tom. 1. P-91, and 
yoyage de Courlai, p, 291, 
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knife, makes an inciſion, and cuts away the left 


teſticle *, and puts in its place a ball of greaſe of 
the ſame ſize, prepared with ſome medicinal 


herbs. He then ſews up the wound with the 


bone of a ſmall bird, which ſerves for a needle, 
and a thread made of the tendon of a theep. 


The operation being thus finiſhed, the patient * 
untied. But the prieſt, before quitting him, 


rubs him all over with the warm greaſe of a 
new- killed ſheep, or rather pours the greaſe up- 


on him ſo copiouſly, that, when cool, it forms a 
kind of cruſt. At the ſame time, he rubs him 


ſo roughly, that the young man, who has al- 
ready ſuffered too much, is covered with ſweat, 
and fumes like a capon on a ſpit. © The opera- 
tor next makes furrows with his nails in this 
cruſt of greaſe, from one end of the body to a- 
nother, and then piſſes in them. After which, 


he again rubs the patient, and fills up the für 8 


_ rows with freſh greaſe, The young man is now 
inſtantly abandoned, and left alone in a condition' 


rather reſembling death than life : He is obliged 


to crawl, in the beſt manner he can, into a hut 


- purpoſely erected near the place where the ope- 
ration is performed. There he either periſhes or | 


recovers, without aſſiſtance, or any other nou- 
riſhment than the greaſe that covers him, and 
which he may lick, if he chuſes. At the end of 


two days, he * recovers, comes out of 


- his 
. it ladhis rights tow 4 61997 EROS 
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his hut, and preſents himſelf to his friends: And 


to prove that he is perfectly cured, he runs be- 


fore them with the ſwiftneſs of a ſag ®. 
All the Hottentots have broad flat ack. 


which would not be the caſe, if their mothers: 


did not flatten them immediately after birth ; for 


they regard a prominent noſe 28 a great difor- | 
mity. They have alſo very thick lips, white 
teeth, buſhy eye-brows, large heads, meagre 
bodies, and ſmall limbs, They ſeldom live above 


40 years. The ſhort duration of their lives is 
unqueſtionably occaſioned by the naftineſs in 
which they perpetually. wallow, and the putrid 
fleſh on which they chiefly feed. As moſt tra- 
vellers have written fully concerning the man- 


ners of this dirty people 7, I ſhall only add one 


fact more, which is related by Tavernier. The 
Dutch, ſays he, carried off a Hottentot girl a few 
days after her birth, brought her up among them- 


ſelves, and ſhe ſoon became as white as any - 
From this fact, he concludes, that 


European. 
all the Hottentots would be equally fair, if they 


did not perpetually daub themſelves with dirt 


and black paints. 


Along the African coaſt, beyond the Cape of 


Good „ meet with the territory of Natal, 
Nb the 


6 Deſeript. du Cap par M. Lolbe, p 873. I be reader 
may conſult the following voyagers: Kolbe; voy. de la Comp. 


Holl.; Robert Lade, tom. 1. p. 88; Ovington; Loubere, tom. 2+ 
p. 134. Tachard, p. 95. Biervillas, part. 1. p · 34. Tavernier, 


tom. 4. p. 296. A ee ee * dane 
tom. 3. p. 355, & c. 
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the inhabitants of which differ greatly from che 
Hottentots. They are better made, and leſs 
ugly. They are likewiſe naturally blacker z 


their viſage is oval, their noſe well-proportioned, 
and their teeth are white; their aſpect is agree 
able, and their hair is naturally criſped. But, 
like the Hottentots, they have ſome taſte for 
greaſe ; for they wear bonnets made of the tal 
low of oxen. Theſe bonnets are from eight to 
ten inches high, and they ſpend a good deal of 
time in preparing them: For this purpoſe, the 


tallow muſt be well refined; they apply but little 


of it at a time, and mingle it ſo compleatly with 
their hair, that it never falls off“. M. Kolbe 
alledges, that their noſes are flat from their birth, 

and that they uſe no arts to flatten them; that 
they do not ſtammer,. or ſtrike the palate with 


their tongue, like the Hottentots; that they build 


houſes, cultivate the ground, and ſow-a ſpecies 


of maize or Turkiſh corn, of which . 5 


ale, a drink unknown to the Hottentots f. 
Beyond the territory of Natal, we meet with 


thoſe of Sofala and Monomotapa. According to 


Pigafetta, the people of Sofala are black, but tal- 
ler and thicker than the other Caffres. This au- 


thor places the Amazones in the neighbourhood | 


of the kingdom of Sofala T. But nothing can 


be more uncertain . than what has been affirmed 


5 


with regard to thoſe female warriors. The na- 


tives 


* Dampier, tom. 2. p. 393 · {a + Deſcript. du Cap. tom. 
1. p. 136. + See Indise Orient. part 1 4 
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d of Monomotapa, ſay the Dutch e 
ate tall, handſome, black, and have ſine eom - 
plexions. The young girls go naked, wearing 
only a thin piece of cotton ſtuff upon their 
middle; but put on garments as ſoon as they get 
nn Theſe people, though very black, 
are different from the Negroes. Their features 
are neither ſo coarſe nor ſo ugly; their bodies 
have no bad ſmell; and they can neither ſup- 
port ſervitude nor hard labour. Father Charle- 
voix tells us, that he has ſeen blacks of Mono- 
motapa and Madagaſcar in America; but that 
they could never be trained to — and pon 
periſhed “. 

The natives of Madagaſcar and of Moſambique; 
are more or leſs black. The inhabitants of 
Madagafcar have the hair on the crown of their 
heads not ſo much criſped as thoſe of Moſam- 
bique. Neither of them are true Negroes; and, 
though thoſe on the coaſt are very ſubmiſſive to 
the Portugueſe, the people in the interior parts 
of the continent are extremely ſavage, and jea- 
lous of their liberty. Both men and women go 
perfectly naked; they eat the fleſh of elephants, 
and ſell the ivory to ſtrangers T. , Madagaſcar is 
chiefly inhabited by blacks and whites, who, 
though very tawney, ſeem to be a different race 
of men. The hair of the n is black and 

| ; criſped ; * 
* Hiſt- de St Dominique, p. 499. + See Recueil des 


Voyages, tom 3. p. 623-3; Le Voy. de Moquet, p. 265. 3 et La 
Navigation de Jean Hugues Lintſcot, p. 20. 
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But Francis Cauche properly remarks, that they 8 
be of European extraction; for he a- 

ſures us, that all of chew he r had neither flat 
faces nor noſes, like the Chineſe,” He likewiſes 
ſays, that cheſe whites are fairer than the Caſtil- 
lans; that their hair is long; that the blatks 
are not flat noſed like thoſe on the continent; 
and that their lips are thin. In chis iſland there 
are alſo many perſons of an olive or tan % 
our; who' probably proceed from 'a mixture f 
the blacks and whites. The ſame” traveller in- 
forms us, that the inhabitants round the bay of 
© Auguſtine are tawny ; that they have no beardy 
that their hair is long and ſmooth ;' that they 

are tall and handſome; and, laſtly, that they are 
all eireumciſed, though they probably never 
heard of the law of Mahomet, for they have 
neither temples, moſques, nor religion Nee 
French firſt landed and eſtabliſhed a ſettlement on 
this iſland; but it was not ſupported 7. When 
they arrived, they found the white men above 
deſeribed; and they remarked, that the blacks 
had a great reſpect for theſe whites T. The 
iſland of N is extremely populous, and 
abounds in cattle and paſturage. Both men and 
women are exceedingly debauched; and public 

Vor. III. X proſtitution 


2 r + * de Flacdur, 
+ Voy. de M. Delon. | | 


whites-derive-/theriotigin from the Chineſe. 
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proftitution i 19 not Followed: with: ian,” 
They love dancing, ſinging, aud ſimilar amuſe- 
ments. Though jndolent; they have ſame knows - 
ledge of the mechanic arts; and, though they 
have ne moveables in their houſes, but lie upon 
matts, they have huſbandmen, ſmiths, carpenters, 
potter, and even goldſmiths. They eat their 
oxen, after ſinging the hair; they likewiſe eat 
- the wax with the honey. The common people 
80 almoſt naked; but the more opulent wear 
am er Petronaty of cotton and ſilk . 
The natives of the interior parts of Afriea are 
too little known to admit of deſcription. . Thoſe 
called Z inguec by the Arabians ate black, and 
almoſt perfectly ſavage. Marmol. tell us, hae 
they multiply prodigioully, and would over-run 
the adjacent country, if numbers of them were 
not ſwept off, from time to time, by. a ren 
mortality occafioned by hot winddses nn 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the Negroes | 
are a different ſpecies of Blacks from the Caffres. 
But, from the deſcriptions we have given, it is 
ill more apparent, that the differences of colaur 
are produced by the elimate; and that the pe- 
cuharities in features depend much upon the 
cuſtoms which take place among different nations, 


ſuch as, fattening the noſe, pulling the hair off the 
ren, lengthening os W 
lips, 


| 1 er 
Pyrard, p 38, | : 


| k 
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no other reaſon but becauſe their country is the 


coldeſt. If the tu ny nation on one ſide of the : 
river Senegal, and the- perfect blacks on the 0 
ther, occur as an objection, I muſt refer tõ WhAt 


was above remarked concerning the effects of 
food, which has a great influence on colour, 48 


well as many other cuſtvitis and modes of Hs 5 
ving : And, if an example be demauded, In 


produce one from the brute creudon, Wlüch e- 
very man is in a condition to verify. The fleth 


of the hares that live in the plaine and moiſt 
grounds, is vhitet than that of thoſe whith ir 
bit mountainous ur dry regions j and; even in the 


ſame part of the country, thoſe that feed in tlie 


meadows are perfectly different from thoſe that 


dwell on the hills; The colour 6f tlie Heh 
proceeds from that of the blood ard other his 
mours of the body, the qualities of "which ne. 
ceſſarily depend on the nature of the bod. 


The origin of black inn es, ar an ties 


been; an wett of 1 


inquiry. The antients, who 


knew only thoſe of Nubia, regarded them as the | 


alk or. 2 ſhade of * _— 
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ps, making the fice broad, KG. ain ins 355 
be a ſtronger probf of the influence of climate 
upon colour, than 10 find, under the ſume lati- 
tude, and diſtinct from each other moe tian 
1000 leagues, people ſo ſimilar as the Nubians 
and natives of Senegal; and to find, that the 


black race, are the whiteſt people in Africa, for 


1 0 ** 
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and confounded them with ihe miopis 
other African nations, who, though — 9 


brown, belong more to the white than to the 
black race. They thought that the differgnices | 


of colour among the human ſpecies proceeded | 

ſolely from the varieties of climate, and . 
e 

ſure to the hot rays of the FIG This opirlivin | 

though very probable, was much weakened, a- 

ter it was diſcovered that the inhabitants of 


| blackneſs was occaſioned by a [perpetual 


more ſouthern climates, and even under the E- 
quator itſelf, as thoſe of Melinda and Moſam+ 
bique, were not black, but very tawny ; and 


when it was farther diſcovered, that blacks tranſ- 


ported into more-temperate climates, loſt nothing 


of their original hue, but communicated it to 
the migrations: of different people, and to the 
time neceſſary. to produce a change in their co» 
lour, we ſhall, perhaps, find the opinion of the 
antients to have been well founded; for. the na- 6 
tives of this part of Africa are Nubians, and will 


preſerve their original blackneſs as long as they 


continue to live under the ſame climate, and _ 
mix not with the Whites. But the Ethiopians, 
the Abyſſinians, and even the natives of Melinda, 


though they derive their origin from the whites, 


their religion and cuſtoms, being the ſame with 


thoſe of the Arabians, are, however, more tawny 
than the inhabitants of the ſouthern 


: eren 
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parts of As 
. This circumſtance alone evinces, that, 


— — — — „upon 2 
che heat of the climate. Many ages are, per- | 
haps; neceſſary to change the white colour into 


perfect blackneſs; but it is probable, that; in 4 


ſueceſſion of generations, a white people, tranſ- 


ported from the north. to the Equator, would 


undergo this change, eſpecially if they adopted 
the ne (pes Eger e . the new 
country. . Xo . {1 | K N 44 
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3 is not unſurmountable; for the features 
a Negro, who has not been purpoſely” de- 


van in his infancy, differ not more from 
thoſe of an European, than à Tartar differs frum 
3 Chineſe, or a Circaſſian frbin a Greek: And, 
with regard to the hair, the nature of it depends 


ſo much on the quality of the ſkin, that an 
differences which take place in itoughtto be eon- 


ſidered as merely accidental ; for, in the ſame : 


country, and even in the fame village; we find 
every poſhble variety of hair. In France, for 


example, there are ſome men whoſe hair is'as 


ſhort and as criſped as that of a Negro: Beſides, 


heat and cold have great influence upon the co- 


ſeveral other animals, are white in the north, 


| The effects produced by cold and heat are even 


lour of the hair both of men and other animals. 
In the northern regions, black hair is ſeldom or 
never ſeen: And ſquirrels, hares, weaſels, and 


but brown or gray in more ſouthern latitudes. 


4 * 2 
* Y 
WH. 
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my hypotheſis; and it appears, at firſt 
to be almoſt inſuperable. If blackneſs w 


remove this objection, it is neceſſary to give a 
Mort deſcription of the various Ameriean na- 


tions; after which we ſhall be the more quali- 
ae Jult een _ ads. 


neral concluſions. g 


In the moſt northerly ee America; 0 | 


find = ſpecies of Laplanders, ſimilar to ofs of 
Europe, or to the Samoiedes of Aſia. 


their numbers are few, — — beer d 


large extent of country. Thoſe who live round 
mn RES of an mn and 


have 
by Lipiis LY nos aeſlate cinereus, dies neu 


—_— Faun. Suec. p. 8, 


as the hares, are gray — pad. 
perfectly white in winter ““:ʒg.̃ẽ« k 
* But the New World-affording no examples-of 
true Blacks, is the ſtrongeſt argument againk 
0 
effect of heat alone, why do we not find Negroes = 
or black men in the Antilles, in Mexico, in San- 
ta- fe, in Guiana, in the country of the "Amis | 
tones, of in Peru; ſince theſe countries of KA- 
merica are ſituated under the ſame latitude with 
Senegal, Guiney, and Angola in Africa? If the 
different colours of the human ſpecies were o- | 
caſioned by the climate, or the diſtance” from 
the Pole, we ſhould have found, in the 'Bralils; - 
in Paraguay, or in Chili, men ſimilar to the Cafs 
fres and Hottentots. But, before attemptitig to 


3 


- 


, sere . 8. 


— 9 —— Theit 1 
drink is · pure water; or the blood of the ſea - dog. 
They are very robuſt; and Jongslived ®.- Thefe 
are exactly the figure, colour, and manners'of 
the Laplanders: And, what is ſingular, as the 
Fine, web e 1 1 
and and fame ſo, intbagelghbeurticotalins x 
fiene Laplandats; FA ovine 
ſeflgd: of very: regular 1 The vagen 
along Hudſon's Bay, and to the north of Labra« 
dor, though they are fmall, ill made, and ugly, 
appear not to be of the fame race with the for- 
mer, Their viſage is almoſt entirely covered 
wirh hair, like the ſavages of the lands of Jeſſo, 
to the north. of Japan. In ſummer they det 
ere eee. 85 


— — 
very long . The favages of Newfoundtand 
reſegabia thoſe of Davis's Straits, er 
eee en far rp gen The tra-, 
nne ̃è 5 
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Hit. Nat- des Iſles, p. 189. + Ibid. ! Voyage 
de Rob, Lade, tom. 2. 9 % 99. 
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| An eee 


: occupy Canada; and- the adjacent- territories 


colour of the human ſpecies. To conclude, in 
the northern extremities of the New Continent, 


| 


have « great ſimilarity to che — 


bert zr en ee 


To the: ſouth of theſe fangs; ee | 
over the northern regions of Ametica, we meet 
with a different and 3 


far as the Aſſiniboils. They are large, yy ain | 
well made, and: all of them have black hair, 
black eyes, very white teeth, a fwarthy colour, 
little beard, and hardly any hair on their bodies. 

They are indefatigable in travelling, and ex- 


tremely nimble in the chace. With equal eaſe 


they can ſupport hunger, and the greateſt excels 


in eating- They are hardy, bold, grave, and 
moderate: In a· word, they have ſo ſtrong a r. 


ſemblance, both in their external appearance, 
and in their manners and diſpoſitions, to the 
oriental Tartars, that, if they were not ſeparated 


by a vaſt ſea, we would believe them to have 


ſprung from the ſame nation. They alſo live 
under the ſame latitude; which is a farther proof 
of the influence of climate upon the figure and 


as well as in thoſe of the old, we firſt find men 
ſimilar to the Laplanders, and likewiſe a race of 
whites with fair hair, like the inhabitants of the 
north of Europe; then hairy men reſembling . 
the ſavages of Jeſſo; and, laſtly, the ſavages of 


Canada, who occupy the whole territory as far 


— 


Recueil des Voyages au Nord. tom. 3. p. 7 
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a3 dhe Gulf of Mexien, iand ſo ronghy-reſemble 0 


concerning the poſſibility.of their migration, we 
would conclude them to be the very ſame pear 


ber of wen ſcattered over the immenſe territories 
of North America, and their univerſal want of 
civilization, we mult. admit that all theſe. nations 
of ſavages. have been peopled-by the eſcape of | 
individuals: from ſome more numerous race, 
Though we ſhould allow the number of natives 
to be nom reduced to a twentieth . part of hat 
they were. on the firſt, diſcovery of America, full 
3 was even then ſo thinly. inhabited, 
that it muſt be conſidered as a deſart, >, 
ſo;,xgcently. eopled, that the men had not time 
iulſicient, for an. extenſive: multiplication. M 
Fabry *, who penetrated farther into the interi- 
or parts of this country, to the northweſt of the 
Miſſiſippi, than any other man had done, and 
where, of courſe, the ſavages could not have 
ſuffered any diminution by the inroads of the 
Europeans, aſſures us, that he often travelled in 
this region 200 leagues without ſeeing a human 
face, or any marks which indicated the adjacent 
Tountry to be inhabited; and that, when he did 
at leaſt 100 leagues diſtant from each other, and 
ſeldom contained above 20 perſons. Along the 
banks of rivers and nn true, 1 
Vor. III. 111 are 
* neee TY 


$2307 He? 


the /Tartars, that, if there were no embarraſſment 


ple, © However; if we-attend to the mall num- | 
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170 VARIETIES OF THE. 
are more numerous, and ſome of ben Müde 


| troubleſome to our coloniſts. But theſe 'nations 


ſeldom exceed three or four thouſand perſons, 
and are ſpread over a country often more ex- 


tenſive than the kingdom of France: 80 that 
I am perſuaded there are more men in Paris than 


all the natives of North America, from the Gulf 

of Mexico to the Northern Ocean, wn 19-4 

CID is much larger than Europe. 1 
"Population depends more'on ſociety ks FO | 


ture. Men would not be comparatively ſo nu- 


merous as the ſavage animals, if they were not 
united, and derived not mutual aid and ſuccdur 
from ſociety. In North America, the bifons ® 
are perhaps more abundant than the men. = 


though population be a refult of ſociety, it is the 
inereaſed number of men which neceflarity pro- 
duces their unity. We may, therefore, preſume, 


that the want of civilization in America is owing 


to the paucity of its inhabitants; for, though 


each nation had peculiar Tuns and manners, 
though ſome were more favage, cruel, and da- 
ſtardly than others; yet they were all equally 
ſtupid, ignorant, and Pp ene of arts” and n in- 
RR e 

I have run, n wr too br a detail 
concerning the manners of ſavage'nations. Moſt 


authors have miſtaken tlie particular actions of 


individuals, which often reſult from caprice 
e for 11 
ee 

* A ſpecies of wild cr V 


K 


nba SPE 


{© IBS; 


. Some pe W * 


they tell us, eat their 


z. Others burn or 


maim them; ſome delight in war others love 


peace. „Some kill their parents after they arrive 


at a certain age; among others, the fathers and 


mothers eat their own: children. Theſe, and ſi- 


milar narrations, ſo much delighted in by tra- 


vellers, are reducible to ſingle facts, and import 


no more than that one individual ſavage eat his 


third killed or eat his en child. All theſe ex- 
amples may be found in every ſavage nation z 


be conſidered as a tumultuous aſſemblage of bar 


barous and independent individuals, who obey 


no laws but thoſe of paſſion and captice, and 


who, having no common intereſt, are incapable 
of purſuing any determined ſtandard of manners, 


which ſuppoſes general views that have obtained 
the ſanQion - both of time and a majority of 
numbam⁹ l. ar e 


A nation, it may be ſaid, eee 


who: are known to each other, who — 


ame language, who unite, when r 


der the ſame chief, who'uſe ee — 


who paint themſelves with the ſame colours To 
this we might {ub 
. are, — re if 
the people did not often. unite and ſeparate with 


— ir their chief Iod er l authority 
r. . 14 as & : 


enemy, another burned or maimed him, and a 


for a people Who live without the reſtraint f 
fixed laws, or of a regular government, can only 


| We . 


e van EIS or unn 


yer :eapeice. op his o 0 if meir len- 
guage was not ſo fimple'as to be almoſt:commor = 
tw every tribe. h e ect en 
As they ue but few. ideas, their/exprefſiong 
are limited to the moſt common objecto; and, 
though every mode of expreſſion! ſhould 
from another; yet the ſmaillaeſs/of their 
neceſſarily renders them of eafy acquiſition! * | 
is not, therefore, fo difficult:for a ſavage to learn 
the language of all other ſavages, as for'a'poliſhs 
ed man to learn the language of another people 
. = 1/10. 19h mms, | 
But it is, perhaps, of more eto en- 
mine che - nature — Garage) an 
to enlarge upon the manners and euſtoms of 
theſe pretended nations. Of all animals, 1a"ſas 
vage man is the moſt ſingular, the leaſt known, 
and the moſt difficult to deſcribe; | We are ſo 
in qualified to diſtinguiſh the genuine gifts of 
Nature from what is acquired by education; art, 
and imitation, that it would not be furpriſing if 
we ſhould totally miſtake the real portrait of 2 
ſavage, though the natural colouring and features 
of his character were faichfully repreſentedto us. 
An abſolute ſavage, ſuch as the boy drought 
up by the bear, deſcribed by Conor , the young 
man found in the foreſt of Hanbver, or the girl 
diſcovered in the woods f France, would ben 
curious nhject to a philoſopher, by the:oontems 
n rer 
odus Is 330 ot Toido 11217 3+ z 


7 Evang. Med. p. 133. 
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"lbs naked; he might: 
movements; he might; perhaps, Afeover itt le. 


iftinguifh all it 


y d | 
CC 5 


move frrenneſs and tram quilley than in his“; 


he tilight, perhaps, clearly-percetve;-that virtue 


is more naturat to the ſavage chan eee | 


lized; and that view derives its origin and 


from'focietyalone >: 30 ok bie N bes 


Nut to return to pur ſubject : If North Ame 
rien afford only ſavages, Mexico and Peru pre- 
ſent us with a poliſhed people, governed by due, 


induſtry; arts, and a ſpecies of rehgion ! Tbey 
dwelt ĩn citita, where: order and polire were main 
tained by the authority of the fovereignu. Theſe 
people, he ore vtryx numerous 
conſidered as new nations, or 48 criginsfing on 


„ cannot;!be' 


and ſubzect to-regaleſtabliſhmonts. They d 5 


individuals who: had eſcaped from Europe or 5 


Aſia, from whom they are ſo remote. 


———— —— 4 


are ſituated under the ſame latitude, reſemble the 


Tartars ; the people of Mexico and Peru, though, 


like the Negroes, they live under the Torrid Zone, 


have no ſimilarity to them „What then 287 the 
origin of theſe people, and what-cauſe-can he aſ- 
ſigned for the difference of colour in the uma 
pra fince the influence of Weer. eee 


— our deſcription of the — of South 
America, Thoſe or” 1 ef the Mis B 
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3 3 
and of the — not 
abfolutely broun, are more tawny than the C. 
nadians, The ail and paint with! which «they: 
rub their bodies, render their colour unnaturally 
olive. Coreal tells us, that the women of Flo- 
rida are tall, ſtrong, and, Uke the men, of an 
olive colour; that chey paint their arma, limbs 
and body, with ſeveral colours, which remain! 
for ever, becauſe they are engrained in the fin 
by means of puncturing ; that the olive cν,ẽ.j r 
of both ſexes proceeds not ſo much from the 
heat of tlie climate; as from the oil with which 
chey varniſh their Kin : He adds, that the'wbs" 
men are extremely active; that, with un infant 
in their arms, they ſwim acroſs large rivers; and 
that, with equal agility, they climb the high»: 
eſt trees. All theſe qualities they poſſeſs im 
common with the 'Canadians and other ſavages 
of America. The author of the Natural and 
Moral Hiſtory of the Antilles remarks, that the' 
Apalachians, a people bordering on Florida, are 
tall, well-ſnaped, and of an olive colour; and 
chat they all have long black hair: Hie ada, 
that the Caribbees, who inhabit thedimilies, uwe 
ſprung from the ſavages of Florida; and that 
the time of their migration has been handed d6wn 
byte m.. ert ers oor: Ns it 
The natives of the Lucai iſlands are leſs tawny 
_ romgh of St Domingb and Cuba. But ſo 
Ao etc PQ b $1 5 ep 


» See le verde cen thi 1. p. Is - Sik om 
1 k Hiſt. Nat. des iſles Antilles, p. 351. 
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no ſupport from them. Theſe people, it has 


been alledged, were very numerous; that they 
were governed by a kind of chiefs called Ca- 
ciques; and that they had prieſts and phyſicians. Rn 
But all this is problematical, and, beſides, has no 
connection with our hiſtory. The Caribbees, in 
enetal, ſays Father du Tertre, are tall, and have 


a pleaſant aſpect; they are ſtrong, robuſt, active, 
and healthy; ſome of them have flat viſages and 


tice of altering the natural figure of the head is 


d noſes: But theſe features are not na- 


very general among ſavage nations. Moſt of 
the Caribbees have ſmall black eyes, white teeth, 


and long, ſmooth, black hair. Their colour is 
tawny or olive; and this colour is natural to them, 
and not the effect of painting, as ſome authors | 
have maintained; for the colour of ſuch of their 
children as have been trained up among Europeans, 
and not allowed the uſe of paint, was preciſely . 


1 Fe 
6 af eicher now enge ds mung 
the firſt voyngets to theſe cquntries'catt derive 
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the ſame with that of their parents. All theſe 


ſavages, though they never think, have a penſive 
melancholy aſpect. Though cruel to their ene- 


mies, they are naturally mild and compaſſionate. 
They marry indifferently, either their own mo- 


thers or ſtrangers. Their couſins- german belong 


to them by law ; and ſeveral of them have been 


know to Nee a; the fn ce, NT 
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or ihe — nin. thak 
own daughter. r N 
viſit them alternatety for month, or e fta 
aumber of days, which extinguiſhesjealouſyuas = 
mong the women. They cafily pardon adultery 
in their wives; but they never forgive him h 
debauches them. They feed upon-crabs, turtles, 
lizards, ſerpents, and fiſhes, which they ſenſon 
with pimenta and the flour of manioc. Being 
extremely indolent, and accuſtomed. to the moſt 
unbounded independence, they deteſt ſervitude, 
and never can be trained to labour like the Ne- 
groes. To preſerve their liberty, they enert o- 
very effort; and, when they find it impracticableʒ 
they, rather than work, chuſe to die of hunger, 
or of chagrin. The Arrouaguas, who: are milder . 
than the Caribbees, are ſometimes employed; but 
it is only i in fiſhing or hunting, exerciſes of which | 
they are naturally fond, and to which they have 
been accuſtomed in their own country. If theſe 
ſavages are to be retained as ſlaves, they muſt 
be treated with as much gentleneſs as domeſtic 
ſervants, otherwiſe they will deſert, or perath 
with melancholy. - The Braſilian flaves have 
nearly the ſame diſpoſition, though they ſeem-to 
be leſs ſtupid, indolent, and melancholy than any 
other American ſavages, However, when treat- 
ed with gentleneſs, they may be trained to any 
operation, except that of cultivating the ground; 


6 l Cor! ant. Lo +: ee 03. and 
©» Hiſt gen. des Antilles, par du Tertre, tom. 2. p. 4537 Kc. 
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The Caribbee females are fat, andtoleribly'hand= = 


® % 


ſome. - Their hair and eyes are black; th 


white; their air is more open, gay, and lively, 
than that of the men; and they are modeſt and 
reſerved. They daub themſelves with paint; 
but they do not uſe the black ſtrokes upon the 
face and other rern of the body, as is cuſtomary | 
with the men. They wear only a ſmall apron, 
made of cotton, ſtudded with beads, about eight 
or ten inches broad by five or ſix long. This 
tuff they purchaſe of the Europeans ; and, N 
ſides the apron, they uſe collars - of the ſame 
cloth round their necks, which hang down upon 
their boſoms. They likewife wear bracelets of 
this ſtuf on their wriſts and arms, and ear-rings - 
made of a blue ſtone or of ſtrings.of beads. - The 
laſt ornament peculiar to the women is a kind 
of buſkin of cotton ſtudded with beads, which 
extends from the ankle to the calf of the leg. 
As ſoon as the girls arrive at the age of puberty 
they are furniſhed with an apron and dirſkins, 
the latter of "which are made ſo tight, that they 
cannot be removed; and, as they prevent the 
under part of the leg from thickening, the upper 
parts grow. enn than n 
naturally do * 
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Tue inhabitants of Mexic6 and Peru 4 
. that it is difficult to find two faces of the - 
fame colour. Iu the town of Mexico, there are 
Europeans, Indians from north and ſouth Ame 
rica, African Negroes, Mulattoes, and mongren 
of every kind; ſo that we ſee men there of e. 
very ſhade between black and white *. The 
natives of the country are brown or olive, well- 
made, and nimble. © They have little hair, even 
on their eye-brows; but that on their n 

very long and very black 7. | x 
1» The natives of the Iſthmus of Abend — 
Waker remarks, generally of a good ſtature and 
ſhape. They have elegant limbs, a full cheſt, 
and are extremely active and fleet in the chace, 
The women are little and ſquat; and though, 


when young, they are jolly and have brilliant 


eyes; yet they poſſeſs not equal vivacity with 
the men, Both men and women have round 
faces, ſhort flat noſes, large eyes, moſtly of a 
gray colour, and full of fire, high fore-heads, 
white teeth, thin lips, mouths of a middle ſize, 
and, in general, a very regular ſet of features. 
They all have Jug, black, ſtraight hair; and the 
men would haye beards, if they did not pull out 
the hairs. Their colour is tawny ; :. 2 wy 
ee are as black as jet. 
But theſe are not the only natives of wn 
Ilthmus; for we find ang 


Lettres Edifiantes, recueil 11. 9 119. 
1 Voy. de Coreal, tom. 1. * e 
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e Ad eden uren hoy that of 
the Europeans, but their whiteneſs is ſimilar to 
chat of milk, or to the hairs of à white horſe. 
| Wend in in d ed with kind of ſhort white 
down, which is not ſo thick upon the cheeks | 
and fore - head as to conceal the ſkin. eye 
| brows are perfectly white, eee 
which 20 rex 5 a inches long, and half 
ther 4 hdd nlen is ſingular, their eye-lid ar 

oblong; or rather in the form of a creſcent e 
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the points turned down. Their eyes are fo 


weak, that they can hardly ſee any object during 
the day; they cannot ſuffer the rays of the fun, - 
and have no diſtinct viſion but from the light-of 


the moon; Their complexion is extremely des : | 


licate ; they have an abhorrence at all hard la- 
bour; chey ſteep during the day; and never go 
abroad but in the night, When the moon ſhines, © 
they run through the deepeſt ſhades of the foreſts 
with as much freedom and nimbleneſs as dther 
men do in the eleareſt day. Upon the whole; 
theſe men are neither ſo robuſt nor vigorous as 5 
the other Indians: They forů a peculiat and 


diſtinct race But it ſometimes happens, that a 


hufband and wife, though both of a copper co- 
lour, produce one of theſe white children. Was» 
fer, from whom I have tranſcribed theſe facts, 
tells us, that he has ſeen a child W kind d de 
fore it was a year de. "09 


/ 
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If this fact be true; e 47 and 


fp 3 of theſe white Indians would be only 


: 2 ſpecies of diſeaſe which they derive from their 


parents. But, if theſe white Indians are not 
produced by thoſe of a copper colour, but form 
a diſtinct race, then they reſemble the Chacrelas 
of Java, and the Bedas of Ceylon, which I have 

deſcribed above. If, however, theſe white people 


actually proceed from peer dect parents, 


we muſt allow that the Chacrelas and Bedas have 
alſo been produced by tawny ere and 
| that all the white men, whom we find at fuch. 
great diſtances from each other, form not a par- 
ticular race, but are only individuals Who have 
re e vn fam cheir . 5 
ſtock. Fg 
This laſt opinion, 1 ed ben to be 
the moſt probable; and, if voyagers had given 
us deſcriptions of the Bedas and Chacrelas e- 
qually exact with what Wafer has given of the 
PDariens, we ſhould, perhaps, have been ſatisfied 
that they are not, any more than the latter, of 
European extraction. The production of Whites 
by Negro parents, which ſometimes happens, 
adds great force to this theory. In the hiſtory 
of the French Academy, we have deſcriptions 
of two of theſe white Negroes. I have ſeen one 
of them myſelf, and I am aſſured, that they are 
very frequent among the Negroes of Africa *. 
N. I have on. A A 91 the lating 
„ Years Phpligua | Ti * oma Be; 
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| of voyager, leaves me no oeh te doit con- 
1 es 


are only Negroes "who re — — from. 
their race; and not a particular” and permanent | 


| ſpecies of men: In a word, t 


Negroes, what Wafer tells us the white Indians 


are among the yellow or copper-coloured Indi- 
ans of Darien, and, probably, what the Chacrelas 
and Beds ure umeng che brown Indians of the 


Eaſt. It is ſingular, that this variation of "nas 
ture takes place only from black to white, and 


not from white to black. It is no leſs ſingular, 


chat all the people in the Eaſt Indies, in Africa; 


and in America, where theſe white men appear, 
lie under the ſame latitude: The Iſthmus of Da- 
rien, the Negro country, and the iſland of Cey- 5 


lon, are under the very ſame Parallel. 975 


then, appears to be the primitive ealaur Cs TH 


ture, Which may be varied by climate: by food, 


and by manners, to yellow, brown, and black, 


and which; in certain circumſtances, returns, but 
ſo greatly altered, that it has no reſemblance to 
the original whiteneſs, becauſe it has been adul- 
terated id Gs n winch _— 8 

U pon hs adds 86 two extremes 8 
ally approach each other. Nature, in her moſt 
perfect exertions, made men white; and the 


ſame Nature, after ſuffering every poſſible change, 


ſtill renders them white: But the natural or pe- 
how ON OTON different from the indivi- 


hey are among the 


— 9 
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8 in vegetables, as well as in men and other animals, 


3 
| 3 
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dual or accidental. Of this we have example 


A vhite role is very different, even. in the qua- 
lity of whiteneſs, from a red xaſe,. which has 
been rendered white by the autumnal froſts. 
A ſtill farther proof that thoſe white men ate 
only degenerated individuals, may be drawn from 
their comparative weakneſa of conſtitution, and 


laſt fact will appear to be leſs. ſingular, hen π].] . 
reflect, that, in Europe, very fair men have ge- 
_ nerally weak eyes; and I have frequently re- 
marked that their organs of hearing are oſten 
dull. Nay, it is even alledged, that dogs df a 
perfect white colour, are deaf: Whether this be 
generally the cafe, I . 
found it to be true in ſeveral inſtance. 
Like che natives of the Iſthmus, — | 
of Peru are of a copper=colour, eſpecially thoſe 
who dwelt in the plains, and along the ſea-coalty 
for thoſe who live in the elevated parts of the 
country, as between the two chains of the Cors 
deliers, are nearly as white as the Europeans. 
Some parts of Peru are a league higher than-os 
thers, which, with regard to the temperature of 
the climate, produces a greater change than an 
hundred leagues of latitude. All the Indians in 
Guiana and along the river of the Amazons, are 
mare or; leſs of a reddiſh tawny colour. The 
difference of ſhades, ſays M. de la Condamine, 
eee the temperature of the air, 
ler which 


_ * bo 


* * 
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tn heat of the Tore 
rid Zone; e the great colds otcaſioned —— 

neighbourhood of the ſnow'®, Some of - theſe 1 
ſavages,” as che Omaguas, flatten the viſuges f ] 
their children, by lacing their Heads between 
two boards f. Others pierce- the noſtrils, nps, 5 
or cheeks, in order to fix in them the bones of 
fiſhes, feathers, and other ornaments. Moſt of 
them pierce their ears, and uſe flowers and herbs 
in place of car-rings f. Concerning the Amis | 
| zones; I ſhall be entirely ſilent, The, reader may 
conſult the writers upon this fubje& ; and after 
peruſing them, he will not diſcover evidence ſufs 
ficient to MY wo exiſtence ary race of few q* 
males 9. 

Some voyagers tention a union in Gun 
of which the natives are blacker than any other 
Indians, The Arras, ſays Raleigh, ate nearly 
as black as the Negroes, are extremely ſtrong, 
and uſe poiſoned. arrows. This author ſpeaks 
likewiſe of another nation of Indians, whoſe 
necks ate ſo ſhort, and ſhoulders fo elevated, | | 
that their eyes ſeem to be upon their ſhoulders, 8 
and their mouths in their breaſt, This mon- 
ſtrous deformity cannot be natural: It is not 
e that . viho "OO m disfigu- 


ring 
er is Condurine 5. 4 t wia. y. 75 


tom. 2. p. 75 ; 8 du P. 4 Acuna, tom. 1. p. 237.1 
Lettres ediiantes, recueil 10. p. 341-3 Vor. de ocquet, . 
P- 101. Ke. 3 
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ring Nature e or length +I 
ceering the heads of their children, ſhould likg> © | 
wiſe conceive the fancy of ſinking their heads 
between their ſhoulders. - To give riſe to ſuch 
- abſurd caprices, nothing farther was neceſſary 
than the idea that deformity rendered them 
terrible to their enemies. The 1 | 
were formerly as ſavage as the preſent Ameri- 
can Indians, entertained the ſame notions, and 
practiſed the ſame. ridiculous arts, which un- 
queſtionably gave riſe to what the antients have 
written concerning men wien heads, men 
with dogs heads, &c. n 
The ſavages of Braſil. are nearly. of the ſame 
ſize with the Europeans ; but they are ſtronger, 
more robuſt, and more nimble; Neither are 
they ſubject to ſo many diſeaſes; and they live 
very long. Their hair, which is black, rarely 
grows hoary with age. Their colour is tawny, 
being a mixture of brown and red. They have 
large heads, broad ſhoulders, and long hair. 
They pull the hairs out of their beards, their 
eye-brows, and every other part of their bodies, 
which gives them an uncommon arid fierce aſpect. 
They pierce their under lip for the purpoſe of 
inſerting a ſmall bone poliſhed like ivory, or a 
green ſtone. The mothers flatten the noſes of 
their children immediately after birth. They 
all go abſolutely naked, and paint their bodies 
with various colours zh Thoſe of them ho 


Ses ef. . 108.; Coreal, tom. f. p..164'3 
Mem, 
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che trade they catry on with the Party 


but moſt. of thoſe who inhabit the interior parts a 
of che country are fall; abſolute ſavages. It is 

e by dlavery, that, favages are ci. e 
N garage nations Wan the alirne- 
thoſe princes ho ſubqqued them, It was in this 
manner that Paraguay was c conquered. The 
natural ferocity and ſtubbornneſs of theſe ſava - 


at v7 4 0 


ges were: overcome by the gentleneſs, humanity, 0 f 


united with: ſociety. Nothing can reflect great= 


er honour on religion than the civilizing of theſe 
nations of Barbarians, and laying the founda- 
tions of an empire, without employing any. > ; 


ther arms but thoſe of virtue and humanity... 


The inhabitants of Paraguay axe, in in Seneral, ä 
pretty tall, and well ſhaped: Their viſage 1 18 
long, and their ſkin of an olive colour *, They 


are ſometimes affected with an 8 


diſeaſe: It is a ſpecies of leproſy, which forms 
a cruſt over the whole body, e the 


Vox. . „ _ feales 
Mew. r n des 3 tum an man 
par Maff6e, p. 71. N tom · 2. p. 337. Lettres ediſian 
tes,  recueil 15. p. 331 · c-. Coreal, tom. 1. p- 240. 


et 259-3 Lettres edifinates recuei) , "Fr 391.3 Recueil 12. 


I . 8 * 
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and venerable example of the miſſionaries. They 5 
often ſpontaneouſly ſolicited to be inſtructed in 
that law which rendered men ſo perfect; and 
they frequently ſubmitted to its precepts, and 


— —ͤ—ñ— —— —— GOO. 


contrary, are yellow, or rather” reddiſh: Tue 
natives of Chili are of à good" ſize; they” have: . 


9 


EY 1 Nr o File 


ales of fiſhes; ; bur it ether occatiotis* 

nor does any injury to their conſtitution “. 
Like the Perus ians, the Tullians of Ci, A= 

cording to Frezier, are of 'a tawny coldur, res 


ſembling reddiſh Copper” Ts eviout is "mes 


rent from that'of the Mttfiftods: who, as they: 
are produced by a white mam und a Negro wo- 


man, or a White womati afid a Negro man, are 
of a brown colour, or a "ritſxttre of black aud 


white. The Indians of South America. on tlie 


thick lithbs, a large cheſt, a dingrrenble vifage 


24 : 


[ 


fmall eyes, long ears, and ſeaight, bufhy; e a 
hair, They lengthen their cars, and parc out 


their beard with pinchers made of ffiells. 


the elimate be cold, moſt of them go naked, jv 
cepting a ſkin thrown' over their Houltfers,” At 
the extremity of Chili, and on the confines 6f 
Terra Magellanica, a gigantic race of men have, 

it is alledged, been lately difcovered. 'Frezier in- 
forms us, on the authority of ſeveral Spaniards, 
who pretended to be eye-witneſſes, that theſe 
men are nine or ten feet high. Theſe giants, he 


remarks, are called Patagonaans, and inhabit the . 
eaſtern parts of che deſert coaſt mentioned in an- _ 
tient voyages: The ſtory of the Patagonians 


was afterwards regarded as perfectly fabulous; 
becauſe the Indians diſcovered along the Straits 


- me " 7 + 
C25 0 f 
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Lettres edifiantes, recueil 25. p. 122- 


of Magellan ſurpaſſed not the ordinary ſtature 


9 : x 1 - 2 JS * * PIYY * 
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of men. * in this ci | 1 IK Rance, he continues, : 
that might deceive. _ in his account of the 75 
voyage of M. de Gennes; ; for both ſpecies of men 


| have been ſeen at the ſametime by the crew of one. 


veſſel; In 1709, the crew of the James of St. 
Malo faw.ſeven of theſe.giants. in Gregory Bay, 
and thoſe ↄf the St Peter, of. Marſeilles ſaw ſix, FE 
whom they actoſted,, and offered them bread, ED 
wine, and brandy, which they ref uſed, though 5 
they had preſented the ſailors with ſome arTOWSp ; 


and aſſiſted them in bringing the ſhip's boat 7 7 


ſhore But, as M. Frezier does not alledge Fe 
that he himſelf ſaw any of theſe ſavages, and as 
the relations which mention them are replete with 
exaggerations with regard to other ſubj ects, the 


exiſtence of a race of giants, eſpecially ſo high 3 


as ten feet, muſt be Fill held as ln 
tical; The body of ſuch a man muſt be eigh 
times the bulk of that of an ordinary perſon. 935 
The mean hei ght of the human ſpecies i is about 
five feet; and the extremes exceed not one foot 
above or below. this ſtandard. A man of fix - 
feet is very tall, and a man of four is very little. 
Giants and dwarfs Who exceed theſe terms 
ought to be conſidered AS accidental varieties, 
and not as diſtinct and permanem N 
Farther, if thoſe Magellavic giants exiſt, their 
number muſt be very ſmall; for the ſavages of 
the Straits and of the 1 iſlands are of a 
middle ftature. "TI ont Honey Tu have - 
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black ſtraight hair . In a Word, their ſtature 


exceeds not the common ſtandard, and, both in 


% - 


colour wok Hales ay FAARAE the viher Ameri- | 
cans. & 1 1 „ - Fe 
| Thus,” the whole: alia of Alte cor 
tains but one race of men, who are all more or 
leſs tawny : And, if we except the northern re- 5 


gions, where we find meh ſimilar to the Lap- 
landers, and likewiſe men with fair hair, like 


the inhabitants of the north of Europe, all the 


reſt of this vaſt territory is peopled with inhabi⸗ 


tants, among whom there is little or no diverſity. 
In the Antient Continent, on the other hand, we 


have found a prodigious variety in different | na- 
tions. This great uniformity among” the h- 
tives of America ſeems to proceed from their 
leing all in the ſame manner. All the Ameri- 
cans were, or ſtill are ſavages: The Mexicans 


and Peruvians were ſo recently poliſhed, that 


they ought not to be regarded as an exception. 
Whatever, therefore, was the origin of theſe fa- 


vages, it ſeems to have been common to the 


whole. All the Amerrcans have ſprung from 
the ſame ſource, and have preſerved, with little 


variation, the characters of their race; for the 
have al Fohjinueg in A gh ite; and have 
| - 3 followed 


Ses [nas and. _ iI A cdandbe * 
| Molucques, par Argenſola, tom. 1. p. 35 and 285. le Voy. 


de M. de Gennes, par Froger, p- 97; les Voy· de la Comp? ; 


d' Holl tom. 3. p. 651,; and fr 179 K* · 
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or cold, as thoſe of the ALE CHOU aid. 


than e 


bliſhmert in this 


rieties ſufficient time to re 1 to render 
_ their effects conſpicuous. Ae n 

Each of theſe reaſons merits kp Gf 
ſion. That the Americans are a new people, 
can admit of no douht, when we conſider the 
| ſmalineſs of their number, their ignorance, and 
the little progreſs made by the moſt civilized of 
them in the arts of life: For, though the firſt 
relations of the diſcovery and conqueſt of Ame- 
rica mention Mexico, Peru, St Domingo, &cc. 
as countries full of people, and though we 
are told, that the Spaniards had every where to 
conquer numerous armies; yet it is eaſy to per- 


ceive that theſe facts are exaggerated z- becauſe, | f 


in the firſt place, few monuments remain of the 
pretended grandeur of theſe people; adly, Be- 
cauſe their country, though now peopled with 
Europeans, who are unqueſti onably more i 
ſtrious than the natives, is ſtill wild, uncultiva- 
ted, and covered with wood; and, beſides, it is 
only a group of inacceſſible and uninhabitable 
mountains, wich, of: courſe, leaves only ſmall 
ſpots proper either for culture or habitation; 


zdly, Becauſe, even acrortling to their own tra- 


ditions, concerning the time vrhen they firſt uni- 
ted into n * Peruvians reckon only 12 
9 „ Wes A 1 , "i kings, 


recent to allow thoſe cauſes: which Posse da 
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| kings, the firſt f whom hegen to file the | 
and thus it appears, that not above. 200-00” 


therefore, with which America was conquered, | 


had elapſed fince the Peruvians ceaſed. to be abs 


ſolutely ſavage. 4thly, Becauſe, if theſe people = 
had been numerous, the Europeans, even with = 


the advantage of gun-powder, would never hayg 
been able to enſlave them, The Negroes, not- 


withſtanding all our attempts to conquer and 
reduce them to ſubjection, ſtall preſerve their ius 
dependence, though the effects of gun - powder 

were equally unknown and equally formidable 


to them as to the Americans. The facility, 


appears to be a demonſtration; that this country 
Was thinly and recently inhabited. | 141383. © 


In the new Continent, the temperature of the bo 


| diferent climates is more equal than in the An- 


tient Continent, This effect is the production 
of ſeveral cauſes. The Torrid Zone is not ſo 
hot in America as in Africa, The territories of 
America comprehended under this Zone are 
Mexico, New Spain, Peru, the country of the 
Amazones, Braſil, and Guiana. The heat is 
never exceſſive in Mexico, in New Spain, or in 
peru; becauſe theſe countries are greatly eleva- 


ated above the ordinary ſurface of the globe. 


The thermometer, during the hotteſt weather, 
never riſes ſo high in Peru as in France. The 
air is cooled by the ſnows which cover the tops 


of the RR and . n which 18's | 


nn dees pr Grp, . ; fo 


g n ** „srrc les 


alſo; —— black or very brown 1 Ne 
only tary: "The country ofthe th  _ 
There che air id extremely ——ů 
muck cooler than if the land were dry It 
beſides, worthy: remarks that the eaſt; wind 
whieh-blows eonſtantly between the Tropics; ur- | 
rives not ut 'Brafily the Amazone country; o 
Guiana, till it ase traverſed a vaſi ocean, und 
acquired à comſiderable degree of cold! It is 
for this reaſon; as well as the quantity of Water? 
foreſts, and almoſt perpetual rains, that theſe 
regions of America are much more temperate. | 
than they would otherwiſe | be. But the caſt 
wind; in traverſing the low: lands of Auserieu ; 
acquires a confiderable degree of heat before it | 
arrives at Peru. The air in Peru, therefore, 
would be much hotter than in Braſil or Guiana, 
if it was not cooled by the elevation of the 
country and ſnows. The eaſt wind; however;. 
ſtill retains ſo much heat as to have an-influence = 
on the colour of the natives; for thoſe h, b 
their ſituation, are much expoſed to it, are more "> 
yellow than' thoſe who live in the valleys be- 


tween the mountains, and are protected from ] 
the effects of this wind. Beſides, this wind, af - 
ter ſtriking againſt the high mountains, is re- | 


fleted upon the adjacent plaina, and carries a- 
long W it that freſhneſs WG it . from 


| the 


_ — | , 
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- the ſnow nbiab germ bein. fumes adit. 
& — {aow,; muſt, f itſelf, frequently © 
produce cool winde. The united operation of 

rica uncommonly temperate... it/is/ not, there - 
fore, ſurpriſing, that we find not, in this count 
try, black; or even brown men, ſimilar tothe 
natives of Africa or Aſia who live under the 
ſame parallels, where the circumſtances. % 
be afterwards, mentioned ate extremely diſſe- 
tent. Whether we ſuppoſe, theo, the inhabitants 
of America to have been antiently or recently, 
eſtabliſhed in that country, we ought not to find 
black men there; becauſe; their Torrid Zone is 
112 — EC Ab ane 4 401 ' 
The laſt reaſon I mentioned for the little va- 
riety among the Americans, was the uniformity. 
in their mode of living. They were all-lavage 
or very recently civilized, and they all lived in 
he ſame manner. Suppoſing them to have been 
derived from a common origin, they were diſ- 
perſed, without having their breed croſſed. Each 
family gave riſe to a nation, the inhabitants of 
which were not only ſimilar to each other, hut 
to all the neighbouring tribes. As both their 
food and their elimates were nearly the ſame, 
they had no means either of improving or de- 
generating. They muſt, therefore, have always 
continued the. ſame, ne ee . 
chanced to . — | 
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Wich regard to Add I have no 
dene of theological conſiderations,” but 
that it is the ſame with ours. The reſemblante 
of the North American ſavages” to the oriental 
Tartars, renders it probable, that they originally 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock. The late diſco w- 
ries by the Ruſſians of ſeveral lands and iſlande 
beyond Kamtſchatka, which extend nearly s - 
far as the weſt part of the Continent of Ameri - | 
ca; leave no room to queſtion the poſſibility of a | 
communication, provided theſe diſcoveries were 
well atteſted, and the lands lay contiguous; But, 
even ſuppoſing; conſiderable intervals of ſea, is it 
not extremely probable that ſome had 'crofſed + 
theſe: ee! in queſt of new countries, or that 
they were thrown upon the American eoaſts by 
tempeſts? There is, perhaps, a greater interval of 
ſea: between the Marianne iſlands and Japan, 
than between any of the lands from Kamtſchatka 
to America; and yet the Marianne iſlands were 
peopled with inhabitants who muſt have come 
from the eaſtern continent. 1 am, therefore, 
inclined to believe that the firſt men who arrived 
at America, landed on the north-weſt of Cali 
fornia; that the extreme cold of this climate 
obliged them to migrate to the more ſouthern 
parts of their new habitation; that they firſt 
ſettled at Mexico and Peru, from whence they - i 
again ſpread over the ſouthern and northern re- | 
gions of that continents; for Mexico and Peru | 
muſt be. conſidered as the oldeſt and firſt inka=  _ I 
Vor. III. Sb >, r 
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it is probable that it has long been inhabited ad 
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bited territories of America, beanie they are the 5 
moſt elevated, and the only countries where men 
were found in the form of regular ſocieties. 


We may alſo preſume that the itihabitants of 


PDavis's Straits, and of the northern parts of La- 
brador, came originally from Greenland, which 


is only ſeparated from America by this narrow 


| Arrait; for, as 1 formerly remarked, the native 
| of Davis' s Straits, and thoſe of Greenland; have 4 


a perfect reſemblance to each other. As to the 
manner in which Greenland was peopled, it is 
probable that the Laplanders would migrate from ; 
Cape-north, which is only 150 leagues: from 


Greenland. Farther, as the iſland of Iceland is 
| almoſt contiguous to Greenland, and is not _ 


remote from the moſt northerly of the 


frequented by the people of Europe ; and that 
colonies had even been eſtabliſhed 1 in Greenland 
by the Danes. That white men, with fair hair, 


ſhould have been found in Greenland, 18 not, 


therefore, ſurpriſing, as they derived their origin 
immediately from the Danes; and there is rea- 
ſon to think, that the white men along Daviss 
Straits proteeded from the European whites, 
who had been ſealed in Greenland, from which 
they might eaſily paſs by traverſing. the narrow = 
fea that forms this ſtrait. - 3 


America is not leſs ſingular for the dem 

ty in the figure and clour of its inhabitants, 

than Aﬀeich is remarkable for the variety of men 
44 it 
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it contains. "This nde the world is very au- . 
tient, andit abounds with people. The climate 


is extremely hot; and yet the temperature f 5 


the air differs widely in different nations. Their 


manners alſo are not leſs various, as appears 


from the deſeription given above. All theſe 


cauſes have concurred in producing a greater va» 
riety af men in this quarter of the globe than i in 
any ather: For, in examining the differ 


temperatures in the countries of Africa, we find, 


that, in Barbary: and all the regions adjacent 


to the Mediterranean, che men are white, and 
only a little tawny.: This whole tract of com = 


try is refreſhed, on one hand, by the air of the 


Mediterranean ſea, and hy the ſnows on Mount 


Atlas, on the other: It is, beſides, ſituated in the 
Temperate Lone, on this {ide of the Tropic. All 


the natives, likewiſe, from Egypt to the Canary 
iſlands, are only more or leſs tawny. Beyond 


che Tropic, and on the other fide of Mount At-. 


las, the heat becomes much greater, and the in 
habitants are very brown, but not entirely black. 
But, When we come to the 17th or 18th degree 


of north latitude, under which Senegal and Nu - 


natives are perfectly black. At Senegal, the li- 
quor in the thermometer riſes to 38 degrees, While 
it ſeldom riſes to 30 in France, and never exceeda 
25 in Peru, though it he ſituated under the Tor- 


rid Zone. In Nubia, we have ng ohſervations 


made with the thermometer ; But all travellers, | 


ee 
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agree in declaring the heat to WPI "REIT The 
ſandy deſarts between Upper Egypt and Nubia © | 
heat the air to ſuch à degree, that the north. 
wind muſt be extremely ſeorching in that coun- 
try. Beſides, as the eaſt wind, which generally 

bia till after it has traverſed Arabia, it is not ſur- 
priſing to find the natives very black : It is fil 


perfectly black;. for the eaſt wind, before it 
reaches them, muſt blow over the whole of Afri- 
ca in its greateſt breadth, which renders the heat 
of the air almoſt inſupportable. Taking, there- 


fore, the whole of Africa ſituated between the 


Tropics, where · the eaſt wind blows moſt con- 
ſtantly, we may eaſily conceive why the weſt- 
ern coaſts of this-part of the globe ſhould," and 
actually do ſuffer a greater degree of heat than 
the eaſtern coaſts; for this wind arrives at the 
eaſtern coaſts with a freſhneſs which it acquires 
by traverſing a vaſt ſea; but, on the other hand, 
before it arrives at the weſtern coaſts, it acquires 
a ſcorching heat by blowing acroſs the interior 
regions of Africa. It . this reaſon that the 
coaſts of Senegal, Sierra-Leona, Guiney, and all 
the weſtern parts of Africa ſnuated under the 
Tropics, are the hotteſt climates on the globe. 
It is not near ſo hot on the eaſtern coaſts, as at 
Moſambique, Mombaza, &c. I cannot, there 
fore, heſitate in aſcribing to this reaſon the cauſe 
8 the true Negroes, . 
5 men, 


lefs ſurpriſing to fee the inhabitants of Senegak 


M „ 


8 OMAN srreiss Eg 9 


Caffres, or men of a leſs * 
eaſtern coaſts. penal, aroma tram 


kinds of ' blacks, which is very apparent, pro=. 
ceeds from the heat of the climate, which' is not 


very hot in the eaſtern parts, but exceſſive m 


the weſtern. 
the heat conſiderably diminiſhes, both on acco 


of the higher latitude; and becauſe che point f 


Afriea begins to turn narrow; and this point of 


land, being ſurrounded by the ſea; receives freſi- 


er breezes than if it had been in the midſt of a 
continent. The natives alſo of this country be- 


gin to whiten, and are naturally more white man 


black, as was formerly remarked. Nothing can 
prove more clearly that the climate is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the varieties of mankind, than this 
colour of the Hottentots, whoſe blackneſs could 


not be NES ans Im ver. e of the ; 


* . 
climate. « 7 n 


We will ene more ata mn OY 
nion, if we examine the other people who live 


under the Tropics, to the eaſt of Africa. — 


inhabitants of the Maldiva iflands, of Ceylon, of 
the point of the Indian Peninſula, of Sumatra, 
of Malacca, of Borneo, of Celebes, of the Phi- 


lippine iſlands, &c. are all very brown, without 


being abſolutely black ; becauſe. all theſe terri- 


tories are either iſlands or peninſula s. The ſea, I 
in theſe climates, has a great effect in tempering 8 


the air; and 'belides, the eaſt and weſt winds, 
12852 | — 


Beyond the Tropic on the ſour, 
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which blow alternately in this part ofthe: gäbe = 
paſs over a vaſt axtent of ſea; before they arrive) 
at this Archipelago, Thus all theſe iſlands are 
peapled with brown men, becauſe the heat is not 
exceſſive, But, in Ne Guiney, we find hlacks, 
Who, from the ee eee eee 29 5 
be xeal Negroes becauſe, in this country, which: 
extends ſo far ta the eaſt” as to form à kind f 
continent, che wind which traverſes it id much 
hotter than that which prevails in the Indian 
ocean. In New Holland, which is not ſo hot a 
climate, che natives are leis black, and very ſimi- 
lar ta the Hottentots. Do not theſe Negroes 
and Hottentats, who live ſo remote from the o- 
ther people ' diſtinguiſhed by that appellation, 
prove that their colour depends on the heat of 
the climate? No communication can ever he 
ſuppoſed to have taken place between Africa and 
this ſouthern continent; and yet we find there 
the ſame ſpecies of men, becauſe the ſame cir- 
_ cymſtangces concur in producing the ſame degree 
of heat. An example taken from the other ani« 
mals, will ſtill farther confirm what has been ad- 
vanced, It has been remarked, that, i in the pro- 
vince of Dauphiny, all the ſwine are black, but 


that, in Vivarais, on the other fide of the Rhone, 


where it is colder than in Dauphiny, all theſe a- 
nimals ate white. It is not probable that the in- 
habitants of one of theſe two provinces would 
agree to raiſe only black fwine, and the other 
1 It appears to me that this 
Phaenomenon | 


— — — 
* 


+, © HUMAN: [SPECIES * 


eee ene the different tempera- 
ture of the cliniates, combined, 5. ah ; 


the; manner; df feeding theſe. animals. 
Ihe few blacks who are found in the Philips | 


pines, and ſome other iſlands of the Indihn och, 
are probably deribed from the Papous of -Ne- 
groes of New Guiney, with which the European 
| have been acquainted only for theſe laſt yoyeats, 
Dampier, in the 1700, diſcbvered the moſt vaſt» 
ern part of this country; to which he gave the. 
name of New: Britain; hut irs extent is Mill ans | 
known z we only know that theſe parts of 


which have bein lilcoveted, ney rac; & | 
inhabited. 8 405 HG a Oo Ol ID j 

Thus it appears, his the exifience of Negros | 
is confined to thole parts of the earth; whete all /- / | 
the neceſſary eireumſtances eoncur in producing | 


a conſtant and àn exceſſive heat. This heat ss 
ſo neceſſary, not only to the production, but even | 
to the preſervation. of Negroes, chat it has een 
remarked in our iſlands, Where the heat, though 
great, is not comparable to that of Senegal, that 
the Negro infants are ſo liable to be affected by 
impreſſions from the air, that they are obliged to 
keep them, for the firſt nine days after birth, in 
cloſe warm chambers. If theſe precautions be 
neglected, and the children expoſed to the air 
immediately after birth, they are liable to be 
affected with a tetanus, or locked jaw, Which 
proves fatal, becauſe it deprives them of the 
power of taking nouriſhment, M. Littre, who 
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chat the end of the glans, which was not covers * 


ed with eee chav che gen 
white 
This obſerration neee that the air ig 

neceſſary to produce the blackneſs of Negros. 
Tbeir children are born white, or rather red, 
like thoſe of other men. But, two or three days 


tawny, which grows gradually darker till the 
7th or 8th. day, when they are totally black. . It 
is well known, that all children, two or three. . 
days after birth, are affected with a kind of jaun- 

dice, which, among white * ſoon paſſes 
off and leaves no impreſſion: But in Negroes, - 
on the contrary, it gives an indelible colour to 
the ſkin, which becomes always more and more 
black. M. Kolbe remarks, that he has ſeen Hotr 
tentot children, who were born as white as the 
Europeans, become olive in conſequence of this 


jaundice which ſpreads over the ſkin three or 
four days after birth, and never goes off. This 


jaundice, and the impreſſion of the air, however, 
are only the occaſional, and not the primary 
cauſes of blackneſs; for it has been obſerved, 
that the children of Negroes, as ſoon as they 
come into the world, have black genitals, and a 
black {pot at the root of their nails. The action 
of the air, and the jaundice, may, perhaps, help 
ah expand this colour; 0 it is mim 


2 eee 7 


—— 


after birth, their colour changes to a yellowiſu 
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the world u Negro is brought, forth he will be = 
_ equally black as if he had been born im his on 

eountry; and that, if there is any difference in 
the firſt generation, it is ſo ſmall as not to be per-: 
cCecptible. This fact, however, implies not that 
are many reaſons for preſuming, that, as this co——- 
Jour is originally the effect of a long continued = 
Heat, it will be gradually effaced by the tempeta- 
ture of a cold elimate; and, conſequently, that FS 
if a colony of Negroes. were tranſplanted into a 
northern province, their 'deſcendants of the 8th, 
Toth, or tath generation, would be much fairer, 
. ͤ IPRA EO 
mate. 
22 ͤ 
black colour. Some of them alledge; that it | 
neither reſides in the ſkin nor ſcarf-ſkin, but in 
the cellular membrane between them * ; that 
Ein and Hark IKin ne Ct 
of other men. Dr Town, and ſome others, have 
maintained, that the blood of the Negroes is 
black, and that their blackneſs originates entire 
1 1 Wee 5 
Vor, III. ks a as gs ry _— | 
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believe this fact; for 1 have obſerved, that 


mog un, dhe blood of thoſe. perſons 2 
tavrny, yellowiſh, or brown complexions, is 


*  blacker than that of thoſe who are fairer. M. 


Barrere, who ſeems to have examined this ſub- 
ject moſt minutely *, tells us, and M. Winſlgy - 
2 agrees with him f, that the ſcarf-ſkin of New 
gtroes is black; and, though in extreme dne 
and tranſpareney may make it appear White, 
that it is really as black as the blackeſt horn, 
when reduced to the ſame degree of thinneſs. 
They alſo aſſure us, that the ſkin of the, Negroes, 
is of a reddiſh brown colour, approaching to 
| black. This colour of the Negroes, according 
to Barrere, is produced by their bile, which he 
affirms, from ſeveral diſſections be made in C 
yenne, inſtead of yellow, to be as black av ink. 
The bile, when abſorbed and diſperſed through - 
the body, tinges the ſkin of white people yel- 
low; and, if it were black, it would probably. 
produce a black colour,.. But, as ſoon as the - 
Fuſion of the bile ceaſes, the ſkin reſumes its na» 
tural whiteneſs. We muſt, therefore, : ſuppoſe, 
that the bile of the Negroes is perpetually effuſed, 
or, as Barrere alledges, that it is ſo abundant.as 
to be naturally ſecreted in the ſcarf - ſxin, and 
| to:tinge it of a black colour. Upon the whole, - 
it is probable, that both the bile and blood of Ne- 
r be e en ere Peerless 
_—_; . ] thiar 
? ns eee or. 
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facts cannot be admitted to prove the cauſe of 


the ather ; for, if the blackneſs: of the blood or 5 


bile be allowed to give the ſame colour to the 


of Negroes is black, we ought to aſk: hy their 
| blood or theit bile are of that colour? This pe- 
_ cies of falſe reaſoning, in . 
queſtion, renders it ſtill more intricate. For 
my dn part, it has always ppea I tome, hat 
the ſame cauſe which makes our 'complexions; 
brown; after being expoſed to the action of the 
ain d de rays of the ſun, which renders 
more brown than the French, and 


not here inquiring how this cauſe acts; I en 
mean to aſcertain that it does act, and that its > 
effects are more perceptible ren q* 
ſtrength and time of acting. 5 

| The heat of the eſimate is the chief cauſe er 
blackneſs among the human ſpecies. When 
this heat is exceſſive, as in Senegal and Guiney, 
the men are perfectly black; when it is à little: 
leſs violent, the blackneſs is not ſo deep; when 
it becomes ſomewhat” temperate, as in Barbary, 
Mogul, Arabia, &æc. the men are only e 
and, laſtly, when it is altogether temperate, as 
in Europe and Aſia, the men are white. Bois! 
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ä alſo renders the T | 
Negroes'blacker than the Moors; Beſides, I am 2 


ſkin, then, inſtead of demanding why the ſkin' 5 7 5 5 5 | 
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varieties, indeed, are produced by the mode of | | | 
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of the weather; while the Tartam ure peu * 
ally expoſed to the action of the ſun and air. 
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by 1 while the: Turgpdins;: wb Gena. 
mme latitude, 1 
ſifely be aſcribed to the Tartars being always = 
erxpoſed to the air; toi their having 0 cities t 
fixed habitations; to their fleeping conſtantly'on 


the ground; and to their rough and ſuvage mat! : 


ner of living. Pheſe circumſtances art ſuſfictemt 
to render the Tartars more fwarthy than the 
Europeans, who want nothing to make life es- 
ſy and comfortable. Why are the Chineſe fal- 
er than the Tartars, though they reſemble them 
in every feature? Becauſe they are more poliſu - 
ed; becauſe they live in towns, and practice eve 
ry art to guard themſelves againſt the injuries 


- But, when the cold becomes extreme, it pro- 
r e ee e The 
Samoiedes, the Laplanders, and the natives ef 
Greenland, are very tawny. Weare even aſſured; 
chat ſome of the Greenlanders are as black as the 


ſame effect upon the ſkin, becauſe each of theſe 
cauſes. acts by a quality common to both; and 
this quality is the dryneſs of the air, which, per- 
haps, is equally great in extreme cold as in extreme 
heat. Both cold and heat dry the ſkin, and give 
it that tawny hue which we find among - 
Laplanders. Cold contracts alt the productions 


of nature. The Laplanders, accordingly, ho 


Africans. Here the two extremes approach each. . 
other: Great cold and great heat produce the 


þ 
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cart ford « der crmple 'of the + infliens' 
Rep aol this whole potab circle, PN . * : 
tenfive one, the breadth of Which is Timited by - 
nothing but the exceffivecoldieſs; for that race - 
_ totally difappears, water ee 1 
rh on ee te 71 I 5 Fe 
4; ea Ret © ur er” 
r dome and beautiful men. * 5 
is from this climate thut the ideas of the genu- i 
ine colour of mankind,” and of the various de- 
grees of beauty, ought to be derived. The 
two extremes are equally remote from tk 
and from beauty. The civilzed cohntries, 


ſituated under this Zone, are Georgia, Clrcalſia, 1 . 


the Ukraine, Turkey in Europe, Hungary, dhe 
ſouth of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, 


and the northern part of Spain. The natives.of 


rheſe territories are the moſt handſome and ned 

beautiful people in the world. * 
The climate may be regarded as the chief cauſe | 
of the different colours: of men. But food, 
though it has leſs influence upon colour, greatly - 
affects the form of our bodies. C | 
ſome, and ill-prepared food, makes the human 
ſpecies degenerate. All thoſe people who live 
miſerably, are ugly and ill-made, Even in 
rains,” the COIN are not ſo beautifuf | 

as 


rſe, unwhole- 


| of theelevated/and hilly; parts, are more adtives; | 
- nimble, handſome, ingenious, and beautiful, 
| than thoſe who live in the plains, where the lair 


the breed be croſſed by the importation of freſh. | 


| 3a CT At $/0B/THE. 


— inworedeg * 
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are rieher and better fed than in others the men 
are likewiſe more handſome: und have better. 
countenances. The ae andthe e 
influence, upon the figure of men, beaſta, Aid 
plants. In the ſamie province, the inhabitants - 


is thick and leſs pure, In France, it is impoſ- 


üble to perpetuate the race of Spaniſh or Burbs 
ry horſes: They degenerate. even in the 1 


generation, and, in the third or fourth, unleſs 


ſtallions, they become altogether French horſes; . 
The effects of elimate and of food upon animals 


are ſo well known, chat we need hardly mention 7 


them: And, though their operation is ſlower and 


leſs apparent upon men; yet, from analogy, we 
_ ought to conclude, that their effects are not leſs. 
certain, and that they manifeſt themſelves in all 

the varieties we find among the human ſpecies. 


. Upon the whole, every circumſtance concurs. 
in proving, that mankind. are not compoſed of: 
ſpecies eſſentially different from each other; that, 
on che contrary, there was originally but one 
ſpecies, who, after multiplying and ſpreading o- 
ver the whole ſurface of the earth, have:under-- 
gone various changes by the influence of climate, 


food, mode of . N diſcaſes, and the 
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ay F L our knowledge i is dtd = com- 

7 paring the relations -and diſcrepancies | 
which ſubſiſt between different objects. If brute 

animals had no exiſtence, the nature of man 
would be ſtill more incomprehenſible. 1 

formerly conſidered man as a detached being, 
let us now inſtitute a compariſon between him 
and the other animals. Let us examine the na- 
ture of the animal world; let us inveſtigate their 
organization, and ſtudy their general oeconomy. 
This inquiry will enable us to draw particular in 
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ferences, to-diſcover relations, 
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effects of the 
ving machine, and. lead us to that important 
5 of which man is the ultimate object. 
Aendern eb. 1 . ad 
The general properties of matter, being com- | 
mon to animated as well as inanimated beings, 
belong not to our ſubje& *. The HOI poſ- 
ſeſſed by plants as well as animals ought-llke- 
wiſe to 8 rejected. It is for this reaſon that 
we have. treated of nutrition, of growth, py re- 
production, and even of g generation, pro 
common to the plant aud pi 5 5 befe 
ing upon thoſe qualities mich beer 1 
and eonſtitute animated bodies, a e e 
In the next place, as many beigen, are com- 
prehended in the claſs. "of animals, whoſe orga- 
nization differs greatly from that of man, and 
the more perfect animals, we hall likewiſe K« 
theſe out of our view, and examine ſuch only s 
| make the neareſt: approaches to ourſelves. 
But, as man is not a fimple animal, Sk 
nature is ſuperior: to that of other animals, we 
ſhall endeavour to inveſtigate, the cauſe of this 
ſuperioxity, in order that we may be enabled 
todiftinguiſh what is peculiar da him, from +: 
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Haring thi . circumſcribed Got Wözsck; "wid 
| lopt off its Extrethitſes, we halt proceed to A. . 
Sener! diviſic ion of it. Before giving a detail of 
hte various parts, and of their fund icns, Jet s 
attend to the general refalts of the” animal ma- 
chine; und, before reaſoning upon The" exuldy, 
let us enumerate and Acſibes the effects? 
An animal 5 is diſtinguiſhed by two "modes of 
exiſtence, that of motion, and that of reſt; which - 
alternately ſucceed one another during thewhole 
of life. In the former, all the ſprings of the 
machine are in action; in the latter, afl is at 
reſt, excepting dne part, and that part acts e 
qually when the animal is aſleep and when it 
is awake. This part, therefore, is abſolutely | 
neceſſary, ſince the "animal cannot exift'in an. 
manner without it. This part Ts likewiſe inde= - 
pendent of the other, becaule"it' can Ack loge; 3 
and the other part depends upon Mi, en 
it cannot act without its aſſiſtance. The one is 
a fundamental part of the animal '0ecotiomy, ; 
becauſe it aQs continually,” and without inter- 
ruption ; the other is lefs 5 becauſe it ; 
acts only by alternate intervals. % 879, 
This firſt diviſion of the Ser Wadi iS 
general, and feems to be well founded.” Its 
not ſo difficult to examine an animal when a- 
ſleep, as when awake and in action. This di- 
ſtinction is eſſential, and not a ſimple change uf 
condition, as in an inanimated body, Which is 
equally indifferent to reſt or motioh; for an 
Wi inanimated body would continue gy | | 
= £ 


3 FRong unleſs i rere confine 

to change, by the application of ſome ſome impelling 
er web eg ess, But an animal changes its 
tate, by its, Own proper powers. It, paſles, na- 
tuzally, and without reſtraint, from motion to 
reſt, and from reſt to motion. The moment of 
awaking returns, as neceſſarily. as that of Necp; 
and both happen independent of. foteign cauſes 
becauſe the animal can exiſt during a certain time 
only! in either ſtate; and continued walking or 
feeping would! be equally: fatal to life. 

The animal oecongmys then, may be . 
| into two parts; thefuſt of whichaQs perpetually 
| without any interruption, and the Jecond, ace 
b 1 
1 = nge, in 8 which reſpire, and the action of 
the heart in the foetus ſtate, conſlitute the for- 
mer; and. the action of the. ſenſes, Joined to. the 


movements. of the 1 5 deres. conſtitute N 
ter. FP 55 

If we conceive th the bs cr. Peg endo- 
ed by! Nature with this firſt. part of the animal 
oeconomy only, rhough. deprived of ſenſe = 
progreſſive motion, they would {till be. animated, 
and would differ in nothing from animals alleep. 


An oyſter, or a zoophyrte,. which appear not to 


vals only... The action of the heart and 


Þþ 


poſſeſs. either external ſenſes, or, the power of | 


progreſſive motion, are animals deſtined to ſleep 
continually, . A vegetable, in this, view, is 2 
ney animal : And, in general, eyery orga- 
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Sleep, e e, 2thibreſdve; is not an a- 
eidental ſtate induced by the exereiſe of its fun- 
tions while awake: It is, on the contrary, u 
eſſential mode of exiſtence, and ſetves as baſs 


to the animal oeconomy. Our being commen- 
ces with fleep; the foetus Hleeps perpetually ; | 
and the infant conſumes men er time in chat 5 
ſtate. Aa „ 0 . N 
| Wu 8 ich apptars to be n ſtate | 
purely paſſive, a ſpecies of death, is, on the cni··- 
trary, the original condition of animated beitigs, - 
and the very foundation of life itſelf.' It is wil 
a privation of certain qualities and exer . 
but a real and more general mode of exiſtance 5 
than any other, With fleep our exiſtence com- 
mences: All organized beings, which are not en- 
dowed with ſenſes; remain perpetually in this 
condition; none exiſt in continued action; and 
che exiſtence of every animal neee 
leſs of this ſtate of repoſGGGG. N. 
If the moſt perfect animal Wett edc to ; 
that part alone which acts perpetually, it would 
not differ, in appearance, from thoſe beings ts _ 
which we can hardly aſcribe. the name of An- 
mal. With regard to external functions, it 
would have a ſtriking reſemblance to a vegetable; 
for, though the animal and vegetable differ in 
external organization, they both exhibit-+ the 
ſame. reſults; They both receive nouriſhment, 


* " * 


they wou have morexteraal or chi 
ation. Dut, if his ed pelt 
be elothed' ini 4 proper hover; org n Uher 
words, if it be endowed with ſenſes and me- 
bers; animal life wih inflandy*wanifeſt itſetf; 
und, in proportion to the quantity of ſenſe ,,́ẽte 
members contained in this cover,” Ge aulrmuation — 
will be more complete, aud He Anne wor e 
perfect. It is this envelope or cover, therefore, 
which eonſüätütes che diſtinctioti between diffe- 
rent animals. he internal part, Which the 
baſis-of the animat ceconomy, 3' common to e 
very ahinizted being, without” exception; and. 
as to its mdde; it is nearly the fame in man AH¹d = 
in al} animals which Leni cr fleſh and blood. J 
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extremities of this eberr. * 


Jo illuſtrute this ſubject, det us cotiphre Me 
body A man with that of a horſe, „an G, e. 
The internal part, which acts perperally, ame- 
ty he heart and lungs, or the organs of. Gun 


tion and reſpiration, is nearly the fume im fnan 
and in the animal! But the enterhal cover is 


extremely different! "The ſonide of the annals | 
boty, rr, nh e wr ſithilar to thefe = | 
of the human flame, differ prodietoulty "Th #2 
number, | 
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number, FF 
ue more — — lengthened, 
flattened, &c. Their extremities are more or 
leſs elevated, or hollowed;. and feyeral of them 
ar mee — into one. Some, "aarthie 5 
others is e ee — 
the vertebrae, the ribs, &c. Of others; the num - 
ber is diminiſhed, as the bones! of the carpus, 
metacarpus, tarſus, metatarſus, phalanges, & 
whüch give riſe to great varieties in the figure 
eee, compared with that of the human 
| body. v7; 5 Kerl abr e TO | 
"We. will be ail farther convinced, that the 
| principal diſtinQions between the body of man, 
and thoſe of the other animals, axiſe from the 
_ extremities, if we attend to the following cir- 
cumſtances. Let us divide the body into x 


principal. Pere che trunk, che, head, Amd e 


members. The head and members, which zre 


the extremities. of the body, cogſtitute the chief 
differences between man and the other animals. 
By examining theſe three principal parts, we find 
that the greateſt differences /in the trunlet are ; 
found at its ſuperior and inferior extremities; 
for the animals have no clavicles on the ſuperior 
* trunk, and the inferior is ter- 
minated by a tail, which conſiſts of a certain 
number of external vertebrae, which exiſt not in 
man. In the fame manner, the inferior extre- 
mk che head, or i and the ner 


Nee 2 .. 
of a man, it is eaſy to perceivt that they differ 
chieſly in their extremiĩties; for, at the firſt 
glance of the eye nothing has leſs reſemblance 
. of à horſe t 
ano rl. ee ee, e enen 
| Regarding the heart, therefore, as the centre N 
af the animal machine, it is obvious that mn 
reſembles. the other animals in this and the 
neighbouring parts; and that the farther from 
this centre, the diſſerences become; r 
derable, till we arrive at the extremities, where 
they are hy much the greateſt. But, where this 
centre, or the heart itſelf, diſfers, then the ani- 
mal is inſinitely temoveũ from man, and poſſeſe 
0 ſes nothing in common with the erratures under 
conſidetation . In moſt inſecte, for example, tiee 
organization of chis principal part of the animal N 
oeconomy is ſingular. Inſtead of a heart and 
lungs, we find parts which perform ſimilar fune· 
tions, and for that reaſon. have been regarded as 
analogous to thoſe viſcera, but which, in reality, — 
are very different, both in their ſtructure, and in — 
the reſult; of their action. Inſectz, accordingly, 
differ as much as poſſible from man and the quar 
drupeds. A ſlight variation in the central parts 
is 3 accompanied with an amazing diſſer- 
ence 
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| + rn 9 a6y Wh to — i 
figure is ſo extradrdimary, thai id has nn reſear» 
mene other creature 

In oontemplating mem, quadrupetd, birds, 

fiſhes, und reptiles;- what a prodigioue waridty = 

occurs in the figure and proportien'of their 5 

dies, in the number and poſnion of their n 

bers, in the ſubſtance of their fleſh; bones; unͥn 

integuments ? The quadrupeds have talls 2 

Horns ;/ and all their extremities differ remitrk- 
ably from thoſe of man. The cetaccous animals 
live in a different element z. and, chough ey 

generate in a manner ſimilar to the quadrupada, 
their figure is extremely diſſatent, being tot 

deprived of inferior entremities. Thie birdu aii 
fer ſtill more from man, by their beak, their fed» 
thers, their flying; and their muhiplicatiom by 
means of eggs. The fiſhes and amphibious in- 
mals are ſtill. farther remmved from the hum 
figure ; and the reptiles are entirely deſtitute uf 
members. Thus we find, that the gveateſt di- 
verſity confſts in the envelope or external ort, 
the internal ſtructure, on the contrary, being 
nearly the ſame: All animals are furniſed wb 
à heart, a liver, a ſtomach, inteſtimes, and-organs * 
of generation. Theſe, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the moſt eſfential parts of the ani- 
mal oeconomy, becauſe they are the moſt con. 
RA | 
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None ef theſe ie 26" deprived of an e 


r dee 
but we are certain, that” they are a endowe 
with-the ſenſe of ſeeing,” and perhaps alſe With 
that of hearing. The ſenſes; therefore, may be 
conſidered as a the /effentiat pare of the mimt | 
occofiibitry; ds well as the brain, which is Mie oris . 
gin of alt '(ifation'” Even the infedts, which 
Güter fo mich in their central parts from other” 
aninih;” have" analogotis to 4 brain, 
and its ft ions are finfilar to thoſe ede ber 75 
animals: And thoſe animals, as che oiſter, which = 
ſeem to be deprived of: brain, dught te ber re- 


Nite de bare meg ad VR 
table life; -- Ae Ma net 3 g be i Fr; 

Thus we Wave diſcovered the braitr ac the fenſes 
2 oſeeond rue pate of che animal bee. 


3 


1 — nermat 
part of che amal. Tris from the braitt that the 75 
extertat parts reveive' their power of moving ane 
acting, by means of the -fpinal martow aid the 
nerves which bre only -preterigations' of this 
mars Aid,” as the heatt and'rife whole ius 
rior parts eommemieste wich che Brit indexes = | 
"Any" 115 wm Oy TOON 518 r „ 


Nes 
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Jus 1 n ee 
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ceeeation with the internal parts by the ramiſes - 
tions of the nerves. This union is intimate and 5 


xeciprocaly and, though tho FunQionsababoawh 


rated, reithour inn, deſtruction to the abimale 


The heart, and the whole internal parts, act 5 


continually, without the ſmalleſt. interruption; 
and independent of external cauſes. But te 
ſenſes and envelope act only by alternate inter- 

vals, and ſueceſſive vibrations excited by exter- 
nal cauſes. Objects act upon the ſenſes, and — 
4 action i is modified by the, ſenſes, and. tranſported, 

in- this modified form, to the brain, where the 
impreſſion firſt receives the appellation of Senſa - 


tion: Us ee in conſequence of ne ee 
ſion, acts up 


4 


{ communicates; 
the vibrations. it eee, theſe vibrations: 
produce progreſſive motion, and all the other, 


external actions of the body. When a badytie 
ated upon by any cauſe, it is well Kaj chat 


the body re- acts upon the cauſe. Thus object 
act upon animals by means of the ſenſes and, 
animals.'re-a&t upon  obje&s by their 
movements; and, in 8 is che cane, 


and re- action the effect. M Sb e 38 Zi i195 | 
4 


proportioned to the cauſe: In ſolid;bodi 


follow the laws of mechaniſm, en 
action are always equal. But, in the animal 
body, 
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fea ane. the 


though effeQs; in certain 


have no proportion to their apparent cauſes. A 


ſingle ſpark of fire will inflame a magazine of 
powder, and blow up's citadel;+\A ſlight-ftidtion. 
by electricity, a concuſſion ſo violent, 


Sit it n renek to great diſtances, and 
affects equally a thouſand perſons at the ſame 
time: It is not, therefore, farprifing that a flight 


and mauner of acting are perfectly unknovrn 
and, cobſequently; the proportion they may have 
to their effects muſt be equally unknowa. To 


the ſenſes; To this ale 1 reply, that, | 


impreſſion on the ſenſes ſhould produce 2 violent 
Te=aCtion in the animal. u mai ae n . 
Ms. bee ee 
| Cainſes vehichvadinir ef :meaſurement;/and-the | 
quantity of -whoſe effects can be exactiy eſtima- 
ted, are not ſo mimerous as thoſe whoſe. qualities 


do be proportioned to their cunſes eee | 
in nature innumerable inſtances where the effects 


meaſure à cauſe, it muſt be ſimple; its action i 
muſt be conſtant, and uniformly the ſame, or, 


at leaſt, it muſt vary only according to a khó—lͤ n 


law. ' Now; moſt effects in nature are produce 


by a combination of different cauſes, the action : 


. * n 


1 | law E 
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| analogies; For 
whichvare deprived uf ſenſes, are likewiſe depris 


all choſe which are — with ſenſes, enjoy 
like wiſe the loco motive faculty. Lalſo find, that 
this action of objects upon the ſenſes oſten makes 


/ 


* 
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| Cured, nor eſtimate, — nevriae.v1 N 
proach the truth by ꝓrobable cnjectures. 
I pretend not, therefore, to lay it down 06-6 


demonſtrated; fact, that progreſſive mation, aud 
the gia; external movements of: — . 


— — PEP Ay at on = 
For I find, that all organized being, 


voll of the power of p 


| motion, and that . 


the animal move inſtantaneouſſy, and even in- 
volumtariby; and that, when the movement is 


determined by the will, it is always the effect 


either of the immediate action of object upon 


the ſenſes, ar of N eee e a former 


„ ee enin | (to vir 
To render this ee chan letus analyze 
the phyſical-laws of our on actions. When an 
odject ſtrikes any of our ſenſes, and produces an 
agreeable ſenſation, and, of courſe, à deſire, this 
deſire muſt have a relation to ſome quality or 


mode of our enjoyment. We cannot deſire an 


object in any other way than ire mii ifleticins 
tion to ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, or touch it and this . 
deſire is only to ratify more fully either \that 
un wich whichwe percei ve che object, or be 

- 


. For, 


2 . 


+: Sos are sicher ob mar ry 


our nao Daria 
perceive the object, ve alſo-perecive the obſiruc- 
tion to the full a APE IEEE 
diſtance or proximity of our it 

the movements we perform in mmer 


W 


ſenſes. * £355. 46; Tov: SF * 7 111 i Hr TH. 


When 6 yarcethemrobjebt eien Wblepepün = 3 


have an inelination to touch it, if it be near, 
we ſeine it with our hand, and, if at à diſtance, 


we move forward: in order to approach it. A 
man, when deeply occupied with ſtudy; if hehe 
hungry, will lay hold of bread which he feels 


under his hand, and even carry it to hid mouth 
and eat it without being conſcious of his having 


by other impreſſions, which, by 


Wo 
ſame 


we perecive our ohiect, — | 


deſire, and the defire-itſelf, proceed entirely from = 


| curbing: al fitunted — wank ; 


_ aQed in this manner. "Theſe motions neceffarily ß 

reſult from che firſt impreſſion nde by the- 
and they would never fail to ſueceed the 

nprefion, if this aotural efe@were wot oppoſed 


ofthe firſt. A e vt; ue N r ien e 


An 3 being, therefore, without ſens 
ſition, as an oyſter, which probably enjoys che 
ſenſe of feeling very imperfectly, is deprived — 
only of progreſſive motion, but of ſentiment and 
intelligence; becauſe each of them would equals 
ly exeite deſire, and this defire would manifeſt 


itſelf by external movements. I am uncertain 
whether beings deprived of ſenſes have any 'pers 


"4 


—— if they have, x 


maſt be · very imperfect, ſince they are unable to 
perceive the exiſtence of oth ern. 


To illuſtrate this ſubject ſtill further; let uu 


ſuppoſe a man, at the moment he wiſhes to ap< 
proach an object, ſuddenly deprived of all His 
members, would he not endeavour to trail 'hik 
trunk along the ground in order to gratify is 
deſire? Nay, were he reduced eee eee rm 
and actuated by the fame deſires, 


ved of every faculty of motion, he would) Ai 


exert all his force to obtain a change of © firaas 
act | againſt the point that ſupported him, he 
would ſtill evince his paſſion by ufig his body: 
Thus external and progreſſive motion depend not 


on the organization and figure of the body, fince, ' 


whatever be the confirmation of 2 
endowed beende eee. atifyi 
8 it would not _ nme e 
ST N nn Dienen 150 w. 


4 A 


"fr; 


\ 


do gratify hio'wyes. 


mind ang any n 
ved Fee ſenſe, he would eee, 
though, by bis external conformation, he were 
eek motion. Ns 25 NN 28 a * 

Natural vans, as that of taking; nouriſhment, 


2 erer Theſe ä 
celaive 10 theſe wants, —— in order to 
ſupply them. Want is not deſire ; the: former 
differs, from the latter as cauſe differs from effect; 
deſire, therefore, cannot be produced wich- 
outs Ee intervention .of —— henever an 
animal, Een. 3 e Fits 
motion aceceds,..., HH SEE ne s ne i 

The action of external objects muſt neceſſarily 
produce ſome effect; and it is eaſy to perceive 
chat this effect is animal motion, — — 
the ſenſes are ſtruck in the ſame manner, the 
ſame ene wiformly * But ha 


(ni 5 2 


5 anger — — 


. cor ene nurh0n6 
the operation uf that principle to which che 
_ ſenſes communicate. their notices? The ſerifes 

ere only the-middic-term between abe action og 
object Dante bn This Ry ; 
A Os "far it can modify and alter the ans 5 
mal action and eren ſometimes oounteract it, 
notwithſtanding; the impreſſion of objects 


Wich regard to man, whoſe nature is ſo dif- 


ferent from that of other animals, this queſtion 
is difficult to ſolve; becauſe the ſoul participares = 
all our movements; and it is not eafy to'diftin= 
guiſh the effects of this ſpiritual ſubſtunet from 
thoſe produced ſolely by the material part of our 
frame. Of this we can form no judgment but 
by-anal6gy;and by comparing oer actes we the” 
natural Operations of the other #nimials. | 
as this ſpiritual ſubſtance has been erat 5 
man alone, by which he is enabled to think a 
reſloct, and; as the brutes are purely materia 
and neither think nor reſfect, and yet act, and 
leon e be determined by motives, we cannot 
heſitate in uneing the principle of motion? 
in them to be perfectly mechanical, Arge e 
pend abſolutely on their organization.” 


Lapprehend, therefore, that, in the ha 
the action of objects on the ſenſes produces ah. 
ather on dhe brain, which I ecüälider as' a ge” 
| neal int ** des e Mp 


A 


D AN TITTY _ 
| Hams wanfizined; woot by Abe external ſenſe 


| rr 


brations from the action of the ſenſes, but is oa: 


pable of retaining, for a long time, the vibrations 
thus excited; and it is the continuation of theſe 
vibrations that conſtitute impreſſions, whick ae 
en $005 e n eee ee ene 


of the vibrations. 


. ;\ The internal For therefore, diflars; 1 


fff place, from the external ſenſes by the faculr 


ty which it poſſeſſes. of receiving every ſpecies 


af impreſſion; -while the external ſenſes axe only 


aſſected in one mode, correſponding to their oon- 
formation: The eye, for inſtance, is not more 
affected with ſound than the car with light. 


adh The internal ſenſe differs from the external 
ſenſes, by the duration of the vibrations excited 


theſe ſpecies of.. ſenſes are of the ſame nature. 


The internal ſenſe. of a brute, as well as its-exr_ 


ternal ſenſes, are pure reſults of matter and mer 
chanical organization. Like the animal, man 
poſſeſſes this internal material ſenſe ; but he is 
likewiſe endowed with a ſenſe of a very different 
and ſuperior nature, reſiding. in that ſpiritual 
ſubſtance which animates us, and en 
our determinations.  _ TY 

Hence the brain of an e 1 


a which receives all impreſſions tranimitted 


to it by the external ſenſes ; and theſe impreſ- 
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by external cauſes. In every other artiele, bota 


tons or vibrations continue longer in the internal | 


s or TAY NATURE 


A iht external Wes. Of dhe we may afity 
form a conception; fince the duration of impref 
Hons, even on the external ſenſes, is very diffe- 
rent. The imprefion of light on the eye is Wen 
Enown to aft much longer than that ef ſound | 
du the ear. A rapid ſucceſſion of ſounds Us. | 
de heard diſtinckty; but a faccelfion of colouth 
' equally rapid confounds the eye. It is for this | 
reaſon that che vibrations tranſmitted to the in- 
ternal ſenſe by the eye are ſtronger than thoſe 


ednveyed by the ear, and that we deſeribe ob- 7 
Jets which we have ſeen in a more lively mah 


ner than thoſe we have heard. The vibrations 
excited by objects on the eye ſeem to continye 
longer than thoſe made upon any of the other 
ſenſes ; and, therefore, it appears to participate 
Mere bf e nature of the internal ſenſe. This 
might be proved by the quantity of nerves ex 
panded on the eye; for it alone receives nel 
as many as the three organs of Hg; ſmelling, | 
and taſting.” 
The eye, therefore, may be regarded as a 
continuation of the internal ſenſe. It conſiſts, 
as was remarked in another place, almoſt en- 
tirely of nervous fibres, and is only" a prolon- 
gation of the organ in which the internal ſenſe 
reſides. It is not, of courſe, ſurpriſing” that it 
ſhould make the neareſt approach to this inter- 
nal ſenſe. Its impreſſions are not only more 
durable, but, like the internal ſenſe, it poſſeſſes 
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| Wen ans af the fall, it mult he d owed 
are long and, ſtrongly. acted upon, the, vibrations 
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continue ſome time after the action af the oh 
je& has ceaſed, But the eye poſſeſſes this power | 
in.a.ſfupecreminent degree; and it is only exceeds 

— by che brain, Which not. only. preſerves. the 

| received, but. propagates. their ag+ 
Ku by communicating vibrations to the nerves . .. 
The. external organs of ſenſe, the brain, the. 
ſpinal. marxowr, and the nerves, Which ave exe 


panded over the whole body, ought to ba ne- 


rent from all others is, that its fulerum not only 
reſiſts and re- acta, but is even active itſelf; be- 


3 


garded as one continued mak, as an organic, 
machine, of which the ſenſes are the pati t 
which the action of external objects is applied. 
The brain is the fulcrum. or baſis; andithe nerwes 
axe the parts which receive mation from he ating; | 
powers. But what renders this machine: diffe=: 


* 1 
* 
228 


ſenſibility, it can admit many . and S 
temporary vibrations, and retain them in hs 
fame order they were received; becauſe each ime; 
preſſion communicates vibraticns to one part 
only of the brain, and ſucceſſi ve impreffions af. 
. ROIEDIIE an 
| ferent manne. 
r ee vn wake ane f u Un 
but endowed with an external ſenſe of great ex- 
tent and ſenſibility, as an eye, for example, ha- 
ving a retina as large as the brain, and poſſeſſing 
the faculty of retaining received impreſſions ;'it 
is certain, that an animal of this kind would 
fee, at the ſame time, both preſent objects, and- 
thoſe which it had formerly ſeen; becauſe, on 
_ this ſuppoſition, the vibrations always remaining, 
and the extent of the retina being large enough 
to receive them on different parts, the animal 
would perceive, at the ſame time, both preſent 
and paſt objects; and would, therefore, be me- 
chanically determined to act according to the 
| Wan by Ra the vibrations produced by 
the images, correſponding with, or oppokite to this 
determination, If the number of images fitted 
to excite deſire ſurpaſſed thoſe ſuited to produeg 
averſion, the animal would neceſſarily be deter- 
mined to move, in order to gratify this appetite: 1 5 
But, if the number and force of different images 
were equal, the animal, er : 
tive,. would remain at reſt. I lap, that all this 
t would 


time, thoſe which correſpond - with deſire would 
be oppoſed by thoſe that 
Gon, and from this equilibrium, or from the eu- 


bove another, — en 
mined to reſt or to action. | 


FITS „ Ae 
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ſenſes, by the faculty it poſſeſſes of retaining re- 
ceived impreſſions. This faculty is none fuſfis. 


cient to explain all the actions of animate, «nd 

to give us ſome idea of what paſſes within them. 
It-likewiſe demonſtrates the eſſential and infinite. 
difference betxreen them and us, and, at the 


neee EE what we 
poſſeſs in e. mor 
Animals have ſome ſenſes af exquiſite eng 
neſs 3. but, in general, they are not all equal co. 


thoſe, of man: And, it is worthy of « 6 
that the degrees of excellence in the ſenſes fol- 
low: not the ſame order in the brute, av in the 
human ſpecies. The ſenſe moſt analogous to 
thinking is that of tonch; and this ſenſe is mere 


22 ne INNER” "The 


and appetite 3 and has brut new in Aa pe- 
rior degree. Hence man ſhould excell in kn. 


\ 


ing aQed upon; by All che 2 et 
With awer⸗ 


| ceſs in number or foree of one ſet of images - 


the internal ſenſe differs only from the external. 


with them. - 49 * nn * 5 


ledge, ; and the, brute in f appetite. In man; the > 
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Guſt ſenſe for exgellenge is touching, and cls 5 
ling is the laſt: In the brute; the ſonſe of ſmel- 
ling is the firſt, and that of touching ia the laſta 
| tvs e eee ee 
the- nature of eagh,, The ſenſe of ſeeing is en“ 
ceeding imꝑperfect and deluſive, without the a 
of that of touching and the former, ageording- 
I is leſa perfect in the brute than in mea. The 
ear, though perhaps equally well canſtructed in 


_ the animals as in man, is: not nearly; ſo uſeſul to 


them, becauſe they aredeprived of ſpeech, which, 


in man. depends on the car) an organ whicnk 


gives activity to chis ſenſe, and enables him ta 
communicate. his ideas: But hearing, in the 
brute, is a ſenſe almoſt entirely paſſive. Hennes 
man enjoys the ſenſes of touching, ſeeing, and 
bearing, more perfectly, and that of ſmelling; 
more imperfectly, than the animal; and, as taſte 
is an internal ſmelling, and is more analogous 
to appetite; than any of the other ſenſes, the 
animals alſo poſſeſs it in a ſuperior degree, as a 
pears: from their invincible averſion; againſt cer 

tain. aliments, and their natural appetite for ſuck 
as correſpond to their conſtitutions + But: many; 


if he were not inſtructed, would eat the fruit of 


the mancinella * an apple __ the: "_— 

hike parſley. 3K f1 

The 33 the-ſenſes i is, the gift g 

ture hut art and habit may beſtow on them a 

greater degree of perfection. A muſician, whoſe: 

Hig: accuſtomed to * ſhacked, with - 
diſcord: 


5 
"22 


| Alcord: Arne with one plahce 
perceives a number of pea — 


jeurn to ſing, and ww repeat words; and the uf 


A A 2 


* rewarding him for his labour. en 
But chis excellence and improvement of the 
ſenſes are moſt conſpicuous in the brute, who 
always appears to be more active and intelligent 


in proportion to the perfection of his fenſes. 
Manz on the contrary, his too great à portion uf 
reaſon and genius to beſtow much attention to 


the improvement of his ear or his eye. Perſont 


ho are ſhort- ſghted, dull of hearing, of infen- 


ſible of ſmell, ſaffer not, for that reaſon, any 
diminution of capacity: An evident proof that 
man is endowed with ſomething fuperior to an 
internal animal ſenfe, which is a material 


organ, 
ſimilar to the external organs of ſenſation, | and 


differs from them 


7 by the faculty of 


received impreſſions, But the ſoul of man is a 
ſuperior ſenſe, or ſpiritual fubſtance, totally dife 
ferent; both in its action and We womens 


nature of the external ſenſes. x ot 
We mean not, however, to maintain FORT 
is not poſſeſſed of an internal material fenſe; a+ 


nalogous to the external ſenſes. Inſpection a- 


lone is ſuſficient to eſtabliſn this point, In man, 
the brain is proportionally” larger than in any 

ane which" is an evident proof af his 
r | being 
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mon obſerver, The ſenſet and een tlie ups 
of arimals may alſo be imptovefl. Some birds = 
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being endowed with this interaal material Kate. | 
What I mean. to inculcate, is, that this ſenſe is 
infinitely ſupenor to the other. It is ſubjedt to 
the commands of the ſpiritual ſubſtance,” which, 
ciple which determines all its movements; but; 
ren. . 

But, 6 bee - 
e ſenſe. When we have | 


once fixed the extent of its action, every thing 


beyond this limit muſt, of neceſſity, originate 
from the ſpiritual ſenſe, and we will be furniſh- 


ed with a criterion for diſtinguiſhing what we 
_ poſſeſs in common with the other animals, s 
in what articles we excell them. 
The internal material ſenſe des indifihp 

eme impreſſion conveyed by the exter- 
nal ſenſes. Theſe impreſſions proceed from the 
action of objects, and quickly paſs through the 
external ſenſes, where they only excite momen- 

tary yibrations, But their — ſtops at the 
brain, and produce, in this organ of the internal 
ſenſe, vibrations which are both diſtinct and du- 
rable. Theſe vibrations give riſe to deſire or aver 
ſion, according to the preſent ſtate and diſpoſition 
of the animal. Immediately after birth, the young 
animal begins to reſpire, and to feel a deſire for 
food. The organ of ſmelling receives the ef 
fluvia of the milk contained in the dugs of the 
mother, 
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ne 


= — in vie turn, * „ 
a ne 3” and the-animal is thus Rimu- | 
rd ITE its-mouth, eee 85 


1 9 wth 
prot ——— 5 | 
beet we e nouriſhinent, which deen, 
by crying. But he is incapable” 3 
* it himſelf; neither is he ſtimulated Mae — 
7 of ſmelling; his mouth muſt be app 
3 3 he can uſe the means of gra- 4 41 
ping by: appetite.” Then, en he lenſes 


— to the brain, which, os —_ _ 
nerves, ſtimulates the child pre On 
 fary-motions for receiving and ucking 8 1 1 
It is only „ 1 
of ſmelling or taſting, that the WO. 

riſed of the preſence of ' nouriſhment,” 3 
— where it is to be found. = 

not yet open; and, m te wes 4 
"_ eee "_ rk one ne eye, mhich is a2 
„ analogous to intelligence than to ap- 


4-34 y 
\ 


from the moment of birtkz 
open in man the 0 he 
a in ö * 5 
veral days. EST: con 
trary, are more perfect and mature in t e vonn | 
Vor. III. Gg 2 
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animal an in the infant, e 


more irrerlsd than thoſe of appetites. 3 9 | 


3s to progrſhve worn, wad all the. other ester 


e or bas kene enough! to 
change place. But a young animal. ſoon ac 


nimal, are all en to appetite, ere N 


| By tt edu in eee mau, is fee 
long before it is unfolded, and ought 
fach influence, as intelligence, upon the deter- 


Proof, that, in man, the organs of 2 
— Wee ee e 


be - 


3 > 


mination of his movements. Man, therefore; 


Ee later in arriving at maturity, 
Hence, every circumſtance, even in phyſics; 


concurs in demonſtrating that the brutes are ac- 


tuated by appetite only, and that man is inſlu- 


enced by a ſuperior principle. The only doubt 


ſo ſimilar to thoſe produced in men by intelli- 


gence; and how to diſtinguiſh the actions we 


perform in conſequence of our intellectual 


that remains is the difficulty of conceiving how 
appetite alone ſhould produce, in animals, effects 


powers,” from thoſe which originate from the 


force of appetite. I deſpair not, wont” of 
"oY Es to > remove this vor us ol 
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When an 


ceives — e to it by each "I 
the external ſenſes: When an obhect act 


mh I unſcat 


motion” do "the animal. Wen the | 


"4 


logous to intelligence, as the eye, unc the ear. 
animal ſees or hears for the firſt tine, 
he feels the impreſſion ef light or of ſound hut 
the motions produced tnuſt'be uneertain, becauſe | 
_ theſe ſenſes have to/ relation do appetite. It is 
only by repeated acts, and after the diene e 
Joined to the impreſſions of ſeeing or hearing 
thoſe of ſmelling, taſting, or touching, that he 


feels a determination to approach or retire from 


objects which ee, alone renders. analoe 
ones hiv appetite. 

To illuſtrate this ſubjeR, let us examine che 
by man. A dog, for example, though excited 
by the moſt violent appetite, will not venture to 
wreſt, from the hand of hie maſter , the object 
that would gratify him; but he, uote ne time; 


— - 
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in de meta ſenſe, and theſe" vibrations cams 
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tain it. e a een to | 
: combine ideas Does he not appear to deſire;\and; - 
| to fear, in a word, to reaſon nearly eres _ 
. | manner as, a; man, When violently tem % 
take what belongs to another, but is- W = | 
by the fear of /puniſhment ? This, is the vulgar 
mode of accounting for the eonduct of animals, 
We naturally transfer our own motives to ans 
mals, when placed in ſimilar-circumſtances; and 
the analogy is ſaid to be well founded, vocals 
in man, and in the animal, the c ation 
of both the internal and external ſenſes i i; an, 
lar. Though this analogy, however, were juſt, 
is not ſomething more required ? Is it not neceſ- 
ſary that the animals ſhould, on ſome occaſions, 
do every thing which we perform ? But the cons / 
trary is evident; Animals never invent, nor 
bring any thing to perfection; of courſe, they 
have no reflection; they uniformly do the . 
things in the ſame manner. This deſtroys he 
foree of the analogy ſo much, chat we — 7 
doubt of its reality: We ought, therefore, to 
inquire, whether the actions of brutes proceed 
not from principles entirely different from thoſe 
vrhich actuate men, and whether their ſenſes alone 
are not ſufficient to produce their actions, with; 
out the —— of mannes een "4 
of reflection. „ eee 
Their inten ſenſei is eee el by e- 
very thing that relates to their appetites. 


0 


pany mona of pin th te; became they have alweys: 
been made at the ſame time. "The animal being 


| The cauſedetermining him to motion being eoun- 
; terbalanced, he makes no effort to obtain the 

object of his deſire. But, though the vibrations 
| _ occaſioned-by: appetite and averſion, or by plea - 
| ſure and pain, etc ede W- —— 
cocker weh e inthe vin the rer 

1 of his maſter, from vhoſe hand he WL. 

haas often received his food: And, as this third | 


vibration is not counterbalanced by any oppoſite 
power, it becomes a cauſe ſufficient to excite 
motion. The 


| gr 8 8 es han 7 
E 1 1 
ciples, may all the actions of animals, however. 5s 


animals of all powers, I have already allowed 
__ __ them the poſſeſſion of every thing but thought 
andi reflection. Their feelings are even mote 
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che nature of their ſenſations, which, according - 


to the preſent doctrine, muſt be very different 
from ours. Have the animals; it may be uk 
ed, no knowledge, no ſentiment, or no conſeiom - 
neſs of their exiſtenee? Since vou pretend td 
explain all their a tions by mechaniſm, do π]ü 

— to A pelt pode inſenſible . 


automatons? t 14s Sale 


If I have propecty explaicetenlals the reads 
er 9ught to perceive, that, ſo far from-depriving 


_ exquiſite than ours. They are conſcious of their 
actual or preſent exiſtence ; but they have no 
knowledge of that exiſtence which is paſt. They 
have ſenſations; but they want the faculty of 
comparing them, or of forming ideas; for idenss 
are only the reſults of the aſſociation or compas 
riſon of ſenſations. 

Let us l e eee eee, 
| N. The feelings 6H — are 1 


W been ſufficiently. a. by what was re- 5 


marked concerning the excellence of their ſenſes 


relative to appetite ; by their natural and invin- 


n averſion againſt certain objects, and , 
W 


X good ad e — — 
9 err is ran eln, 
rolations confarmable or repugnant to thiir na- 
ture and organization. The pleature of Mhhg , oh 
and the pain ef an wound,--are:-cormmon't& us 
and. che animales r 
er or ſtronger action ity ——— — 
the argans ef ſenſation. Every thing chat ac 
gently on theſe organs gives pleaſure'} -and.overy 
. — 
they are temperate and natural; but, when to 
violent, they produce pain, which; in plyſice/is 
the dee e 6e the 3 
N ng Ei a bt e ee 
 -Diſuprorablerſenſiaions are excited by rs ght 
tos brillant; too near an approach to fire, loud 
noiſes; ſtrong ſmells, inſipid or coarſe victunls, 
and hard friction. But a gentle light, ede 
rate _ a ſoft ſound, a NIRO * 
the moſt axyerable' kind. Thus — gentle 
i to the ſenſes is pleaſure, and every? 


ſhock," or violent impreſſion,” is pain. me 
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{that ncaa does movements find 


as animals, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes, -ſooh 


acquire the habit of avoiding — / 


5 If alxienal pleafure.conſifts of hüseter M 
tte ſenſes, and if, in phyſics, What flatters e 
' _ ſenſes be every thing that correſponds to nature; 
if, on the other hand, pain be whatever wounds 
ee e er ebe wer-. if, im | 


of diftinguiſhing and approaching ſuch as ar iS 
to them, the ſum of agreeable ſenſutious 


muſt encced that of the diſagresable; and the- 


wre che quantity of pleaſure. muſt de gener 
than that of pan. 24x40 chip. tak was 


and G0, it is evident, thae-overy-leunicnt hubs | 


muſt enjoy more -pleaſure than pain; forevery 
thing that correſponds with his nature, contris 


butes to his preſervation, or ſupports his exiſt» . 


ence; is pleaſant; and every thing that tends to 
his deſtruction, to derange his organization; or 
to change his natural condition, is pain. It is 
by pleaſure alone, therefore, that a ſentient be- 
ing can continue to exiſt ; and, if the ſum of 
agreeable ſenſations ſurpaſſed not that of the dif- 
agreeable, deprived of pleaſure, he would firſt 
languiſh for want of good, and, loaded with 
ok gent nn * mung 


che evil.” e 
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pictures. ee 15 
| by real object, the mind loles both i. denn 


of judging: and its empire: It 


a 
ſees impoſſibilities. The will, of which the mind 


has now no command, becomes 2 ln 


fine; his extravagant deſires, are real. Paine, and = 


his vain hopes are at moſt but falſe pl 


culty of diſcerning and of judging, yi | 


bus. when, we ſearch for pleaſure we. create 


moment we 3 10 gm gt our happineſs. 
Good exiſts only within ourſelves, .and. it has 
been beſtowed on us by Nature; evil-is external, : 
and e go in queſt; of it. The peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the mind is dur only true good: We 


cannot augment this good, without tlie danger 


of loſing it: The leſs we deſire, the more Wwe 
poſſeſs: Whatever we wiſh beyond what Nature 
has beſtowed on us is pain; and IG 18 ou : 


ſure but what ſhe offers us. 
Now, / pleaſures innumerable. . are r 


preſented to us by Nature: She has provided for 


n i 
ſtem. 3 i n 


which vaniſh. as ſoon. as the mind reſumes ; its fa : * 


our wants, and fortified us againſt pain: Phy- £1 


Vol. III. 5 H h 


a or rar who we 
phyfieal ech 4 fs 


nor death, are formidable; but agitation of mind, 


| the pali6iis, "in nguior, hn omar an # 


_ to apprehen c | 
Tue atimals eee 1 


pleaſure,the'Sxerciſe of theit ſenſations to'gratify - 
their deſfres. We alſo poſſeſs this faculty But Pp 


we are endowed with another ſource of pleaſure, 
che exertiſe of the mind, the appetite: of which 


is che deſire of knowledge. This ſouree of plea- : 
fure would be more pure and copious, were its 


current not interrupted by our paſſions,” which 


deſtroy all contemplation. Whenever they ob- 5 


tain the aſcendant, reaſon is ſilenced, ' or on 


makes feeble and unavailing efforts. We, of 


courſe, loſe all reliſh of truth; the charm of illu- 
ſion augments ; error fortifies' its dominion, and 
drags us on to miſery: For What ean be 
greater than no longer to ſee things as they are, 
to have the faculty of judging perverted by paſ- 


Hon, to act only according to its dictates, to ap- 
pear, conſequently, unjuſt or ridiculous to others, 


and, laſtly, to be obliged to deſpiſe ourſelves, 
whenever” we can perde a moment s re- 


flection? 


In this ſtate of e ha lluGion; we wa £2". 
_ willingly change the nature of the ſoul ; ſhe has 


been beſtowed on us for the purpoſes of know- 
ledge, and we would employ her only for thoſe 
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he  Vhereibis] RANTS; r 
ovght to dread!” Neither bodily pain, wor diſeaſe) | 
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with intervals, are paromyſms. of folly, d 
of the mind, ,whoſe danger cophis in their fre- 
quency and duration. ; Wiſdom: is only the. ſum 
of theſe, interyals. of health which we enjoy; be- 
tween, the, paxoxyſms of paſſion, . and this ſum is 
not entirely made, up of, happineſs, for we. then 
CRAVE, that the pin has been diſeaſed 82 * 
accuſe our paſſians; we condemn out jaQion 

Toliy is 7 of wiſery, and willow. "= 
folds.it, .. Moſt people who,call themſelves Un- 
happy, ate p men, or, in ther words, 

fools, who haye ſome intetvals of reaſon, during 
which they 1 e their folly, and, of courſe, 
= their miſery :- And, as, in che elevated con con- 

ditions, of life, there, are more alle, appetites, 
_ vain pretenſions, more diſordered AP 
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But, let us turn! from theſe Hinelainchc 


Jeck, Thee h. liating truths, and conſider ne 
Wife man, ho alone merits exuminatien! He 
is both male vf HIWMAF abd of events. Con- 
tent with His condition, he defires not te live in 


any other manner than he has always lived 


Poleſſed' bf "fufficient refources,” he feldem re- 


quires the did of others. Oeccupied perpetually 
in exerciſing the faculties of his mind, Re im- 
proves his underſtanding, cultivates his genius, 


neither tormented with diſguſt nor remorſe, he 
enjoys the univerſe, by enjoying himſelf. 155 


Such a man is, doubtleſs, che happieſt being 5 


in nature.” To the pledfiites . ; 
he poſſeſſes in common with the other animals, 
ne joitis thoſe of the mind, chat are aer to 
him. He has two modes of being happy; which 

mutually ald and fortify each other; anch if, by 


diſeaſe or accident; he be afflicted d pain, he þ 


ſuffers' leſs than the fool; He is ſupported by 
the ſtrengrh of his mind, and reaſon affords him 


conſolation : Even in ſuffering pain, he has the 


pleaſure of N that he is able to ell 
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Hesse, in man, is $ more feble Ms Seda 


that in any other animal: He is oftetier fick; 
Bis feknels is of ee we and tie Wes 


at ever yage. 


to run through the ſpace alletted to their exiſt⸗ 
enden with firm and equal ſteps. This circum- 
ftavyy 5 


acquires freſh ſources of knowledge; and, . by 


The brutes, on the contrary, ſeem | 


/ 


3G Al 40 
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though very different, much contribute to 5 
produce the ſame. effect. The firſt is che gits 
tion of mind occaſioned by: the derangement o 8 
our internal material fene. The paſſicne Hüüe 
an influeniet on health, and introduce diſorder 
| into-the' vital: pritteiples The msjoriry of Een 

lead either d fimid or contentious life, zand\moft — © 
of them die of chagrin. The ſecond is che im- 

e&ion of thoſe of our ſenſes whieh are Atialo- 
us to üppetite The brute animals/ditinguiſh 
better wliat is agreeable to their nature: They 
are never decetved in the choice of their ali: 
ment; they never exceed in cheir pleaſures 
guided only, by the perception of their actu isi 
wants; they remain ſatisfied; and never ſeuch fot 

new ſources of gratification. But mag inde- 
pendent of wiſfüng for exceſe in every article 
independent of that ardour with which he ſeeks 

to deſtroy himſelf by attempting to force nature, 

is not ſo alert in diſtinguiſhing the effects of par- 
ticular ſpecies of food. He deſpiſes ſimple ali- 
ment, and prefers compounded diſhes, becauſe 

his taſte is corrupted, and becauſe he has con- 

verted the / ſenſe: of pleaſure into an inſtrument 

of debauchery, which can may r aue ved 
irritation} , zun esd 

It is not; therefore) ſutprifing chen e. are | 
more ſubject to. diſeaſes than the brutes ſinee xe 
cannot, like them, diſtinguiſh do eaſily-whatcis "2 
poxious'or * to gur frame. 9 
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ence; in this article, is lefs- certain. than their ſen⸗ 
timent. eee 
of appetite, which they poſleſs in a more perfect 
degree: In brutes, theſe ſenſations ate the means 
of health and preſervation; but, in, maſs they: ben 
come the cauſes of malady and deſtru In- 
temperance alone is more. fatal to mag than the | 
united force of all eee 4 
man. nature. 1:1, d lin ce 
By theſe W 3 to believe, | 
that. the feelings of animals are more determany 
and more exquiſite than ours; for, though it 


were allowed that brutes frequently poiſon them 7 


ſelves, it muſt hkewiſe be granted, that they ne: 
ver take poiſon but when concealed among other 
food, or when ſo, preſſed with hunger, that-they 
eat whatever is preſemted to them ; and many 
inſtances have occurred, where animals have 
periſhed for want, rather than eat what was r 
Pugnant to their conſtitutioo. 5 Bf 
The ſuperior ſtrength of antüheng, in brutes 
| may be till farther proved, by attending to their 
ſenſe of ſmelling, which, in moſt animals, 18-40. 
powerful, that they ſmell farther than they ſee: 
They not only ſcent actual objects at a diſtance, 
but they can trace them by their effluvia long 
after they are gone. Such a ſenſe is an univer- 
fal organ. of pereeption; it is an eye that ſees 
objects, not only where they are, but where they 
have been. In a word, it is a ſenſe by which 
#64 animal is Nw to diſtinguiſh with certain- | 


; n 
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cy har is agreeable to its natute; an 
it perceives what is fitted to re its | appetite 
Hence brute animals enjoy, in à ſuperior" 


| iſtence; but retuin no conſciouſneſs of their paſt 


firſt, merits conſideration. ee OOO! 1 
In man, conſciouſneſs of ebend ic cot 0 


of the perception of actual exiſtence, as well as 


remembrance/of paſt exiſtence.” R 


is a perception equally preſent wich the firſt in- 
preſſion; it even ſometimes affecte us more 


ſtrongly than actual ſenſations. As theſe two 
ſpecies of ſenſation are different, and as the mind 


has the faculty of comparing and forming ideas 
from them, the conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence is 


more certain and extenſive, in proportion to the 


and comparing of them with each other, and with 


preſent objects. Each object is accompanied 


with a certain number of ſenſations, or different 
exiſtences, relative to the different ſtates in which 


it was originally perceived.” This number of 


ſenſations, by the compariſon made between 


them by the mind, becomes a ſucceſſion or train 


of ideas. The idea of time, and indeed every 


other idea, originates from the compariſon of 


our ſenſations. But this train of ideas, or of 


che ſenſes" relative to üpperite; Aud, of ce, 1 
have feelings more exquiſite than thoſe of men. 
They are likewiſe conſeious of their actual en- 


exiſtence. | ren e bree vf rn = 
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number and frequency of paſt objects recallet 
by the memory, and to the frequent combining 
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| Ekidtonices; often preſents: tata 


or arrangement very different from that in hien 
our ſenſations were received. It is the arrange+ 


| ment of our ideas that we perceive, and not cho 


order of our ſenſations; and in this eonſiſt 


5 chiefly the differenees of character and of ge- 
nius ; for c] % men, though ſimilar in organiza- 
tion, and educated in the ſame manner, and 
though they received their ſenſations in the ſame 

order, might, notwithſtanding, think very dif- 
ferently. As the temperament of their minds 
Was not the ſame, and as each combined and 
compared ſimilar ſenſations in a manner peculiar 


to himſelf, the general reſults of theſe compari- of 


ſons, or the ideas, gefrius,' and OO Wake 
red, would likewiſe be different. 54 


Some minds are peculiarly ade in 7 compax 
ring ſenſations and forming ideas. Such men 


are always the moſt ingenious, and, if not pre- 
vented by circumſtances, make the moſt brilliant 
figure in life. There are others, whoſe minds 
being more obtuſe, allow every ſenſation to e- 
ſeape, but ſuch as make ſtrong impreſſionis: 


Theſe men have leſs genius and vivacity than 


the former. Laſtly, there are other men, and 
theſe conſtitute the multitude, who have ſo little 
activity of mind, and ſo great an averſion from 
thinking, that they never compare or combine 
ſenſations, at leaſt, quickly. The ſenſations 
muſt be ſtrong, and repeated a thouſand times, 
before their minds can be rouſed to compare 
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bave formed with ſo much labou. 


compoſed not only of our actual ſenſations, but 
of the train of ideas which reſults from a com» - 


pariſon of our ſenſations,” and of our paſt exiſt- 
ences, it is evident; that the more ideas a man 


poſſeſſes,” he is more certain of his exiſtence; 


that his exiſtence is proportioned to his genius; 
and that, by the power alone of reflection, we 
are conſeious of our former exiſtence, and that 
we will continue to exiſt, the idea of future be- 
ing only the inverſe compariſon of the preſent 


paſt, and the future preſent. 15.378 
Now, the power of refleQion being denied to 


brutes, it is obvious, that they cannot form 
ideas, and, conſequently, that their conſciouſneſs 


of their exiſtence muſt be leſs certain and-leſs 


time, no knowledge of the paſt, or of the future. 
Their conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is ſimple; it 
depends ſolely on the ſenſations which actually 


affect them, and conſiſts eee e 


produced by theſe ſenſations. 

We may, perhaps, acquire ſome notion oft 
conſciouſneſs of exiſtence which animals poſſeſs, 
* reflecting on our own condition, when 
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the ſmall number of ideas Which their minds 


with the paſt; for, in this Nat _- net 18 
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| frviighy occupied wich any hie, or ſo vie- 85 
lently agitated with paſſion as to preclude every 
reflex idea of ourſelves. This condition is ex- 
preſſed by ſaying, A man is abſent, or out of 
himſelf.” We are out of ourſelves when full, 
immerſed in actual ſenſations,” and eſpecially 
when theſe ſenſations are violent, rapid, and 
leave the mind no leiſure to reflect. In this 
ſtate, we feel every degree of pleaſure and pain; 
pe even retain the conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence, 
without any ſenſible participation of the mind. 
This condition, in hich we have only momen- 
tary impreſſions of our exiſtence, is the habitu- 
al ſtate of animals 3 deprived of ideas, and fur- 
ee 2's Yah: 46 % 

iſtence, but they feel it. 
To illuſtrate this difference: more fully, let! us 
compare the powers and actions of brute ani- 
mals with thoſe of man. Like us, they have 
ſenſes, and receive impreſſions from external 
objects. They have alſo an internal ſenſe, an 
organ which retains the vibrations excited by 
theſe impreſſions; and, conſequently, ſenſations, . 
which, like ours, may be renewed, and are more 
or leſs ſtrong and durable. Still, however, they 
have neither imagination, underſtanding, nor 
memory z becauſe they poſſeſs not the power of 
comparing their ſenſations, and becauſe theſe - 
three faculties of the mind- Sas en this 
power. 


* 
* 
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_ 1 ſhall be told, is demonſtrably evident: 
Do they not recollect, after long abſence, che 


perſons with whom they have lived, the places 
where they dwelt, the roads they frequented? 


Do they not remember the chaſtiſementa they 
had ſuffered, the careſſes they had received, che 


leſſons they had been taught? Exery thing con 
curs in ſhowing that, though deprived of ĩmagi- 
nation and reaſon, they poſſeſs an active, exten- 


ſſtwe, and, perhaps, more faithful memory than 
our own. But, however ſtriking theſe appear- 


ances may be, and however ſtrong the prejudices 


to which they have given riſe, I imagine it is 
capable of demonſtration that they are deceitful, 
and that the brutes have no xnowledge of paſſ 


events, my ee no me- 
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N ee ee "noi the faculty 
of reflection; for our remembrance of paſt e- 


vents ſuppoſes not only a continuation of the 


impreſſions made upon the internal material! 
ſenſe, or a renewal of former ſenſations, but 


its ſenſations, or the ideas it forms. If memory 
conſiſted not in the renovation of paſt ſenſations, 
theſe ſenſations would be repreſented in our in- 


ternal ſenſe, without leaving any determined 


impreſſions ; they would be exhibited without 


order or connection, like the ravings of perſons 
mad or ee where objects are ſo de- 


ranged 8 
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; ranged and comfuſed;qhat. e pevtenberndh.of 
them is retained; for we cannot remember 
things that have no relation to thoſe which have 
preceded or followed them. No iſolated ſenſa- 
tion, however ſtrong, can leave any traces on 
the mind. Now, it is the mind alone that aſcer- 


tains the relations of objects, by the compariſon _ 


it makes between them, and connects our ſen- 
ſations by a continued train of ideas. Memory, 
therefore, conſiſts in a ſucceſſion of ideas, and 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes the exiſtence oy on ren {+ 
by which they are produced. 
But, to leave no room for doubt on pas im⸗ 
portant point, let us examine that ſpecies of re- 
membrance left by our ſenſations, when unac- 
companied with ideas. Pain and pleaſure are 
ſenſations of the pureſt and ſtrongeſt kind; yet 
our recollection of theſe. feelings is feeble and 
confuſed. We only remember that we felt 
pleaſure or pain; but our remembrance is indi- 
ſtinct: We cannot figure either the ſpecies; the 
degree, or the duration of thoſe feelings which af- 
fected us ſo powerfully; and ſtill leſs are we able 
to have clear ideas of thoſe which have been ſeldom 
repeated. A violent pain, for example, which is 
felt but once, continues only a few. moments, 
and differs from all former pains, would neceſ- 
ſarily be ſoon forgot. We might recollect that 
we felt a great pain; but, while we diſtinctly 
remembered the nme ir} 
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* "Why is every ching that paſſed in our infaticy 


what happened in their youth 


and that it has no exiſtence but in the train of 
ideas which the mind forms from its ſenſations? 
In infancy, our ſenſations are perhaps as lively 
and rapid as in middle age; yet they leave little or 
no traces behindthem; becauſe; at'this period;the 


power of reflection, which alone forms ideas, is 


almoſt totally inadive; and; when it does act, its 


compariſons -are ſuperficial, and it is incapable | 


of reducing objects to any regular arfangement; 


At the age of maturity, reaſon is fully unfold- 5 
ed, becauſe the power of reflection is at its me- 
ridian. We then derive from our ſenſations all 8 


the fruit they can produce, and we form various 


orders of ideas and chains of thought, each ol | 


which, by being frequently revolved, makes at | 
impreſſion ſo deep and indelible, that, when os 
age arrives, the ſame ideas recur with more force 


than thoſe derived from preſent ſenſations; be- 


cauſe, at that period, our ſenſations are flow and 


feeble, and the mind itſelf participates the lan- 


guor of the body. Infancy is totally occupied 
with the preſent time: In mature years, we en- 


joy equally the — the wy and * future; 
: and, 


it happened, we would ler 
only a faint impreffion of the ſenfation itſelf.”"'"? 


rely obliterated? Why do old men recollect 
ul years better 
than what occurred during chéir old age? Can 
there be a ſtronger proof that ſenſations alone 
are inſufficient for the production of memory, 
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the preſent, we turn our eyes to futurity, and 
only live in the paſt. Do not theſe differences 
depend entirely on the arrangement the mind 


has made of its ſenſations ;; and are they not more 


or leſs connected with the faculty we poſſeſs, at 
different ages, of forming, acquiring, and retain 
Ing ideas? Neither the prattling of the child, 
nor the garrulity of old age, have the tone of 
reaſoning, becauſe they are equally deficient in 
ideas; the firſt is yet unable to form them; ad 3 
the laſt has loft the faculty. ; 4 
An idiot, whoſe ſenſes and bodily Organs ap- 
1 to be perfectly ſound, poſſeſſes, in common 
with us, every kind of ſenſation, and, if he li- 
ved in ſociety, and were obliged to act like other 
men, he would poſſeſs them in the very ſame or- 
der. But, as theſe ſenſations give riſe to no i- 
| deas; as there is no correſpondence between his 
mind and his body; and, as he has not the facul- 
ty of reflection; he is, of courſe, deprived of me- 
mory, and of all knowledge of himſelf. With 
regard to external powers, this man differs not 
from the brutes ; for, though he has a ſoul, and 
poſſeſſes the principle of reaſon, as this principle 
remains inactive, and receives no intelligence 
from the bodily organs, it can have no influence 
on his actions, which, like | thoſe of the brute 
animals, are ſolely determined by his ſenſations, 
and by the conſciouſneſs of his actual exiſtence 

and preſent wants. Thus, an idiot and a brute 
are 
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. 1 
the ſame; becauſe the latter has no ſoul, and 


the former makes no uſe of it: Both want the 
power of reflection, and, conſequently, have 


neither underſtanding, imagination, nor memo. 
ry; but they both PER OY 
and the faculty of moving. 5 
II git mall ſtill, however, be aſked, Do ne 
idlots and brutes often ad as if t 


hey were deter- 

mined by the knowledge 
they not recollect the perſon with whom they 
have lived, the places where they dwelt, See. k 
Do not theſe actions neceſſarily imply the exer- 


tions of memory? and, does not this prove that 


ee Aha not 'from”the power of fene. 
tion? 261 


ready diſtinguiſhed two ſpecies of memory, 
which, though they reſemble each other in their 


reminiſcence than memory, is only a renewal of 
our ſenſations, or of the vibrations that produced 
them, The firſt is an emanation of the mind, 


and, as already remarked, is more perfect in 


man than the ſecond. But the latter is only: A 


renovation of the vibrations of the internal ma- 
terial ſenſe ; and it alone is poſfeſſed by idiots and 


brute animals. Their former ſenſations are re- 


newed by actual 3 the principal and 


preſent 
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of paſt objects? Do 


| The reader ought to recollect, that L have al. 


effects, proceed from very different cauſes : The 
firſt is occaſioned by the impreſſions of our ide 


as; and the ſecond, which 1 would rather cal 


Yu 
8 Pg, 
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| feel as they. formerly. felt, Pad 9 in 3 
| as; they formerly acted; they; perceive. the. 
prefent and the paſt; but they have not the ca 
pacity of diſtinguiſhing, or comparing objes, 
| 2 of courſes have no proper Knowledge of 

a I VPC: 26 Nn: A odtt eit 

* 5 aware chat dreams! will be adduced as 
another proof of the memory of brutes. It is 
undeniable, that the objects which occupy; ani- 
mals when awake, are likewiſe preſented to them 
during ſleep. Dogs bark in their ſleep; and, 
though this barking be feeble, it is eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſounds peculiar to the chace, to anger, to 
defare, to complaint, &c. It is, therefore, unque 
ſtionable, that dogs have a lively and active me- 
mory, and very different from what has been a- 
bove deſcribed, ſince it acts nende, xy , 
ternal cauſes, toys watt Taps dw, 

To obviate this difficulty, we muſt examine 
the nature of dreams, and inquire. whether, they 
proceed from the mind, or depend ſolely on our 
internal material ſenſe. If we can prove that 
they reſide entirely in the latter, the objection 
will not only be removed, but a new demon- 
ſtration will be furniſhed againſt the e 
ing and memory of brutes. 4” ao fark 

Idiots, whoſe minds are totally ee 
like other men: Dreams, therefore, are 8 
ced independent of the mind. Brute animals; 
Wa they have no mind, not only dream, * 


2 
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þ nas — Ng relle> upon 
His dreams, and endeavour to diſcover wh 
parts of them are ſo ill connected, and the events. 
ſo ridiculous: and abſurd. The chief reaſon, T 
have'always:thought, proceeds fron'this'circunt= 


n n r my * 
> Fo * 
* 7 
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ſtance, chat dreams are entirely derived from ſen- N 


om! and not from ideas. The idea of time, 
example, never enters into dreams: Perſons 
whom we never ſaw are repreſented ; we even 
ſee. thoſe who have been long dead in the ſime 
form as when they were N but they are Al- 
ways connected with preſent Objects and perſons, 
or with thoſe wich are paſt: It is the ſume with | 
the idea of place: In dreams we never ſee per- 
ſons where they are ; objects muſt be ſeen where 
they are not, or they catinot be perceived at all, 
If the mind acted, it would inſtantly reduce this 
chaos of ſenſations to order. But, inſtead of 
acting, the mind generally allows theſe illuſory 
repreſentations to ſucceed each other in the order 
they occur; and, though each object appears in 
lively colours, the ſucceſſion i is often confuſed, 
and always chimerical. If, however, the mi 
be half "oufed by the abſurdity of the repteſen- 
tations, or by the mere force of the ſenſations, 
a glimmering of light breaks in upon the dark- 
neſs, and produces a real idea in the midſt of 
chimeras ; we then begin to dream, or rather to 
think, that the whole may be only a dream. 
Though this action be only a feeble exertion of 
Vor. III. 5 K E the 
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% fnithtind; har albei B 
it in a real thought or reflection; but, as Thus 


not ſtrength enough to Uiflipate the abend, 
. mixes ith, and becomes part df che dteim and 
allows the fucceffibn of 1 oceed 

that, When we awake, we ha "mn 


mages to proc 


dreamed What we in reality Wer. | 
In dreams we ſee much, but ſeldom "ha = 


ſtand: Though we feel in the moſt lively man- 
ner, we never reaſon : Images and ſenſations 
ſucceed each other; but the mind never unites 
or compares them. We have, therefore, ſenſa- 
| tions, but no ideas ; for ideas are the reſults of i 
compared ſcnfations.. Hence dreams, reſide on- 
ly in the internal material ſenſe; they are pro- 0 
duced without the intervention of the mind; : 


and, therefore, conſtitute a part of that material 


or purely animal reminiſcence which we haye N 


formerly mentioned. Memory, on the contra 


ry, cannot exiſt without the idea of time, with- 
out the actual compariſon of former ideas; and, 
ſince ideas enter not into dreams, it is obvious, 
that they can neither be a conſequence, nor an 
effect, nor a proof of memory. But, though i- 
deas ſhould ſometimes accompany dreams, thoug gh | 


the ſomnambuliſts, who walk, ſprak. nl, 
anſwer queſtions, Ke. i in their ſleep, ſhould be 


quored to prove that ideas are not ſ 0 entircly eK 
cluded from dreams as I pretend, it is ſufficient 
For my purpoſe that dreams may. 'be produced 


by wo renewal of ſenſations alone, without the 


intervention of mind: For then brute animals 4 
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memory, 899 80 on phe contrary, noth) 
. it In. mater remini enges, $ $6 TIS 
I am, however, fat from ER, that-fa 


i 


without ellecti 
ation, 


ion or know wicdge, of. their 


maambuliſt, therefore, is in a more ſtupid ſtate 


than that of an idiot; becauſe he exerts'only « 
part of his ſenſes; but an idiot ctaploys_ the 
Whole, and enjoys extenſively every ſpecies. of | 
feeling: Aud as to the people who ſpeak during iS 
 lleep, they never fay apy thing new. The an- 
ſwering ſome trivial queſtions, the repetition. of _ 
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ſome common phraſes, prove not the action f 
the mind: All this may be performed indepen- 


dent of the thinking principle. Why may nor 


a man alleep ſeal 8 without thinking, ſince per- 
ſons fully awake, eſpecially when accupied with 


paſſion, utter many things without reflection? 


With regard to *n occaſional cauſe of dreams, | 
or the reaſon why former ſenſations are renew 


ed, without being excited by preſent objects, it 


may be remarked, that we never. dream during We 
« ford lep. e is 0 
= 3 A 


nambulifts are really occupied with, ideas; The x 
mind ſeems to take a part in their; actions; 
| for, though, 50 80 about and return, , they. 28 


EY are neither "conſcious of the dan- 
Sers nor inconveniencies which accompany their 
5 3 The animal faculties are alone em⸗ | 
iz yed, and d even not the whole of them. A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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nal ſenſes, exerciſes itſelf with its paſt” 
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| gilhed; we fleep both externally and inte 


But the internal ſenſe fleeps laſt, and is 2 


firſt ; becauſe it is more active, and. more ſu- 
ſceptible of impreſſions than the external ſenſes; 


We dream moſt, when our ſleep is leaſt - perfect 


N and profound. Former ſenſations, ' eſpecially |, 
thoſe which require no reflection, are renewed. 


The internal ſenſe, occupied with actual ſenſa - 
tions, on account of the inactivity of the exter- 
nſations. 
The ſtrongeſt always preſent themſelves firſt; 
and the. ſtronger they are, the ſuppoſed ſituations 


become more keenly intereſting. It is for this 


reaſon that dreams are almoſt e either 


dreadful or raviſhing. _ 


It is not even neceſſary that the ixjtinal ſenſes 
ſhould be abſolutely lulled, before. the internal 


ſenſe can exert its independent powers: The 


ſimple inaction of theſe ſenſes is ſufficient to: pro- 


duce this effect. The habit of going to repoſe 


at ſtated times often prevents us from ſleeping 


eaſily. The body and its members are ſoftly 
extended without motion; the eyes are involved 
in darkneſs; the tranquility of the place, and the 
ſilence of the night, render the ear uſeleſs ; the 
other ſenſes are equally inactive; all is in a ſtate 
of repoſe, but nothing as yet entirely lulled or 
aſleep. In this condition, and when the mind is 


alſo unoecupied with ideas, the internal material 


_ ſenſe alone exerts itſelf, This is the ſeaſon... of 


illuſive images and fleeting ſhades, We are a- 
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we be in health and Ao he ſycceffion of . 
mages and hfions' 1s 1 N e een 


are of à different nature 

ed with hideous' 210 chr phantoms, which 
b each other with equal 'whimlicalneſs and 
This Teene of chimeras may be cal- 
. 1 A res pg anthorn which fills the brain with 
illufions, when void of all other ſenſations: The 
objects of 'this ſcene are more lively, numeroub, 


and diſagreeable, in proportion to the weakneſs 3 
of the body and delicacy of the neryves; for, _ 


vibrations occaſioned by real ſenfations being, | 


a ſtate of weakneſs or diſeaſe, much ſtronger 1 — . 


more diſagreeable than in a healthy ſtate, the te- 


preſentations of theſe ſenſations, produced by a a N . 
rene wal of the ſame vibrations, muſt likewiſe be : 


more lively and painful. 


In fine, we remember ichbns for the "Tl : Fo 
reaſon that we remember former ſenſations: The 
only difference between us and the brutes i is, that 
ve can diſtinguiſh dreams from ideas or real ſen- 7 


ſations; and this capacity of diſtinguiſhing is 


a reſult of compariſon, an operation of memory, | | 
which includes the idea of time. But the brutes, Jo 


who are deprived of memory and of the faculty 
of comparing paſt and preſent time, cannot di- 


ſtinguiſh their dreams from their aQual ſenſe 
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An the articl the 3 man, 
— — — in a ſatisfactory man: 
ner, that animals poſſeſi not the power of reflec - 
ion. Now, che underſtanding, which. i is a re- 
ſult of this power, may be di by two 
| different operations :, The firſt, is the. fa of 
comparing ſenſations, and forming ideas 5 
2 and, the ſecond is the power of comparing 
che ideas themſelves, and forming a chain of - 
beaſoning. By che firſt operation, we acquire 
artic xr ideas, or the knowledge of feaſible op- 4 
je: By. the ſecond, we form general ideas, 
which ate neceſſary for the acquiſition of abſtract 5 
truths, The brute animals poſſeſs neither of theſe 
faculties, becauſe, they have no. underſtanding ; 
and the underſtanding of the bulk. of L | 
2 n limited to the firſt of the abgve ope- 


iN men (et cs capable 57 c 
| and generalizing ideas, they would equally. exhi- 
bit their . ingenuity by new e which : 
would be always different from thoſe of others, 
and often more perfect; all men would be en- 
dowed with inventive Powers, or, at leaſt, with 
the capacity of improving and perfecting. But 
this is by no means the caſe: Reduced, oa fer- 
vile imitation, moſt men execute only what they 
have ſeen performed by others; they think only 
from memory, and in the ſame order as others 
have thought ; ; their * is limited en- 


tirely 
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POETS NES itati 
eefleig noo feels fx vein. L 
| Imagination is inether i ee 


11. by imagination, we underſtand the power 


of co images Wich ideas, of illuminating 
our thoughts, of a 
painting our ſentiments, in amy of 


objects, this power is the moſt brilltant and mot 
active faculty of the mind, and the brutes 4. 


Es 
(3 


Kill more devoid of jt, than either of underſtin(2 


ing or memory. But there is another ſpecies of 


imagination, which depends folely on corporedl 


organs, and is common to us with the « 
namely, thar' tumultuary emotion excited by « 0b 


jects analogous or oppoſite to our appetites, that 
lively and deep impreſſion of the images of 'ob= 


| jects, which perpetually and involuntarily” re- 


curs, and RS u tt 0 like the brutes, with= EY 


out deliberation or refledion, By this repreſen- 
tation of objects, which i is more active than their 


preſence, every thing is exaggerated,” and paint- 


ed in falſe colours. This ſpecies of i imagination 


is the grand enemy of the human mind: It in 
the ſource of illuſion, the mother of thoſe paſ⸗ 
ſions which, in ſpite of the efforts of reaſon, rule 
over us, and render us the unhappy theatre of a 
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our ſenſationa, of 5 | 
with rapidity all the qualities and relations cf 
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of two principles, different in their nature, and | 
oppoſite in their action. The mind, or prin- 
ciple of all knowledge, wages perpetual war with 
the other principle, which is purely material. 
The firſt is a bright luminary, attended with 
- calmneſs and ſerenity, the ſalutary ſource of 
ſeience, of reaſon, and of wiſdom, The. other 
is a falſe light, which ſhines only in tempeſt and 
| obſcurity, an impetuous torrent, which involves 
in its train nothing but paſſion and error. 
The animal principle is firſt unfolded. As i it 
is purely material, and conſiſts in the duration 
of vibrations, and the renewal of impreſſions 
formed in the internal material ſenſe, by objects 
analogous or oppoſite te our appetites, it begins 
to act, and to guide us, as ſoon as the body 1s 
capable of feeling pain or pleaſure. The b 


tual principle appears much later, and is only 
unfolded and brought to maturity by means of 


education: It is by the communication of others 
"thoughts alone that the child becomes a thinking 
and rational creature, Without this communi- . 
cation, it would be ſtupid or fantaſtical, according 
to the natural inactivity or 1 its internal 
material ſenſe. PE ORE... 
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abi 5 nn 
| remove fm theo bſerv ſt Y 
| his external actions. 5 ither 1 


or the who dre 'E 


through life; if the 
unfolded und put in notion by education; 


It is eafy, by reſſection, to peteeive een. 8 
iſtence of theſe two principles, ” There are mo- 
ments, and even hours and days, in which we 
can diffinguith' with "certainty both their exift= | 


 exice, and the contrariety of their action. LI re- 
fer to thoſe times of indolence, of fatigue, or 
diſg uſt, when we are unable to Brkt any deter- 


5 when our” actions and defires are dia- 
metrical oppoſite" ; to that condition or "diſeaſe 


called vapours, with which the ſedentary and idle 


are ſo often affected. If we examine ourſelvean 
IMC.” E  REEH when 


- 


r 2 

the young ufimels, he amuſes himſelf by run- 
ng aud bodilyexercife. - "He goes and return, 
without deſign or 133 1 "His 


120 Him to a, he in- 
ftantly* compoles Himſelf, gives a ditectibn to his 
actions, and hows chat he has retained the | 
cHooghts'whith Had been communicated to Hin. 
The material principle has abſolute fray during 
infaney,” and would continue” to 10 reign alone e 
piritual principle were not 5 
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ben in this gute, e e re 
into two diſtiaQ- heings, the fig of Which, or 
ho rational faculty, blames hst. is dene a 
| ſecond, but has feldow force enough ta aur 
it; the latter, on the contrary; 9 | 
of all the illufions of ſenſe and ĩmaginatiou, dam |. 
mands, aiid:ofien'-0vernowers the former, and 
forces us to act contrary to our judgment, or 
eee dete, Sueh ve des i 
of acting. N 3 
: When the rational Faculty, reigns; 2 00 
a tranquil poſſeſſion of hiralelf and his affairs; 
dut he perceives, at the ſume time, that this. js 25 
only acquirable by a kind of involuntar 
tion from the preſence of the ather . principle. | 
But, when the irrational prinęiple aſſumes che 
dominion, we reſign ourſelves with atdour to dif- 
fipation, to appetite, and to paſſion, and hardly 
reflect upon the very objects which occupy/us 
ſo entirely. In both theſe ſtates, we are happy: 
In the firſt, we command vith ſatisfaction; and, 
in the ſecond, we have ſtill greater pleaſure in 
obeying. As only one of theſe principles is then 
in action, and is not oppoſed by the other, we 
are ſenſible of no internal conflict; ; our exiſtence + 
appears to be ſimple, becauſe we. feel but one 
impulſe : It is in this unity of action that gur 
happineſs confiſts ; for, whenever reaſon. accuſes 
our paſſions, or when the violence of paſſion 
makes us hate the admonitions of reaſon, we 


. ceaſe to n; we loſe the vail 
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ade 9 dun e eee | 
perſons oppoſe each other; and gary "ak ang | 
ples manifeſt themſelves by producing b doubu, 
inquietudes and-temorie,. ITS WE ES! 1011 — W N * 
We may hence boncludee, igt ahe.moſt — 
cable af all ſtates takes piace, when theſe-two | 


theit greateſt efforts, and produce an equilibrium, 
This is that ultimate point of diſguſt; Which 
makes a man abhor himſelf} and leaves no other 
deſire but that of ceaſing 10 exiſt, no other = 
power- but. that wha. with fury eee] 
himſelf. 1 S “ ea Je e LH ety | 
What ebe ee I have Sites 
its darkeſt ſhade. But how many black clouds 
muſt precede ? All the ſituations adjacent to this 

Nate of equilibrium, muſt be replete with melan- 
 choly, irreſolution, and miſery. Even the budy 
itſelf falls a victim to the ie ne 15 
theſe internal confſicts. 

- The happineſs. of a ene n gear 
his internal frame: eee ee, is happy, | 
is in perpetual an. The co remon- 
ſtrances, and even „ 
affect not the baſis of happineſs in children. No 

ſooner do they obtain their liberty, than they re- 
ſume all the ſpring and gaiety which they re- 
ceive from the novelty and vivacity of their ſen- 
ſations. . 9 


24 


ſovereign powers of human nature exert equallyx 85 
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his happineſs would be complete; n 


ery. 
der certain reſtraints, which frequently make him 


uneaſy; but theſe tran1awye pain 1 ww 
em his future god. 
In youth, when theinpteal ts bene to 


acc, and might even ſerve for our guide à new 
material ſenſe ſprings up, and aſſumes ſuch an 


abſolute dominion over all our faculties, that the 


ſoul ſeems to yield itſelf a willing victim to the 
impetuous paſſions excited by this ſenſe. The 


material principle now gains a more compete 


command than it formerly poſſeſſed; far it not 
only ſubdues reaſon, but perverts it, and employs 


d with a long train of mis - 
———— obliged to lay him un- 


* 


it as an inſtrument of gratification: We neither 
think nor act, but with a view to approve and | 


to ſatisfy this paſſion. As long as this intoxi- 


cation continues, we are happy: External oppo- 
ſition and difficulties ſeem to corroborate the u- 


nity of this internal principle; they fortify the 


paſſion ; they fill the intervals of languor they 
rekindle the flame, and turn all our views to the 


ſame object, and all our powers Wm _ ac- 
compliſhazeut of the ſame end. 


But this happy ſcene paſſes away like : a wa | 


the charm vaniſhes ; and diſguſt and a frightful 


void ſucceed the pletitude of ' agreeable feelings 


with which we had been occupied. The mind, 


when rouſed from this lethargy, recognifes itſelf 


with difficulty, It has loſt F | 
of 


and the material ſenſe, in place of governing, 


1 he targanscare; Iebilitated, 5 


has not even the power to ohe After a youth = 


pen in this manner, nothing remains but an 


diſtinguiſhed: Dy 


ral propenſity. In 
years, inſtead of pleaſure,” we more frequently 


feel the, incapacity. of enſoyment, Our dees 
are ſo often contradifted by our weakneſs,;that 
we condemn. both eee eee 


which we with in vain to gratif r. 


It is, beſides, at this age, eee 2 


' tude ariſe ; We then aſſume. aicertain-Rate)or,cin 
other words, either from change or choice, we 


enter upon a particular courſe; of fe, which it is 


always ſhameful to abandon, and often dange- 


rous to purſue. We proceed, therefore, between 


tro rocks 5 AA formidable, — and a- 
ur verſion, 


vated body, a feeble; and, effeminate mind, | 
and a total incapacity, of employing either. 
It has been remarked, chat, in the middle pe- 
riod, of life, men are moſt ſubject to thoſe lan- 
guors of mind, that internal malady which is 
the name of vnpaurs. At his 
age, we: ſtill ſearch after the pleaſures of \yJouth. , _ 
2 of habit, and not of any natu—. 
proportion as we advance in 
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verſion,” — make. 20\avelt chin | 
_ weaken our power, and ee e ene ee 


ing every: individual as ——— — 


after we ure aceuſtomed to prefer our on re. 


pPioſe to the opinions of the world, and after the 


heart, rendered callous by the frequent wounds 


it has received, has loſt its ſenſibility, ' we'eafily 


arrive at aaa gon agar al 
| tranquillity, of Which we would: formerly have 
deen aſhamed. ' Ambition; che moſt — 
248 of elevated minds, which ts regarded at 
2 diſtance as the nohleſt and moſt deſirable ef 
all objects, and which ſtimulateb us to the per- 
formance. of great and uſeful actions, has not- 
tractions to thoſe who have approached it, and 
proves a vain and deceitful Phantom to thoſewhio - | 
fall behind in the.purſuit, - Indolence takes plate 
of ambition, and ſeems to offer to all mei an 
eaſiet acquiſition of more ſolid good. But it id 
preceded by diſguſt, and followed by languor, 
that dreadful tyrant of thinking minds, e 
which wiſdom has leſs influence thati folly. ' 

It is hence apparent, that the difficulty ef re- 
conciling man to himſelf originates from his be- 
ing compoſed of two oppoſite prineiples; and 
thatthiv-is.the ſoues of his ineonſtaricy, irreſe 
i lution, and languor. Unser o 41940461 48 
e the conmary; whole naure 
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"af pedals: ma  Ferk-no ien EL 
conflicts, no remorſe, 00 harm ned a 
A we were de ved of ug 88. EF 
wory, of genius, and of every faculty G5 
ſoul, nothing, Would remain but the material = 
Part, which. conſtitutes us animal, We Wend 
WO) have wy ſenſations; pleaſuce, pain, and _ 


ren: paſſions ; for what is paſſion CEOS 
5 ment de 


WH 


| N paſſions. eaſt all thoſe, which | 
| the mind, or. principle of intelligence, can nr: 
ther produce ner fament. ee hoot! ia | 
bs Bug, the great difficulty i is do diftinguiſh. aur 
the paſſions peculiar to man from thaſe which == 
aut common to, bim and the hrutes. In it cer * 
tain, Or eren probable, that the. animals axe: ' 
 palhans? Ie jt not, on the contrary, agreed, that | 
every, paſſion. is à ſtrong emotiqn of ee 
Ought we, not,. therefore, to ſearch { 1 
| elſe, than in the ſpiritual principle, for the f 

of price, of envx, of ambition, of avarice, . 
all rhe other paſſions which govern us? 9 

To me it appears, that every thing whi 
verns, the mind is extraneous to .it;.that, "the | 
Principle of intelligence ig not the principle f 

ſentiment; that the ſeeds of the paſſions exiſt. ig 

our appetites ; that all illuſions proceed from-the . 
ſenſes, and reſide in our internal material ſenſe; 
that, + fu, the) aaa lan mai 
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. But Ned . 
us Mkewiſe difting Ano | 
from thoſe that are Aursble, and We en 14 Ge 
Perceive, that fear; horror, anger, love. n 
ther the deſtte of enjeyment, ge Kanon, 
which, though durable, depend Wey 68, the Im 
preffions'oF objects upon our ſetiſes,. 1 
Vith the fübfiſting impreffions of our former 
* Tenlations;'and conſequently, that thoſe paſſions 
wilt Wee to üs aud the other Frog * 
1 Hy, that the aus impreſßönb of object are 
Sas igel with' 'theſubliſtirig mpreflions of di 5 
former ſenfations ; for none: 1 borrſple r 
affuring, either to man or the brutes, when ſeen 
for the: firſt time. This is fully proven Wes 
perience: A young animal Will fun into the 
flames the firſt titne à fire is preſented to it. A- 
nimals acquire experience n M by "reiterated 
acts, the impreffions of "whit main in their | 
iN ſenſe; and, though their experience be 
not natural, it is not leſs ſure, and even renders 
the animal more eircumſpect; for great „ 
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| durable reſentments, or ou: 


| which ſuppoſe no. intelligence, pie are 
founded only on the experience of ſentiment; 
or repeated feelings of pleaſure and pain, anda 
renewal of former ſenſations of the ſame kind. 
Anger, or natural courage, is remarkable in thoſe 
animals who have exerted their and 
found it ſuperior to that of others. Fear ig the 
offspring of weakneſs; but love is common to 
all animals. Love is an innate deſire, the ſoul 
of nature, the inexhauſtible fountain of 5 
the germ of perpetuity infuſed by the Almight 
into every being, that breathes the breath of life, 
3 ſoftens the oh ferocious and obdurate hearts, 
Aud penetrates them, with a genial warmth. lt 
is the ſource of all good; by its attractions it 


N gives birth to every pleaſure. Love! Thou di- 
vine flame! Why doſt thou conſtitute. the | 
pineſs of every other being, and bring miſery: to 
man alone! Becauſe this paſſion is only a phy- 
ſteal good. Notwithſtanding. all the pretences 
of lovers, morality is no ingredient in the com- 
poſition of Joe. Wherein does the morality of 
love conlift ? In vanity ; the vanity ariſing from 
the pleaſure of conqueſt, an error which pro- 
ceeds from our attempts to exalt the importance 
ol love beyond its natural limits; the vanity of 
| excluſive. [rar ap which. 1 is 2 ee 
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ſures There is even 4 vanity in 'relinquiſhing 
the object of our attachment, if we firſt wiſh to 

'break it eff. But, if de e 


| Moving thr eo brn long doped und : 
3 porno Nn tin 05 bag e 
——— is not to 
de found. Guided by ſentiment alone, they are 
ever deceived in their choice. Their deſires ure 
portione to che power of "gratifiea- | 9 
prong: They reliſh all their enjoyments, and at- * 
tempt not to anticipate or diverſify them. But. 
man, by endeavouring to invent pleaſures, de- 
ſtroys thoſe which correſpond to his nature; by 5 
attempting to force ſentiment, he abuſes his be= '\ 
ing, and creates à void in n heart wich ne. 3 
thing can afterwards fill u In 2 
eee e eee eee . 
to the brutes as well as to man; and, een 5 
paſſion could never be pure, the f s even 
ſeem to feel a ſmall —— ey 
loufy, in the human ſpecies, always implies ome -_ - 
_ diftruſt of ourſelves, a tacit acknowledgmentof * 
our own weakneſs. The animals, on the con. 
trary, ſeem to be jealous in proportion to their 
force, ardour, and habits of pleaſure ; becauſe our 
15 proceeds from * and thirirs Srom 
ſentiment. 
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ſeontiment. They have ieee hen 
to enjoy more. They feel their — * 8 
| they beat gf all that endeavour t0/occupy; their 
place. Their e eee eee e 1 
ion. They turn it not againſt che obje& of chen 

lore. They are only jealous of their pleaſures; | 

But, are animals limited -folely;;to'thoſe-paſe 
ſions we have deſcribed?- Are fear, anger, hor⸗- 
ror, love, and jealouſy, the only permanent af 
fections they are capable of feeling? To me it 
appears, that, independent of theſe paſſions, f 
which natural ſentiment, or rather the experi» - 

_ ence of ſentiment; renders animals ſuſceptible, 
they poſſeſs other paſſions, which are commu- 
nicated to them by education, example; habit, 
and imitation. 2 have a ſpeeies of friend - 
ſhip, of pride, and of ambition, And though, 
from what has been faid, it is apparent that the 
operations they perform are. not the effects f 
thought or reflection; yet, as the habits we have 
mentioned ſeem to ſuppoſe ſome degree of in- 

telligence, and to form the ſhade between man 

and the brute, tion, this Wee . 4 
careful examination. | 

Can any thing exceed che eee 53 
dag to his maſter? Some of them have been 
known to die on the tomb in which he had 

been laid. But, (not to quote prodigies or he- 
5 with what fidelity does the dog attend, 
follow, and protect his maſter !' With what anxi- 
ety. does he ſeek his carefies ! With what doci- 
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his chafkſamenth;. though often unjuſt.!; With 
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— dow ever in, inde : 
flex his ill umcurz and wen = 


what, gentleneſa and kymility. does he endearpur | 


——— and whaticxceſs, of 30 . 
return In all theſe exprefſions, is it poſſible. to 
mie. dba. genuine characters — frie wet 
\grtic;.even. inthe bomann lg 55. 80 


This friendſhip, however, id the * | 
artet cdp fm hen goldhach, 22 & NE. 


—— blind and arty off We 
Tbat of animals is only more natural, becauſe 
it ariſes from their wants; while that of the other 
is nothing but an inſipid amuſement, in which 
the mind has no ſhare. + Theſe puerile attach- 
ments are kept ali ve by habit; and acquire-all 
their ſtreugth from a vacancy of brain. A taſte 
for whims, the worſhip:of idols; and, in 4 word, 
an attachment to inanimated objects, indicate 


dea degree en en . 1 * aer 


many ave fond of the foil which they have willed. 

All attachments, therefore, are aoquinid welt | 
out the intervention of the mind for they uni- 
formly ariſe when we think leaſt, and they se- 
quire force, and become habitual, by want of 
N e OEIEREN W | 
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bert it into un idol. n insulin rt 
But friendſhip neceſſarily implies the power 


ny were 


of reflection. It is of all attachments the Wen | 


not his nature. Friendſhip" is the offering of 
reaſon. .” The impreſſions o ſenſe have no ſhare 


in its production. It is the mind of bur friend 
hat we love; and to love "mind; implies that 
we have one, and that we have employed it in 
the inveſtigation of knowledge, and in diſtin- 


guiſhing the qualities of diſferent minds. Friend+ 
ſhip, therefore, ſuppoſes, not only the exiſtenet 


worthy of man, and che only one which degrades * 


of an intelligent principle, but the actual exer- 
l neee in eee g e 


Thus friendſhip del eee 2 


cok brutes may be allowed to have at- 


tachments, ſentiment alone is ſufficient to attach 


chem to thoſe whom they often ſee, and by whom 


they are fed and taken care of. It is ſtill more 


ſufficient to attach them to objects with which 


they are obliged to be much connected. The 
attachment of mother to their young pro- 
_———— e e, in car- 
ing them in the womb, and in produ- 


Ag and ſuckling them. In ſome ſpecies of 
birds, the fathers ſeem to have an attachment 


for their offspring, and to provide for che mo- 


thers during incubation: This attachment ori- 
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ginates from their being employed in building 
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Th pride and ambition of animals are effects 
cir natural ur: 3 | 
ns ſeem. 40 deſpiſe the, audacious infulrs.of mY 
the. ſmaller ones, ; Their courage and ardour are 


even capable of being improved” by education 
T 
thing, except reaſon. In geberal, brute-animals 


cat ſearn to repeat the Tame actien a thonſand = 

times, P. perform in ſuecefſion What they only 
did by ntervals, to continue an action a Jong 5 
time, Which they were accuſtomed to finiſh in hs 
an inſtant, to do voluntarily what at. fut . 
the effect of foree, to} perform 


their owu accord, what at they ſee performed by . 
others. Of all the reſults of the animal ma-. 
chine, that of imitation is the moſt admirable. 

It is the moſt delicate, as well as the moſt exten- 85 
five principle of action, and makes the neareſt 
approach to thought: And though, in ie 
the cauſe of it be purely material, its-effeQs have SR, 
Tn n 3 "—_— WE. 
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The apes; however, are a Pry 5 : 
Ee Re "Rethus; 0PKSbR wy wen he 
at 6f imitating human 957 
Brutes, all of which, in Fou degree * 
He telent of imitttion. "THI edle, e . 
 Hiſmkls, iv exifirely linked id the 400 1 
Sn ſpecie But tlie ape, althoigh He'belonps 
Bot to the hümäan cles, . able of imitati oY <7 
ſome bf dur Actions. This Power, however, 
entirely the effect of his organization. He e imi- i 
tate RY actions of men, becauſe bis kirgcture | 
Has a 'grols, reſemblance to the human kigure, 
W Hat ori inates ſolely from. organization . 
Rite, „ thus ignorantly aſcribed, e ul- 
Lar,'t to intelligence and g genus. ah 
By the relations of motion, a dog 
Habits öf his maſter; by the 5 8 of 6 ea 
am ape wimich human eſtures; and, by the re- 
Jations of organization, a goldfinch repeats, my 
_ fial'airs; and a parrot imitates peech, wh 10 
forms the greateſt external difference between 
one man and another, and between man and f 
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other animals; for, by means of language, 
man twee E of Enowledge, = 
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2 Seide, d incapacity, in ether, 0 
produce thought or reflection, though both be he 1 
| endowed. with proper RHO THT CF ref gat 5 1 
baer ( ) or omg © 
It is ſtill eaſier; ta provi chat jmitation-is1a. fe- 1 
mn of mere wechaniſm. The moſt perfect im- 
tation depends. 0 the ;yivacity, with Which the, 
| | | ſenſe; receives, the amprefions. - 
| of objetts, and the, facility. of erpreſſing them, | 
dy the aptneſs of, external organs, 2 
ſenſes are moſt delicate and eaſily aited ad. 
hole, members are moſt agile; and flexible, 
make. the beſt actors, the beſt. mimics, the beſt. Dp 
monkeys. -: Children, ipſenſibly, and without der 
flection, imitate, the actions, the geſtures, 8 
| the manners. of thaſe. with, whom, they .live ; 
They are extremely alert in repeating and coun-; 


, terfeiting, . Moſt young people, though they ſer 
only with the eyes of the body, are very-.dexte-- 


Rk in eue, ridiculous be They re. 


'Y rong, mo they 
relate it with ee and copy x with eaſe 
and with gracefulneſs, | Children, therefore, pol 1 7 
ſeſs, in a ſuperior degree, the talent of 3 imitation, 
which ſuppoſes : more. perfect organs, and a mere 3 
happy. diſpolition of. members, to, which. n „ 


18 10 1 as a hs of good . 
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Tus, among men, thofe- -who' weed wen, 
imita tee talent, It 
is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that this tent mould 
appear in thoſe animals We have no refleQion, 
They ought even to poſſeſs it in the Higheſt ons 


p have generally 


| gree of perfeRion, bevauſe they: have nothing to 


oppoſe its operation, no principle to excite a de- 
ſire of differing from each dther. Among men, 


all the diverſity of character, aud variety off ne- 


tion, proceed entirely from the wind. But brute 


animals, who have no mind, and con 


quently 


are deſtitute of that principle which can” ene 
Sys riſe40 variety of character, or of 'petforial 
accompliſhinents, muſt, when they reſemdle each 

other in arginization, ot are of the ſame ſpecies, 


do the fame things in the ſame manner, and is 


mitate one another more perfectly chan one wen 


9 
* 
che 
: 3 * 


can imitate the actions of anether man. 
courſe, the talent of imitation poſſefſed d. 
- brute animals, fo far from implying thought 


 refleRtion, proves that they are abſolutely dep 1 
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ved of voth. 
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n ie, for che fame reaſon, hut A th. - 


of animals, though ſhort, is always ſucceſuful. 
They ſdon acquire, by imitation, all the knows . • ͤ3 
ledge of their parents. They not only derive 5 


experiener from their own feelings, but, by 
means of imitation, they learn the 
acquired by others. Young animals model them 
ſelves entirely upon the old ; They tes the latter 
apprigth of fy, when they perceive p Pa 


ar 
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. ce hr hmm or fly Ae 
any other determining principle but that of imi- 
—— they approach. or it ve. 


the the Tam: ſenſations.” | 
# (ney hehe compared e ruten, 
when tken individuatly,-F ſhall now comnifiare = 
man in ſociety” with the tribes, and 
| enewyour e laveltipate the cauſe of that ſpecies 
of induſtry which ie ſo rematkable in ſome an- 
wel; even of the loweſt and mot numeròus or- 
dere. What marvellous feats are not daily a 
ſtribed to certain inſects? The talents aud wile 
dom of dhe bee are admired with envy: They 
arte ſuid to poſſeſs an art peculiar to themſelves 
de art of perfo@y government. A beer ive, Ay 
| ſts of this inſect, is à republic wh 
every itidividual. Hbouts. for "the community 
whete every thing is diſtributed and arrang wh 
with 1 en 2 an equity, and a prudence, Ra 
is truly aſtoniſhing :' The policy of Athens itfelf 
was Hot more perfect, or better conducted: "The 
mote we examine theſe inſeQs, they exhibit freſh 
objects of agmitration ; an utiakterable and uni- 
form ſyſtem of government, a profound reſpect 
for che ſbwereign, an /anxious attention to hls) 
welfare and inclinations, an ardent love to thei 
country, an incredible alliduity in labouring 
. — * the 3 düfintereſteänefz, 
joingd | 
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poles td. che iche mne OPT Ig 
metry, combined with the moſt elegant architecy 
ture, &c. But, were 1 to run over the annals 
of rhis republic, and t0 retail all the ineidents in 
_— of thefe inſects, which have excited 


CORTE to an end. $09) voto SPEAR 
Independent of — attachment Which men 


acquire for their favourite ſubjecte, the more 
they obſerve, and the leſs they reaſon, their ad- 
miration is proportionally augmented. Can any 
thing be more gratuitous than this blind admira- 


tion of bees, than the pure republican principles 


aſeribed to them, than that ſingular inſtinct which 


rivals the moſt ſublime geometry, which ſolves, 


without heſitation, the difficult problem of build» 
, in the moſt ſolid manner, in the leqſt poſſible 
| ſpace, and with the greateſt poſſible. economy's 
Theſe eulogies are not only exceſſive, but ridi - 

_ Enlous: A bee ought to hold no higher rank in 
the eſtimation of a naturaliſt, than 3 23 


holds in nature. This wonderful republic, 
fore, muſt always appear, in the eye of . — 


to be only an aſſemblage of ſmall animals, which 5 


have no other relation to man, but * een 
niſhing him with wax and honey. 


1 here blame not curioſity, but abſurd 1 5 ; 


mation, and falſe reaſoning] To examine the 
operations of bees, to obſerve the progreſe of 
their labours, to deſeribe their generation, their 
eee ty theſe are objects worthy the 

| attention 
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the admiration of eee | 
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— a — 2 — the n we 
of futurity, which have, with ſo much r 
plaiſance, been falſcly lariſhed upon them that 
| I muſt endeavour'to reduce to their juſt value BR 
The genius of ſoli bees, it is allowed on 


ſociate in ſmall troops; are leſs conſpicuous than Ee 
of thoſe that aſſemble; in numerous bodies. Ie 
not this alone ſufficient to convince us, that the 
ſeeming genius of bees, 16 nothing but a reſult 
ol pure mechaniſm, a combination of movements 
proportioned to numbers, an effect which gp ears 
to be complicated, only becauſe it depends 2 
millions, of individuals? Has not every congru- 
ity, and even diſorder. itſelf, the — 
harmony, when we are ignorant of the cauſe? 
From apparent order to actual intelligence, there 


is but one ſtep ; for men are —— ah 
| | to. admire, than to reaſon. 1 


ken ſeparately, have leſs genius than the dog. 5 
the monkey, and moſt other animals: It will 
likewiſe be admitted, that they have leſi docility, 
leſs: attachment, and leſs. ſentiment; and that 


the | 
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all hands, is, vaſtiy inferior to that of the grega: 
ius ſpecies; and the talents of thoſe which. af- 
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ſemblage ordained by Nature, and his no depen- 
denee on knowledge or reaſoning.” Te mother 
bee produces at one time, and in the ſame place, 
ten otfand individuale, which, though they 
wert much more ſtupid that I have” hippoſed = 
chem, woul be obliged; foley for che prefervac = 
tion of their exiſtence, to arrange themſelves ine 
ſome order, Ks they all act againſt each other 
with equal forces," ſuppoſitig their firſt move- 
ments to produce pain, they would ſoon learn to. 
diminifh'this pain, or, in other words, to afford 
mutual affiſtance : They, of eourſe, would ech 
bit an air of intelligence, and of concurring in f 
the accompliſhment of the fame end. A fupers 
ficial obſerver would inftantly aſeribe to them 
views and talents which they by no means pof- 5 
ſeſs: He would explain every action: Every o- 


peration would have its particular motive, ind 


prodigies of reaſon would arife'without himber * 
for ten thouſand individuals produced at one 
time, and obliged to live together, muſt all 
act in the very ſame manner; and, if endowed 
with feeling, they muſt acquire the frine tablts; 
eee that arrangement which an 
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one, rp, the whole of ate, we 
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creation ? Are not the Wörke bf dle Alvighty 
falficient to detnonftrate Wis power ? and 0 we 
jmagins that wre can enhance it by our weik⸗ 
nth? me e ir 
bis perfection. Who gives the | 
of we ſupreme Being; he who fees n create 
che uni verſe, arrange every exiſtence, and found 

nature upon invariable and. perpetual laws j or 
he who inquires after him , and diſcovers bin 

cotiduRting and fup 
and deep y enpaged Ibobt the mater of fold- 
ing the wings Uf 4 beetle 

N nnimals unite inte focieties, -which ſem 
to depend on the choice of thoſe that” compoſe 
them, and, evnſcquently, make a nearer approach 
to intelligence and deſign than that of the bees, 

which has no other 
ſiry. Theelkephants, the beavers, the monkeys, ail 
ſeveral other ſpecies of animals, afſemblein troops, 

for defetiding each other, and for the W 
cartying on ſome common operations, ' If theſe 


a republic of bees, © - 
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= wi as We: | 
uld doubtleſs diſcover wanders, of a very dib- 
rent nature, which, notwithſtanding, would be 
| _ phyſical. laws. When a emule 
tude of animals of the ſame ee 0 
in one place, a particular arrangement, à certain 
order, and common habits, muſt be the, neceflary. 
reſults . Now, every common. habit, ſo far 
from having intelligence for, its, at. implies 
- nothing more than a blind imitationn -- 
Society, among men, depends leſs upon phy- 
— than moral relations. His weakneſs, his 
wants, his ignorance, and his curioſity, ſoon. 
taught him the neceſſity of aſſociating: He ſoon: | 
found that ſolitude was a ſtate of war and of; 
danger; and he ſought for ſafety, peace, and 
ſociety. He augmented his own power and his 
knowledge, by uniting them with thoſe, of his 
fellow- creatures. This union was the heſt uſe, 
be ever made of his rational faculties. Man 
commands the univerſe ſolely becauſe. he has 


learned to govern dn, 20 to ſubmit to the 
laws of ſociety. N 
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Every thing — 3 to render man a 
ſocial — 92 Though large and poliſhed; ſocie- 
ties certainly depend upon cuſtom, and ſome». 
times on the abuſe of reaſon, they were women - 

ſtionably preceded by ſmaller, | 
| hd REPS, of nature. 4 eee 


. $ee the bitory of the der, rabbit 5. 9 10 291 * 


from the. other animals; When he 


feeble, and incapable af action, his: lte d 


on dhe aid, of others, The weaknelſes of in- 


fancy continue lung. The; neceflty of fu 


is converted into a habit, which, of ir{elf, is s- 


gable of producing a mae eee eee, 
the child and its Parents. But, a the child ad- 
vances, he gradually acquires more force, and 
has leſs need of aſſiſtance. The affection of ne 
parents, on the contrary, continues, while hit 
of the child grows daily leſs. Thus love de- 
ſcends more than it aſcends.' The attach - 
ment of the parent becomes exceſſive, . blind, 
ant javingle; and that of the child remains 
cold and inactive, Rn feeds _ ee are 
unfolded by reaſon.. gg OE 
Thus human ſociety, even * e to 
a ſingle family, implies the exiſtence of the ra- 
tional faculty; ; that of gregarious animals, who, 
ſeem. to unite from choice and convenience, im- | 
plies experience and ſentiment ; and that of in- 
ſes, Which, like the bees, are aſſociated wWith- 


out deſign or motive, implies nothing at all. 


Whatever may be the effects of this latter aſſo- 
ciation, it is clear, that they have neither been 
foreſeen nor conceived mor creatures: which 9s! ' 
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T of ancachmnents =". 
comes into the; world, he hardly; exiſts Naked, 9 5 
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TR the fame force, and determined, 55 £ 
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ünverler laden of eine” eſtsblded man 
Almighty. Suppoſe” ten Tthoifind anronatons | 
aſſembled in the fame place, all endowed with 


reſemblance in their external and internal 

ture, and by a uniformity” in their movements, 
to perform the fame operation, a regular work 
| would be the neceſſary reſult. Th would 
exzkibit the relations of nee reſem- 
blance, and of poſirion; becauſe theſe depend up- 
on the relations of motion, which we have ſup- 
poſed to be equal and uniform. The relations 
of juxta-poſition, of extenſion, and' of figure, 
would alſo appear ; becauſe we have fuppoſed a a 
given and circumſcribed place: And, if we be- 
ſtow on theſe automatons che ſmalleſt degree of 
ſenſation, juſt as much as is necellary to make 
them feel their exiſterice, to have à tendency to 
ſelf-preſervation, to avoid what is hurtful, to de- 
ſire what is agreeable, &c. their operations will 
be not only regular, proportioned, fimilar, and 
equal, but they will have the air of the higheſt 
| ſymmetry, ſolidity, convenience, &c. ; becauſe, 
in the procefs of their labours, eich of the ten 
thouſand individuals has affumed that arrange- 
ment which was moſt commodious to itfelf, and 
has, at the fame time, been obliged to act, aud | 
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dious to che reſt. (Roh 4 I oi 
| Shall I enforce this argument Rill vale 1 
The hexagonal cells of the bee, which have been 
the | 
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weg died a fo much. admiration, 75 
additional prof of the-ſtopidity Hel abe, | 


thing; but a me 
ꝶꝶ6ds ae ts 10> 


as well. ag particular ſalts, &c.; conſtantly aſſume 


rouſſette, or great hat, are hexagonal, becauſe | 
krach ſcale, when growing, obſtructs the progreſs 
of its neighbour, and tends to occupy as much 
ſpace. as poſſible. We likewiſe find theſe ſame 
hexagons in the ſecond ſtomach of ruminating 
animals; in certain ſeeds, capſules, and flowers, 55 
&. If we fill a veſſel with cylindrical- grain, 0 
andi after filling up the interſtices with water, 
hun it cloſeup, and hoil the water, all theſe,cy- 
linders will hegome;! bexagorial columns. . Ihe 
8 * and purely mechanical 


ealon is 


4 CL) 


cylinder 

Ny ade much ne as poſſible ; and therefore, by 
reciprocal. compreſſion, they neceſſarily aſſume 
an hexagonal figure. In the ſame manner, each 


This bgare, though niert ien: TRE,” 


of nature. Cxyſtals, and ſeveral: other ſtones, N 
this figure. The Amall ſcales i r 


ſwell TER 8 2 
8, by its ling, o ! 
pd * 


bes endeavours to accupy as much ſpace as poſ= . - 
Idle eins. limited dimenſions of the bine; and, 


| as the bodies of the bees are cylindri- | 
cal, {phat neceſſarily make their cells. hex- | 
agonal, from the, nat obſtruction 7 
giye to each other. in 
The genius bee hos e . ee gecare 
ding tothe regular of Ar era, 5 
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urchitectute, their fabries ate n ire 
regular. But it was not conſidered by the abet- 
tors of this opinion, that the greater or leſß re- 
gularity depends ſolely on the number and f- 
| gure, and not on the intelligence of theſs'creas 
tutes. In proportion to the greatneſs of the 
number, there are more equal and oppoſite for- 

ces in action, and, of courſe,” more mechanical 


reſtraint, and more regularity * nr 
e their works. C * a tee 4 Ae 


Thoſe animals, een 30 moſkoabedib rg. 
wan in figure and organization, notwickſtand- 
ing the eulogiſts of inſects, will Ri}b remain ſu- 
perior to all others, im their internal qualities: 
And, though theſe qualities he infinitely diffe- 
rent from thoſe of man, though they are only, 
as has been proved, the reſults of experience and 
feeling; 7 they greatly exceed the qualiticy. of 
inſects. As every operation of nature is co. 
ducted by ſhades, or ſlight gradatiens, # fcale 
may be formed for aſcertaining the intrinſie qua- 
lities of every animal, by taking, for the firſt 
point, the material part of man, and by placing 
the animals ſucceſſively at different diſtances, in 
proportion as they approach or recede from that 
point, either in external form, or internal orga- 
nization. Agreeable to this ſcale; the monkey, | 
the dog, the elephant, and other uadrupeds, 
will o_ the firſt a the cetacebus animals, 
who, 
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dee will Hl te oy | 


ing, of genius of memory; and of all intelli- 


E 
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3 of foreſight whith ſome of themiſeem 


40:amaſs proviſions in ſummer w/hopnſhittem = 


during the rigoursof winter Does nbt this am 
ply a compariſon of time, airational«utvxitty 


they vill be uſeful for depoſiting their egg and 
reating their young? Ir is vnneceſſary to muſh» 
ply facts of the fame nature. Wal 297770 5115 il 
Before ſolving theſe queſtions, or reaſonirig 
concerning the above and ſimilar facts, it is ine: 
ceſſary to aſcertain their 


had been examined by men of ſenſe, and collect · 


ed by philoſophers, I am perſuaded; that all theſe 
pretended miracles would e e : 


ee 


concerning their future oomfort and ſubſiſteneeg 
Why do birds build neſts, if theyiknow'notithat 


reality : Inſtehd of be 5 
ing retailed by lovers of the marvellous, if they 


end ä isch z li 8 15 ; 
_-:Binyif the ankle be deptived of underſtand- Hs 
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vavuſe; ' each; particular. ade han 8 
thuth aß al 2 
Aicovered; | let us admit be 
thele facts; der us allow t : 
ven — = 
and 
periot to ours: For — fn | . 
— — 2 animals, who ſee the rac 
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| ly always nee ak, g 
are 17 —— on == 
$4 of knowledge — x : 
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cauſe to mec laws, 
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eel 2a in of —_ | 
ea arid, ** che fats in ju 
818 — of the ideas we ought or heal 
tain of the Creator, to embarraſs his will thus | 
gfatuitoufly'with'a vaſt number of petty "ſtatutes; | 
of which one mult be enacted for bees, anorker | 
for ole, 2 third for field- mice, & c. Me 
we not, on thi comrary, exert all*out efforty'ts 
reduce theſe particular effects to more general | 1 
ones? And if that be "impoſſible, let us record 2 
them, and wait patietitly Ul new facts and ned 
analogies enable us to inveſtigire their . 
Let us, however, examine if theſe facts be fo a, 
inexplicable and 10 marvellous, or even if the 
be properly authenticated. The foreſight a- a- 
ſeribed to ants is now diſcovered to be a vulga 
error.. They remain in à torpid ſtate during 
Winter. Their proviſions, therefore, are only 
4 ſuperfluous maſs, collected without deſign, and _ 
without any knowledge of the future; for, on 
the ſuppoſition of this knowledge, . would 
be endowed with the faculty of foreſeeing what 
was perfectly uſeleſs. Is it not natural for ani- 
mals, that have a fixed abode, to which they ar are 
accuſtomed to tranſport their proviſions, to col- 
le& more than they can conſume? Is not feel ONES, 
ing alone, guided by the habit they have acqui= 
red 9 cheir food, in order IHR they 
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e ute it in tragcuillzey, fuffgetem 30 acceunt 
for this phaenomenon? Dia 
ſtrate that they are only endowed with feeling, 
aud not with reaſon? For the ſame-reaſon, bees 
collect more wax and honey then they have © 


caeaſion for: Man profits not, therefore, hy their 


intelligence, but by their ſtupidity. Intelligence 
would neceſſarily determine them to collect no 
more. than they could conſume, and to ſade 
: themſelves the trouble of amaſſing a ſuperfluous. 
quantity, eſpecially. after they learn from expe- 
rience, that this labour 1s loſt, that the overplus 
is uniformly taken from them, and that thig a- 
bundance is the ſole cauſe of the deſolation and 
deſtruction of their ſociety. What — 
this ſuperfluous labour to be the effect of feeling 
alone is, that we can oblige them to work as - 
much as we pleaſe. As long as there are flowers, 
in any country, the bee continues to extract 
' from them honey and wax. If bees were tranſ | 
ported from one region to another, ſo as to af-. 
ford them a conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh flowers, 
their labours would never ceaſe. The amaſſing 
diſpoſition of the bee, therefore, is not an effect 
of foreſight, but a movement produced by feel-. 
and this movement is continued as long a 

the objects which give riſe to it exiſt. 
mE have beſtowed particular attention on the 
coononiy of field-mice. Their holes are ge- 
nerally divided into two apartments; in one 
iof chem they * their Voung, and, in the 
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dhat 18 agrecable to EEO . 
den made by "themlelvey, theit Holes 
a not latge, and can receive only a 4 mall 
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dity of proviſiens: But, ben tt 
3 under the trun ok of A tres, 


_ pp {har abode,” ant fill it with all the grin, 
| nuts, Tee." they" cin collect. Hence” the quan- 


y of proviſions atnadſed, inftead of being x = 
Portioned to the Wants of i recon & 
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on the capacity of the the 
hte 1 | N. ne 2s 7 a . 99 
0 Thus the proviſions of the ant; ef the © Gala 

_ mouſe, and of the bee, ure diſcovered to be on- 
ya te | leſs and dif 10Ned- maſſes, collected 
"9 ut any view to. futürtty, ' and: the minute 
ö Und particular laws of ge ene 
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te foes the dme ease FF TS account fer 
truQion of their neſts, it is unneceflary 
to have recourſe to. 2 © poor _ eſtabliſhed 
Io this ope- 
hey firſt find 
wing materials to'ren- 
The neſt is only a 
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der it more 
place which they can iſ 
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hemſelyes, and to. " retire from 51 the relt of the . 
world, which is now become. "nor geren 
- to them. than 7 = oþ 1 . ; „ 
ide forest, ig places th obſcure ar 1 
ceſſibſe; and, to render their Ktuation ee 
2 collect ſtraw, leaves, e. af d * 
form them, with inceſſant labour, into a.common . 
habitation... Some; leſs dexterous ox lels ſenſual, - 


* 


with what they find already made, have. 55 fe 
ther habitation than the holes they meet with, 


or the neſts hic are preſented to them. Allihoſe - 
operations axe effects of organization, an. de- 
pend upon feeling, which, however exquiſite in 
degree, can never produce reaſoning; and gfill 
leſs can it produce that. intuitive foreſigbt, that 
certain knowledge of faturity, which, have bern 
aſcribed to the feathered. tribes. 
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This doctrine may be farther proved by a few 
8 examples. Birds, inſtead of Knowing 
the future, are even ignorant of what is paſt. 
A hen cannot diſtinguiſh her awn eggs from 
thoſe of another bird. She perceives not that 
the young ducks whom ſhe has hatched belong 
not to her. She broods over chalk egg, from 
which nothing can be produced, with equal in- , 
duſtry as if they were her .nu. She] has no 
Saint therefore, either of the paſt or. the 
future, and is ſtill more deceived with regard to 

the . preſent... .. Why do not domeſtic . poultry 
© make neſts as well a as other birds ? Is it becauſe 
the 
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bel fe 5 1 
e is to be out of che 


aer 
| req of. regt + 
p oacaſion _.te conceal them(clyes, n9 habit of x 
ſeeking for ſafety in retreat and folitude def This. 
admits 4 proof by facts; for wild birds of the ER 
ſame ſpecies perform a&ions which axe entirely 
neglected. -when in a domeſtic ſtate. The wild 3 5 
"4 2 wood-hen build. neſts 3 but Wa a 
birds, therefare,. the; cclls gf dere, the 
ETA of food laid up by. the ant, the field- 
_—_ &c, ſuppoſe not any intelligenge in thoſe | 
animals, nor proceed from particular laws ęſta- 
bliſhed tor each ſpecies, hut depend, like cyery 
other animal operation, on number, Sgure, mr 
Lion, organization, and feeling, which are gene 
ae BAUER, ANC COMER RD JHA. mated = 
eee aſtoniſhing io roi — 4 7 
is ſo little acquainted with himſelf, who ſo often 
confounds his ſenſations and ideas, who ſo ſel- 


dom diſtinguiſhes the productions of the mind 


18 whe 


onvenience and danger, they. have | : 4 4 


from thoſe of the brain, ſhould compare himſelf 5 


to the brute animals, and make the only diffe- 
rence between them conſiſt in the greater or leſs 
perfection of their organs: It is not ſurpriſing 


. he ſhould: make them reaſon, underſtanld. 
and determine in the ſame manner with himſelf; 
and that he ſhould attribute to them not only 


mk * which he 9 Wa even thoſe 
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at which he i 4 deprived” Let i Mal, 9 5 
'examine, analyze, and Sethe a Me tht 
he will ſoon diſcover the dignity of his being * 


. 


he will perceive the exiſtence. of hie ſoul ; K 
will ceaſe to degrade his nature ; he will Tee, 4 
one glance, the, infinite diſtance placed by the 9 
Supreme Being between him and the brutes. 4 / 

God alone knows the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future. Man, who E 'Exiſtence continues 
but a few moments, perceives only theſe _ 
ments: But a living and "immortal © Ge 
compares theſe moments, diſtinguiſhes et of . 
ranges them. It is by this power that” r/o 
knows the preſent, "j of the paſt; an 
foreſees the future, 'Deprive him of tis vine 
light, and you defuce and obſcure his being; no- 
thing will remain but an animal equally igno- 
rant of the paſt and the future n 
only by preſent obeds. 5 
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_ quently 6e Je ned to the 0 
af his living, induce 9 both in bis 5 
manners and diſpoſitions. But a ſayage animal,ul 
obedient to Nature alone, knows. no laws. buy! 
thoſe of appetite and independence. Thus bes 9 
hiſtory. of ſavage- animals. is limited to a finall ' = 3 
KT of. fache the reſults of pure: Nature. But 
the hiſtory of domeſtic animals is co 1 
and warped | with every thing relative to the arts 
employed in taming * ſubduing the native | 185 5 2 
wildneſs of their temperz; And, as we are ig. 
norant what influence habit, reſtraint, and ex: 
ample, may! have in changing the manners, de-. 
terminations, movementa, and inclinations of a- 
nimals, it is the duty of che naturaliſt to exa - 
mine them with care, and to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
facts which depend ſolely on inſtinct, from mw 
that originate from education; to aſcertain what 
is proper to them from what is. borrowed ;; to. 5 
KEW me and never to con | 
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| | Found - the aninal with the fav, x the ne 
Fr Man Boldt 1 kgitinate dominion cover the 
eg *brine animals, which no revolution can deſtroy. 
It is the dominion of mind over matter; a right 
of nature founded upon unalterable laws, z gift | 
of the Almiguty, by wich an in edabled;ar all | 
times to perceive che dighity of his being: For 
his power is not derived from his e 
by. the ſtrongeſt, or the moft dexterdub of 
A male. If he Hold oni) the Grft n 
the order of animals, the inferior tribes Would 
., unite, and diſpute his title to ſovereignty. But | 
man reigns and commands from the ſuperiority - 
of his nature: He thinks; and therefore he u 
maſter of all beings who are not endowed with 
this ineſtimable talent. Material bodies are 
likewiſe ſubject to his power : To his will they 
can oppoſe only a groſs reſiſtance, or ah obſtinate 
inflexibility, which his hand is always able to o- 
vercome, by making them act a 2 each mace 
He is maſter of the vegetable tribes, which, 
his induſtry, he can, at pleaſure, augment 1 i 
miniſh, multiply er deſtroy. He rei reigns. over 
the Ann creation; becauſe, Me them, he is 
not only endowed with ſentiment and the power 
of motion, but becauſe he thinks,” diftinguifhes 
ends and means, direQs his ations, Concerts His 
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Witt open höffintt) He is He wife 


2 of Itifelits; and the poiſo 
5 - And he i often ihcommoded with ba- 
d Udet thearutes, RICH feen de G för 


no other purpoſe bt do ort nig Hude — 


od uhd eil, rl 
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kale of 111 being, i e ole g Wende 
ture: Man Has 10 — Top the univerſe, 
che motions of the Heavenly bodies, or the revo- 


Tutions: of the globe which be inhabits, He has 
cver animals, vegetables, 


no general dor 
or minerals. "His power extends not to ſpecies, 


but 18 limitell to individuals; for fpecies and the 
great body of matter belongs to, or rather confti= 
tutes Nature, Every __ moves on, periſhes, 
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means br 1 Nen. to . 
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ut the tax of diyinit L 


— to matter, is entitled to 
h. che mind cannot com- 


Ws the Ens 1 nature, the rules over indi- 


Mqdual beings. Gad, the ſource: of all Ag oh 0 


Kl all intelligence, gayerns the, univerſe, 
Very, 9 0 With, 


e PONer g, Man ho 


Secordingly, a; power limited to indix | 
1c mall portians.of. matter. 9} Aquuet' _— F 


Kis, therefore, apparent, that 


wan hay b 
enabled to ſubdue the ion, not by 


foree, or the other qualities Matter 7, but 


Man, after be became criminal ä was 
not in à condition to tame them. Before he 


could diſtinguiſh, choice, and reduee 
A, domeſtic ſtate, - he could inſtruct and 


command them, he behoyed to be civilized bim- 


ſelf; and the empire over the animals, like al 
other empires, could not be e yp 


to the RN. of f ſociety. 
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ales only. a, ray, of this. intelligence,  enjaxs, 


POTEN: of his mind.) bene ue 


perhaps the moſt ſavage and „ 
formidable.of Meal, deen be - 

only a vaſt deſert pen led 1 monſtörs, of 
Wich he often became the prey "And, ee. 
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| ſpread erer e rth, aa when,” by; means.of = 
ſociety andthe arts, man was enabled to conquer 


the univerſe, homage She, eee, 
retire ; he purged the earth of thoſe: „ 
n 3 6+ hh dee be 
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n of the horſe to 4 My 
"his is the greateſt acquiſition, from bee 
d world, ever made by the art ad indu- 
_firy'of man. This noble animal pate aa 
fatigues of war, and feerns' to 8 lory' 
victory. Equally intrepid as His thafter; he 


2 b 


counters danger and death with” arthur Ha 


magnanimity. He'ddlights in the noiſe and uu: 
mult of arms, and annoys the enemy with reſo- 
lution and alacrity. But it 9 perils aud 


rates with his maſter; he merit Peep 
of human pleaſures. He exvilts%in the chice, 
and the tournament; his eyes ſparkle with e. 
mulation in the courſe. But, though hold and 
intrepid, he ſuffers not Rimfelr to'be/tarfjed o 


way 
2 + 


| bya furious ardour; he repreſſes his toyernents, | 


and knows how to . and check the” dat: Fey 


| COON cauda rs «0 3 * 4 255 
p. 100. | 

Herſe—Hoof conſiſting of one piece; fix cutting teeth ig | 
each jaw ; Pennant, Symopf. of quadrup. p. bo © 
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ly yields to the hund; bet Neun e alu e 
itefindton” of eh nder? ſifortaly 


—— mois witty — op 
his maſter. Hez/in!' Wine medfire; renounce 
his'very"Exiſtonce't0Uhb>plSkſure: of man" ke 5 


— — Have deen ma — by 
Ac, aud and with care te the ſervice of 
toi — xt en | 
and is completed by reſtraint ſla 6 
vf the höre is ſo antieht and ſo univer ae 5 
de is rarely ſeen in 4 natural ſtate. 
ploye in labour; he is always/coversd with Ce 
ee andz-ever . e N 
n cs permitted to 'romm in cho paltures, 3 
| ho Ws bears che ee fy 
His mouth! is formed by the F'fr9@ion 
of che bie nis ſides Arne e eee, 
futrowt VO B an@biyinioligte 
2 are conſtrained: vy dae habitunb ptefhre uf 105 
fetters, from which it would be in vain te deli- 
ver him; for he would not be more at liberty. 


5 2 1 of \their, maſters; 
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_ ed 3 er 
luxury and magnifcence, and whoſe golden 


oh oured..by the eleganee.of their 
| trappiaga,! aud by dhe plaits of their hair, chan 

by the iron ſhoes on thein feet. a ei 
Art is always. excelled by naturgb And, in 8. 
nimatad beings, liberty of movement gonſtitutes 
_ the perfection of them exiſtence, Examine thoſe 

horſes which have multiplied ſo. prodigiouſiy in 
Spatich ca, and; ſiye in perfect freedom. 
Their motions are neither conſtrained nor mea 
ſured. Proud of their independence, they fly 
from the preſence of man, and diſdain all his 
care. They ſearch for, and procureè the food 
that is moſt ſalutary and agreeable,: They wan- 
der and fyiſk about in immenſe meadews, and 
collect the freſh. productions of à perpetual 
ſpring. Without any fixed habitation, or other 


air than in thoſe muſty vaults in which we on- 
fine them, when ſubjected to our dominion. 
Hence wild horſes, are ſtronger, lighter, and 
more nervous than moſt. of thaſe, which. are in 
a domeſtic ſtate. The former poſſeſs: force and 
dignity, which are the gifts of nature; the lat- 
ter have only addreſs and a Which 
are all that art can beſto rt. 
Theſe wild horſes e abe msn feroci- 
1 their temper; they are only wild and 
_ *fiery.. Though of ſtrength ſuperior to moſt, ani- 
lie | NP mals, 
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ſhelter than a ſerene. ſły, they breathe a purer 
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All thele features are apparent-in young: hore 


gentle, and their tempera: ſocial; their force and 
ardour are generally rendered 


which are moſt adventurous and expert in theſe 
natural exerciſes, are the, moſt generous, wild, 
and tractable, when reduced to a domeſtic tate. 


Wild horſes are mentioned by ſeveral antient 
Herodotus takes notice of White ſa- 
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N anxiouſſy preſa tio 

be foremoſt. in the courſe, to brave danger in 
traverſing a river, or in leaping a ditch or prt· 

_ cipice ; and, it has been remarked, that thoſe 
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_ long! © Ariſtotle ſays,” they were to be fund in 
Syria; Phnyzin the northern regions; and Streu 5 
bog in Spaitt and che Alps. Among the me! 
damm Urdu fue due Lime ust of "Scott, bf 
| Dapper inc of Oyprie tree By 
there were beautifel' wild hofſes;® of ben 
firength and fwiftnels f; And Strups, of "the 
mand of May, one of de Weide, where . 
he ſawy wild horſes of 8 fature f, Lee cr 5 
Africa —̃ͤ —— chere were wilt 2 
horſes in the deſerts: ef Affie and Aribia and 
ne aſſures us, that he fav, in the folitiides "6 4 
Numidia, a colt with White Rairg andi erifped 
matic. Marmot cotifirms this fact, by inform | 
ing us, chat fmal} wild horſes, "ſome of tem ef 7 
an aſh- colour, and others white "with Were eaves 5 
ed hair and manes, are to be found in the Ly 
blian and Arabian deſerts 9: He adds, that they 
out- run the dogs and domeſtic horſes.” © We 
| likewiſe learn, from the Lettres Edifiantes **; 
that there ae ſmalt wild horde it (Mn. 
i ene Hay eliougns r ar s But, | 
wry AMAR ed aep) Chltiped/libs/+/p. 19; > 1848299 . 
._ tie la deſeript. des iſles-dePArchipel.. 8 enk 
1. Voyeges de Struys, tom. f. p. 11. bn 
I Deleript, Africae, part 2. vol. 2. p. 735. . 


9 L'Atrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 50. 
Lettres Edifiantes, recueil 26. p. 371. 
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ally: from babe bythe — the 5 
0 e hae welpen prodigioully, re u 


| Works, upper Fought —— 0 imm 
mend cpreſſed by the Mexicatis and Peruviang | 
at che fight ef horſes and their riders." The 
Spaniards carried great numbers of horſes 
to theſe regions; both vvich a view to their ſer- 
vice, aud to che propagation of the breed. Ma- 
ny were; aecordingly; left on the iflands, as well 
2s on the/Comtinent; where they have multiplied 
55 lie other wild animals. M. ie Salle , in the 
year 1685, faw, neur the bay of St Louis, in 
North America, thefe horſes grazing in the meas 
dos; and they were ſo wild that he cbuld not 
approach them. The author of the hiſt. bf 
the Bucaniers f remarks, That troops of hor- 
$1 e to the number of 500, are ſometimes ſeen 
* in the iſland of St Domingo, who all run to- 
* gether; that, when they perceive a man, they 
41 5 400 f one. of them approaches to 
* certain diftance, > blows through his noſtrils, 
l . . and is IT followed by the 
W wi 1 K . e e e 1 ; 5 e 
u. a 7 ae e e - 1 | 
* L'Hiſt. — K 


rung 800 ae Rites rate. They hrs, H 
confimes, * very greg heads ing limbs and long F 
necks and ears. The aht tame them 
©, with eaſe; and then train chem to labbur- In 
taking them, gins of ropes are laid in the 
places Where they frequent; When canghtby 
the neck; they ſoon ſiratigle'themſclyes, unleſs 
dome perſon arrives to diſentangle them. [They = 
5 are tied to trees by the body and limbs, where 
they are left for to days without victwals or 
drink." This trial is generally; . ſufficient for | 
© rendering them more tractable, and they ſoon | 
# become. as gentle as if they had never beęn 
wild; and, even if they ſhould by accident te- 
5 pain their liberty, they never reſume their ſa- 
vage ſtate, but know their maſters; and allow 
paw Tons axon: W 
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580 M. Garfautt . he - eat; of cs wild | 
horſes; When the colts, he obſerves, .* are not ve early 

© tamed, it ſometimes happens, that the dh If tk 
* ſtrikes them with terror ; that they defend themſelves with 

their heels and teeth, in ſuch a manner, that it is. 

Ei impoſlible to dreſs or ſhoe them: If not brok#by gentleneſs 
* 2 8 . 8 5 
4 wn with weakneſ e eration, a con- 
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coarſe food, which is always the ſame, and of · 


ten meaſured to them more by the rules of oe- 
conomy, than by the ſtrength of their appetite. 
But the ſweets of habit ſupply all they have loſt 
by ſlavery. . After being oppreſſed with fatigue, 
the place of tepoſe is full of delight. They 


Imell it at a; diſtance, can diſtinguiſh it in the 


- midſt of great'cities, and ſeem uniformly to pre- 


fer -boridage to liberty. They form a ſecond 
vature out of thoſe habits to which they have 
been forced to ſubmit for horſes, after being 
abandoned in the foreſts, have been known 
to neigh continually, in order to be heard, to 


run to the voice of man, and even to grow 
meagre, and die in a ſhort time, though ſur- 


rounded with a' profuſion of nouriſhment. 


Thus, it is obvious, the manners of a horſe | 
originate entirely from his education, which is 
accompliſhed by a care and induſtry beſtowed by 


man upon no other animal; but he is amply 


rewarded by the perpetual ſervices oO ns 


and laborious creature, | 
Vol. III. „ © an? The 
« time to time, handfuls of hay. When treated in this man- 
. how ſoon their tempers are ſoftened. 
Some horſes, however, require to be kept awake for eight 
days. 0 P- 89. | 
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1 gentle diſpoſitions, and much diſpoſed to aſſo- F 
ciate with man. They never forſake the abodes 
vf men, to regain their liberty in the foreſts. | 
They diſcover, on the contrary, great anxiety 
to return to the ſtable, where they find only 
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The foals are e race 
the age of five, ſix, or at moſh ſeyen months 
for experience ſhows, that, when allowed to 
ſuck ten or eleven months, though generallx 
fatter and larger, they are not of equal value as 
thoſe which have been more eo weaned. Aﬀ- 
ter ſix or ſeven months, the foals are removed 
from their mothers, and are fed twice a*day 
with bran and a little hay, the quantity of which 
is augmented in proportion as they advance in 
gage. They are confined to the ſtables as long as 
they diſcover any anxiety to return to their mo—- 
thers. But when this inquietude is gone, they are 
allowed to go out, and are conducted to the 
paſture : They muſt not, however, be permitted 
to graze when their ſtomach is empty, An 
hour before being put to the graſs, they ſhould 

have a little bran, be made to drink, and ſhould. 
never be expoſed to great colds or to rain. In 
this manner they paſs the firſt winter, In the | 
month of May following, they may be allow 
ed to paſture freely every day, and to remain 
out continually till the end of October, only ob- 
ſerving not to permit them to eat che after- 
maths, If accuſtomed to feed upon this de- 
licate herbage, they will reject hay, which ought 
nevertheleſs, together with bran, to be their 
principal food during the ſecond winter. They 
are managed in the ſame manner, namely, al- 
lowing them to paſture in winter during the 
day, and in ſummer during both day and night, 

din 
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erte AKdte ge of four years, 
they are confined” to dry food . This change 
of nouriſhment requires ſome precautions.  Du- 


ring the firſt eight days, they ſhould have only 


raw); and a few vermifuge draughts may be 


given, to deſtroy thoſe worms which may have 


been engendered by the bad digeſtion of erude 
herbs. M. de Garſault F recommends this prac- 


- Lice,” the utility of Which he had often experi- 


enced; It is, however, an eſtabliſhed fact, that 


he ſtomachs of horſes, at all ages, and in all 
circumſtances, whether they feed upon graſs, or 
upon oats and hay, are perpetually ſtuffed with 


a prodigious multitude of worms . The ſto- 
mach of the aſs is always in the ſame condition; 
and yet none of theſe animals are incommoded 
by this ſpecies of vermin. Theſe worms, there- 


fore, ought not to be regarded as an accidental 
malady, occaſioned by the indigeſtion of crude 


herbs, but rather as an effect depending on the 
common food and n n of r 
horſe and aſs, | 


After young colts are weaned, they On 


not be put into too warm a' ſtable, otherwiſe 
they will be rendered too delicate and too fen- 
ſible to the e of the air. "Tu ſhould 


be 
7 This may 1 the profiles | in 8 but, in Rritain, hor- þ 
ſes, of all ages, are allowed to paſture freely in r e ichour 


receiving any injury. 
| + Nouveau parfait Maréchal, p. 84. | 
1 for, this coun. 
at leaſt, worms are by no means ſo frequent. 
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e 7 
be tied nor handled — — 
- of age. „The manger and rack ſhould: not be 
too high; for the neceſſity of ſtretehing theib = 
neck and raiſing their head, may induee a habit 
of keeping them in that poſition, which would 
ſpoil their neck. When ta or 18 months old, 
their tails ſhould be cut 3 the hair will ſhoot'af+ 
' terwards;/and become ſtronger and thicker. At 
the age of two years, the male colts ſhould be 
put with the horſes, and the females with the 
mares. Without this precaution; the your - 
males would: fatigue and enervate'themſelyes: 
At the age of three years, or three'and'a half; 
we ſhould begin to dreſs the colts, and to tender | 
them tractable. At firſt, a light eaſy ſaddle 
fhould be placed on chem, and allowed to remain 
two or three hours eich Mey. They mould Hke- 
wiſe: be accuſtomed to receive à ſnaffle into their 
mouths, and to allow their feet to be lifted and | 
ſtruck, in imitation of ſhoeing. If deſtined for 
the coach. or the draught, they ought to be har- 
neſſed as well as ſnaffled. A bridle is unneceſ- 
fary at firſt : By means of a halter or caveſſon | 
on their noſe, they az. be made to trot up and 
down on a ſmooth piece of ground, with only a 
ſaddle and harneſs on their bodies: And, when 
they turn eaſily, and approach, without fear, 
the man who holds the /onge or halter, "ky 
may then be mounted and diſmounted, without 


making 


e pike e 
or, before this period. a harſoihas mot ſtrength 


at four years, they may be mounted, and walks 
ed or trotted at ſmall intervals . When a coach 
horſe is accuſtomed to the harnęſa, he may be 
yoked with a bred horſe, and guided! with a-longs. 
or halter paſſed through the bridle, till he begins 
to know his duty. The coachman may next 
try to make him draw, with the aſſiſtance of a 
man to puſh him gently behind, and even to give 
him ſome flight laſhes. All this education ſhould; 
be gone through, before the young horſes have: | 
their diet changed; for, after being fed with 
grain or ſtraw, they are more vigorous, and con- 
ſequently leſs Gocile, and more: ack "ay 1 
break T. 1 

The bit ad the ſpur 1 been ssd e 
command the obedience of horſes; the bit for | 
the direction, and the ſpur for the Pre of 
their movements. Nature ſeems to have deſtined 
the mouth ſolely for receiving the impreſſions 
of nn, . Ae N the mouth of the 


ST 
. Bod Mena ty cavalerie de N. de la 8 tom. Is” > 
p. 14%ͤũ (0! Jar an en e 


Garfault, pi SGS. 
t By chis madagement, ie is aid. that horſes may be ea · 
ſier broke. But, after they are allowed a full and generous diet. 
they are apt to become vitious and unruly. For this reaſon, con 
noiſſeurs in horſemanſhip maintain; that, to break horſes 


when | 
they ace in the higheſt order and beſt fa is by much the -_ . 
n * 5 | 


enough to walk with-a tider on his back; But, 
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85 borte is endowed with fuch af ma igg fenfibit 


ty, that, to this organ, in place of the eye and ear, 
man applies for conveying the indications of his 
will to this animal. The flighteſt motion or preſ- 
ſure of the bit gives him notice, and determines his 
courſe. This organ of ſenſation has no fault 
but that of perfection; its too great ſenſibility 
the moſt dexterous management; for 
the ſmalleſt abuſe ſpoils the mouth, by render- 
ing it inſenſible to the impreſſions of the bit. 
The ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing cannot be 
blunted in this manner: But i it is probable, that 
all attempts to govern. horſes by theſe organs | 
have been found inconvenient, Beſides, the ſigns 


tranſmitted by the touch have a ſtronger effect, 


upon animals in general, than thoſe conveyed 

by the eye or ear, The ſituation of a horſe's 

eyes, with regard to his rider or conductor, is 
extremely unfavourable : And, though they be 
often animated and conducted by the ear, it ap- 
pears that the uſe of this organ is abandoned to 
the coarſer ſpecies of horſes ; for, in the menage, 
they are ſeldom addreſſed 'by the ear. In a 
word, when horſes are well educated, the ſmall- 
eſt preſſure of the thighs, the ſlighteſt movement 
of the bit, are ſufficient to direct them. Even 
the ſpur is almoſt uſeleſs, being ſeldom employed 
but to force them to exert violent motions : 

And when, from the ignorance of the horſeman, 
he gives the ſpur, MM, at the ſame time retracts 


the bridle, the horſe, finding himſelf incited on 
ong 


1 


10 6 


to rear, or make a perpendicular bound. 


8 
: As | 
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By means of the bridle, the horls is taught to 
keep his head in the moſt beautiful and advan- 


tageous ſituation, and the ſmalleſt ſign or flight 


eſt movement of the rider is ſufficient to make 
the animal aſſume its different Paces. The trot 


is perhaps the moſt natural mgtion of a horſe 3 


l bin. the pace, and eyes the gallap, are moſt eaſy 


to the rider; and theſeare the two motions-which 


are moſt | in requeſt. When a horſe lifts his fore- 


leg in order to walk, this movement muſt be 


made with ſteadineſs and facility, and the knee muſt 


likewiſe be bended. The lifted leg muſt appear, 


for a moment, to be ſupported, and when let down, 


it muſt be fir. and. equally ſupported on the 


ground, before the head: receive any impreffion 
from this movement; for, when the leg falls 


ſuddenly down, and the head ſinks at the fame 
time, this motion is generally made to give 4 


ſpeedy relief to the other leg, which is not ſtrong 


enough alone to ſupport the whole weight of the 


body. This is a very great defect in a horſe, _ 


It is alſo worthy of remark, that, when he reſts 
on his heels, it is a ſign '6f weakneſs ; and 


when he ſupports himſelf on his toes, it is an 
unnatural and fatiguing attitude, which the horſe | 


cannot ws es continue. 


Walking 


e and ſoundneſs in a horſe, 


is when he reſts firmly upon his _— without 3 any pr 
ticular part wok it. 


" 
one fide and reſtrained on. the other, is gbliged | 


- ga. 
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Walking, though the loweſt of ene 
„ light, and geither too long 
hor too ſhort. Lightneſs depends much on the 
freedom of the ſhoulders, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the manner in which the horſe, in walking, car- 
Ties his head. If he carries his head high and 
ſteady, he is generally vigorous and light. When 
the movement of the ſhoulders is not ſufſicient- 
ly free; the limbs are not lifted high etiough, 
and the horſe is apt to ſtumble upon the road, 
In walking, a horſe ſhould raiſe his ſhoulders, 

rater eee Wr 
| vate 


* te FFF 
technical terms generally employed to expreſs the different 
- external parts of a horſe. See the plate of the horſe. | 

A The two bones correſponding ts m temple of a can, amt 
called by the ſame name. 

B The N, or two cavities berween the eye and ear, above 

the eye · browi. 

C The vives.. The parotid glands, fituated between the ear, and 
the locking of the under jaw. 


| b The face or cn. The fore part of the bead froni the 


cyes to the noſtrils. 


E The rim of the neftrile. The cartilage which forms the cir- 
_ cular aperture of the noſtrils, and terminates them above 

and below. | 

F Tip of the we. The partition whick divides the nofril et 

nminating at the upper lip. | 

G to H The bones of the lower jaw. 


H The chin. 

1 The beard. | 
Gatherers. The two fore teeth. 
' Middle teeth. Thoſe adjoining to the gatherers, 
Corner teeth, 9 8 
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by de throat; eric from the Mendes t6 the bead. 
Tha Ty? ant Teton" That part ef the bst bib les be- 
deen ob aaa ihe; eee on. the dent 
M. "The Withers, The place w e Da 
n Wen this b N. we WERE LY Weer. 
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| gert of the dolly. 
8. The Reſt. Th —— EY 
- expreſs the whole ſpine of che Beste. . 
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V The . The hollow formed by the comfort” ef che ribs, 
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which-run acroly the palate. | | JIN . 
* The Mich; which is bounthl abore by the mabe. wad to 1 


es igel une forined and halted by che . by 


” bf dhe rail; and erte . to te phe mer the hind leg 
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i Kan, pr join 339 no tes; 


or joint 


ane 1 


if or e. The. froond part; of aheifhne-ey. * 
der. che articulation TLISITY 
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(lock ons an yg in aan. 
a 5 e 
be Fact Ink... 4 ot e 
1 The Ti of hair, which, ſarropagh 4 Bind of don bern Grw- 
* The 122 W Boas? ic —.—.— e. 0 5 

5 1 LT ferlock-joint to the h 


5 944 Wee is ' Secormed with 2 * 


n The iy repreſents * ax ip with 

| cles the lag and the fides 9 the 0 ee Tha hind part 

ol che boof zn n litila raiſed, n 

\ _ .,/. . included under the yOu 2 25 They extend td che middle 
5 | por? the, vader part of the foot, aud. writing again under 


Wer fr 04. 


4 | Twas in property. 5 of So ans 012 
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* * It extends from the Ride — of che | 
| | owls e. ne, 
5 ccordingly, t 'S chi a re -. 

hs ' © bling the actin ig 2 1 
9 is the joint at ertremity gf the 8b. 
9555 8 xn forwirds los eee 
ar, man. der the joint called 
the Rock, is properly the Heel. Whats 2 
the greet finew, which ariſes from the point of the hock. 
und terminates in the foot, is a tendon, ede 
| ande Achilles inferted into the human heel. 
| * The Shank. . wh 
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Ms ang ons They mould like 


Vile be equaland) unifvec — 
lad: For, if the; crupper vibrates When he 
ſhoulders are ſupported, hiv motion will be et- 


whoſe” legs croſs! each other, or liew;” have an 


unſtenady motion; and, in general, long-bedied 


horſes are moſt commodious to the rider, becauſe 


centres of motion, the OP NOK 
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neral ones more eaſy and ſimple. A horſe is divided into three 


principal part, the fert hand, the body or carcaſe, and the nd: 


ban, . The fore-band includes. the head, neck, \withers, brealt, 
and fore-legs. The body is compoſed of the back, kidneys; ribs} 
y, and obs. © The bind Sand comprehends the rump, haun. 


hes, tail, burrocks, ſtiſſle, highs, hocks, and the other parts of 


| the hidd-legy. | | | 

By another mode of, divifion, the ay is difioguited. into 
four parts, the head, the body, and the fore and hind: trains, 
The body is compoſed of the back, the kidneys, the belly, the 
ribs, and the flanks. The foretrain conſiſts of the neck, the 
ſhoulders, the breaſt, and the forc-legs ; Lo 
rome! ”y tail, the W and the * 
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ing unid-incommodions:to- the rider. 9 => 
- thing happens,” When the horſe lengthens' ſo 

meh the Rep of che hind-leg, that the foot — 
lights beyond the print ofthe fre- fo! Horſes 
with ſhort bodies are ſubject | 10 this nu. Thoſe 


he is placed at a greater diſtance from che wo y 
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- peds1s to lift, at one time, a fore-leg-and a hind» 
leg of oppoſite ſides. As their hodies reſt on four 
points which form an oblong ſquare, the moſt 
commodious manner of moving is to change two 


at a time in the diagonal; ſo that the centre f 


gravity of the animal's body may always remain 

z in the direction of che two points of ſup=- 
port which are not in motion. In the / three na- 
tural movements of the horſe, namely, the walk, 


the trot, and the gallop, this mode is always ob- 


ſerved, though with ſome variations. In walking 
there are four beats or times of moving: If he 
_ Tight fore · leg moves firſt, the left hind · leginſtantʒ 
ly follows; then the left fore - leg moves, and ia 


inſtantly followed by the right hind-leg- Thus 


the right fore- foot reſts firſt on the ground, then 
be left hind- foot, next the left fore-foot, and, 
laſtly, the right kind-foots which makes a mo» 
- tion conſiſting of four beats and three intervals, 
of which the firſt and third are ſhorter than the 
middle one; In the trat, there are only two. 
beats: If the right fore-leg parts from the 
ground, it is accompanied, at the ſame time, by 
the left hind-leg ; then the left fore-leg moves. 
at the ſame time with the right hind-leg ; ſo that, 
in this motion, there are but two beats and one 
interval; the right fore-leg and the left hind- 
leg reſts on the ground at the ſame time, and 
the ſame thing happens with regard to the left 
fore-leg and the right ä In the gallop, 
there 


F * enn 
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5 ee Bed and Wade . — 1 
chen the right hind-deg is raiſed along wir the 
left fore · leg, and both reſt on the ground at h 
ſame time; and, laſtly," the right fore - leg % : 
raiſed inſtantly after the left fore - leg and the 
night hind-leg, and falls laſt upon the ground. 
Thus in dhe gallop, there are three beste ind 
to intervals : In the firſt interval, when the 

metioh ig quick, the four Jegs, for am inſtant, | 

are in the ait at the ſame ume, aud the four 

ſhoes appear at once. When the horſe" has 7 

ſupple limbs and haunehes and moves with ag. 
ty, the gallop is moſt perfectʒ and the feet füll! 

bur times, firſt, the left hind-leg, then tbe 
right bind- we che Kft bare ee nd, HOPE 
the right fore · leg. f e lhe ibs 


ieee 
Horſes generally Kg upon the right foot, 
in the ſame manner as they ſet out in walking” 
or trotting, with the right fore-leg. In gallop- 
ing, they firſt cut the road wich he right fore- 
leg; which is farther advanced than the left; and 
the right hind-leg, which immediately follows $ 
the right fore-leg, is likewiſe farther LINUS 4 
than the left hind-leg. Hence the left leg, | 
which bears the whole weight, and puſhes the 
others forward, has the greateſt fatigue ; ſo that 
it would be proper to learn horſes to gallop al- | 
ternately upon the left and right legs; becauſe. 
it would enable them to continue this violent 
motion . * is practiſed at the 
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a r E. | 
3 r . 25 
betauſe, in galloping round 2 direle; the centre 1 FE 
of which is ſometimes on the right/ und Tme- 
times on the left;; the er 
0 change his hand. A A 2. R 19 © 0099 4 bt ; 
In walkingythe horſe raiſes)His for very Uttle | 
adove the ſurface; in trotting; he elevates them 
4 little more, and, in galloping ſtill higher. 
The walk ought to be Imart, light, and ſure; 
the trot ſhould be firm, quick, and equally ſup- 
ported, and the fore-logs pudded wih rapidity by | 
the bind ones. The trotting Horſe ſhould carry 
bis head pretty high, and keep his body ſtraight; 
. for, if the haunches riſe and fall alternately 2 
eeeuery movement, and if the crupper rock, 
animal is too weak for this motion. To thirbw: - 
the fore- legs out, is another fault: They ought 
always to be on the {ame line with thoſe bend, 
and to efface their prints When one of the 
hind-legs moves, and if the fote · leg on the ſame 
ſide reſts too long, the movement becomes hard 
by this reſiſtance.” It is for this reaſon, that the 
interval between the two beats of the trot'ought 
to be ſhort: But, however ſhort it may be, this 
reſiſtance is ſufficient to make an trot harder | 
| W the walk or e N 
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. Hue the CD! Aer from all our ex ns oF 
uniformly prefer thoſe horſes which go wider behind than be. 
fore; becauſe horſes of this kind are not ſo apt to cut their legs, 

ate more agile in their movements, n a 


tigue in long] journies, &c+ | 
of br / 
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and 


| known by the ume uf bine, or pacing which 
| . vide cen 

though les quick than the hard trot or g 
it appears, at first fight, to be extremely rol 
guing to pode 8 The gast of the horſe, in 
Gas ig — ads each dep is much 
But, What is fingular, to make & Pace; ü 
legs of the ſame ſide part from“ the ground at 
dhe ſame time, the fore and hind leg, for elt. 
ample; of the right fide, aud then che two 1 
of the leſt ſide; n each ſidde or che bos 


tigue os . — ehe is bliged'to 
balance forced by the rapidity of 4 movement 
which is hardly elevated above thie ground; for 
nothing but the rapidity of the motion, and the 
ſmallneſs of the elevation, could poffibly 1 
the creature from falling on his ſide. In tlie 
motion ef. 0p. on in that of trotting, there ave 
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vot to be indulged excepting on-ſmooth ground; = | 
is very eaſy to the rider it has not the | 
af the rot, becauſe the hind leg moves along | 
with the fore one, and creates no. refiſtanceito | 
dhe motion. We are wid br copnoitieurs, that 
N they; are much weaker han theſe that have'no | 
ſuch movement. Colts, indeed, often aſſume this 
mode of moving, when forced to go quick, and 
: r 0 wot or | 
when puſhed, to able — . — e 
The amble may therefore be regarded as a mer 
tion occaſioned by weakneſi or defecꝭ. But ther 
are two other movements aſſumed 5 
by weak or decayed horſes, which are, ſtill more 
 defeRive than that of the amble, and are known | 
2 name; of Broken anbles. The one ns 


ans y . 


loins, and are SR I 
N and poſt-horſes. 

Of all quadrupeds, the bart ole * 
with Srandeur of ſtature, the greateſt elegance 
and proportion of parts. By comparing him 
with the, Amin iy: above or below 
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ado hi flow u. be ge, hee e 
the ox are too flender and too ſhort, in propor- 
tion to the fize of his body; that the camel is 
deformed; and that the grofſer animals, as the 
rhlincotres and elephant, may be canfſidered as 
rude and ſhapeleſs maſſes. The great Yifference 
between the head of man and chat of he qua- | 
drupods, conſiſts in the length of their jaws; 
vhich is the moſt ignoble of all characters. 
But, though the jawvof the horſe be very long. 
he has not, like the afs, an air of imbecility, nor, 
like the ox, of ſtupidity: \'Therwerdlavtyanit | 
proportion ef the parts of his head give him a 


light and ſprightly aſpect, which is well ſup - 


Ported by che beauty of his cheſt He elevates 
his head, as if anxious · to exalt himſelf above the 
condition of quadrupeda. In this noble attitude, 
he regards man face to face. His eyes are open 
and lively, his ears handſome and af a proper 
Height, being neither too long, "like thoſe of e 
aſs, nor too ſhort, e thoſe of the bull. His 
mane adorns his neck, and gives him the ap- 
pearance · of ſtrength and of courage. His long 
buſhy tail covers and terminates with advantage 
the extremity ef his body. His tail; very 
different from the ſhort tails of the deer, ele- 
phant, &e. and from the naked tails of the aſs, 
camel, rhinoceros; &c. is formed of long chick 
hairs which ſeem to ariſe from hiscrupper, becauſe 
the trunk from which they procees m 
Vol. III. T's * He 
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as he can move it from ſide to ſide, it ſerves 
him to drive off the flies which incommode him; 
for, though his ſkin be very firm, and well gar- 
eee eee eee eee 
by nee | 
_ attizude of the awd eee 

more than all the other parts of his body, to 
give him a graceful aſpect. The ſuperior part 
of the neck from which the mane iſſues, ſhould 
firſt riſe in a ſtraight line from the withers, and 
then, as it approaches the head, form a curve 
nearly ſimilar te that of a ſwan's neck. The 
inferior part of the neck ſhould: have no curva- 


ture, but riſe in a ſtraight line from the-poitrel, 


or breaſt, to the under jaw; with a ſmall inelina- 
tion forward. If it roſe in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, its ſymmetry and grace fulneſs would be di- 
miniſhed. The ſuperior part of the neck ſhould be 
thin, with little fleſh near the mane, which ought 
to be garniſhed with long delicate hair. A fine 
neck ſhould be long and elevated, but propor- 
tioned to the general ſize of the animal. When 
too long, the horſe commonly throws back 
his head; and, when too ſhort and fleſhy; tha 
head is heavy to the hand. The moſt advan- 
tageous poſition of the head is, when the front 
is icular to the horizon, 
Tho teod.of ere e be e 
been and der des Jong, aan 
th ſmall 
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— full of ts: the — — —— 05 
1 Late an - ſomemhat. axched;..the; noſtzily. — 
een fad deap, and divided. by a thin. fbfum ar: 

| partition. The mouth ſhauld be delicate. and | 
maderately-{plit, Uf mig. 5 the withers ſharp. and - 
es the ſhoulders, flat, and not confined; | 
the Fory equal, à little . arched. length: 
and” . . ſide, of the eder AY 

fi fr 05 . = and. plump, the hana nell 15 
| ih — kr pores thin — | 
fore, Pct uit Wee fo 


us of long bai, behind; he e 


coronet a little Gevaredy the hoof black, ſolid, g 


and ſhining, the inſtep high, the quarters 
round, the beelg broad, and a little prominent. 
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devs: are ee u to many — 36 jo bile | 
difficult to diſtinguiſtr. In à ſouttd- py Ely | 
three ſoot-· coloured ſpots appear through ithe | 
cornea above the pupiF; for; unleſs the cornes 
be clean. and tranſparent: theſe ſpots cannot be 
ſeen.” When the pup# is fmall, long, and nar- 
row, or ſurrounded with à White circle, or When 
it is of 2 urn 
Rionably bac e 9 20 een, 

Wichout entering inte a long dend, che fol- 
2 general remarks will enable the reader 
to form a judgment of the principal perfections 
and imperfections of a horſe; Thi motion of 
the ears affords à tolerable eriterion: When a 
horſe walks, the point of Bis ears ſhould ineline 
forwards ; when fatigued, his ears hang down; 
and, when angry, or of à malignant diſpoſition, 
he points alternately one of Nis ears forwards, 
and another backwards. Every horſe turns his 
ears to that ſide from which he hears any'noiſe ; 
and, when track on the back or om the erup- 
per, he turns his ears backward. Horſes with. 
hollow eyes, or with one eye ſmaller than the o- 
| ther, have generally a bad fight. Thoſe whoſe 
r e . n WI 
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colour depends much on the light in which they are _ | 
* 15 


horſe is to have the poitrel, or breaſt, too pro- 


minent, and the fore - legs inclined or placed too 
far backward; becauſe, in this caſe, he is ſubject | 
to lean heavy upon the hand in galloping, and && 
ven to ſtumble and fall. The length of the s 


ſhould be proportioned to. the ſtature of the 
horſe... When the fore-legs. are 100 long, he is 


not ſteady on his feet; and, when too ſhort, ge 


bears heavy on the hand. It has been remark 
ed, that mares are more liable than horſes to be 
lee before, and that Roperborles wn thick- 
er necks than, mazes or gel 
It ig of great it | 


hollow: But this mark is equivocal; for young 


horſes begot by old ſtallions have. — — hol- 


low eye-pits, . The teeth afford the beſt 


of the age of horſes. The horſe has, in all, 40 


teeth, viz, 2 findes, 4 fer Ade IT 


Cog 


Fi C Alves . is a * the pantcala 
Rate of the body at the time; and, therefore; can'be no indicay 
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a horſe. The eye-pits of old horſes are commanty | 


2 © n N on 
dee Mort ones. 2 Ta 
© afford indications of the age. Kive days af. 
Ter birth; e fore=tocth begin to oct. Theſe 
_ Hifi eech are round, ſhort, and not very old; 
and they ful out, at different times, to be repla· 
<ed' by others. At two years and a half, the 
"Four middle fore · teeth fall out, two above and 
two below. ' The next year, other four are ſhed; 
one'bn each fide of the firſt, which are now te- 
Placed: At four years anda half, other four fell 
Out, always on each ſide of thoſe that were for- 
merly ſhed and replaced. Theſe laſt four foals 
teeth are ſucceeded by other four, which grow 
dot near ſo quickly as the firſt eight. It is from 
theſe four, called corner teeth, that che age ef 
a horſe” is diſtinguiſhed j/' and they are eaſily 
known, being always the third, both - 
bove ahd below, reckoning from the middle te 
che extremity of the jaw. They are hol 
tow, and have a black mark in their ca- 
vities. At four and a half, or five-years, theſe 
teeth hardly riſe above the gums, and their ca- 
vities are very perceptible. At fix years and a 
Hulf, the cavities begin to fill up, and the mark 
graduahy diminifhes till the animal/is feven and 
à half, or eight years, when the cavities are per- 
Tectly filled, and the mark totally effaced. A- 
ter this period, the age is attempted to be diſeo- 
vered by the tuſhes or canine teeth. Theſe four 
teeth lie immediately adjacent to che other four 
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 two.tuſhes of the under jan generally. begin ta 


ſhoot a ue 


o of the upper jaw appear at the 


they are very ſharp, At ten years, the tuſhes, of 


the upper jaw . ſeem to be bluntad, worn out, 
ang long, becauſe the Aan 3 with, age; 


| and. the more this N 
older is the horſe. From ten o 


8 


fourteen years, ibere ae. 8 9 8 
which the age may be diſcovered. Some hairs 
of the eye bro ws, indeed, begin to gro white 
but this mark is equally equivocal as that derived 


from the depth of the eye pita; for, it 


the age of nine or ten. The: teeth of ſome 


horſes.are ſo hard, that they wear not by catingy. | 


and never loſe the black mark. But theſe har» 
ſes are eaſily known, becauſe the cavities of their 


/age. of a horſe. may. likewiſe 


proportion as he advances in years. 


At the age of two years, or two and a half, 5 
the horſe is in a condition to propagate ;./and- 


the mares, like moſt other females, are til 
ſooner. ripe for this operation. But the foals 
produced from ſuch early embraces, are n. 


, eee ene pe 


age of four, and, till. fix years be completed 


remarked, chat horſes begat by. old ſtallions aud 
old mares, have white hairs in the eye-brows at . 


up, and their tuſhes are 


t with leſs preciſion, by th 
bars or ridges of the palate, which are effaced-in ; 


| 
| 
' 
| 
. 
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Half; and even this period is too early, except= 
ing for coarſe or draught-horſes- When fine 
Horſes are wanted, the male ſhould not be ads 
mitted to the mare before he is ſix yes old; | 
And Spaniſb ſtallions not till they be full ſeven; 

5 The mares may be one year younger: They 
generally come in ſeaſon from the end of March 
t the end of June. But their chief ardour for 
the horſe laſts not above 15 days or three weeks; 
aud, during this critical period, the mare ſhould 
be admitted to the ſtallion: He ought to be ſound, 

_ vigorous, well-made, and of a good breed. 'T'6 
procure fine ſaddle-horſes, foreign ſtallions; a 
Arabians, Turks, Barbs, and Andalouſians, are | 
| . preferable to all others. Next to theſe, Britiſh 
ſtallions are the beſt; becauſe they originally 
ſprung from thoſe ove Bene, and are very 
little degenerated. Italian ſtallions, eſpecially 
thoſe of Naples, are extremely good. With mares 
of a proper ſize, they produce excellent horſes 
for the ſaddle; and, with ſtrong large” mares, * 
they produce good coach-horſes. It is alledged, 
that, in France, Britain, &c. the Arabian avid 
Barbary ſtallions generally beget horſes larger 

than themſelves; and that thoſe of Spain, on 
the contrary, produce a breed more diminutive. 
The beft ſtallions for coach-horſes are thoſe of 
Naples, Denmark, Holſtein, and Frieſland. The 
3 for ſaddle-horſes ſhould be“ four feet 


den. 1, Tight 


#- Fourteen hands and a half. 
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Neither . colour: | 

64; as x fine black; gray, = 0 
orrel, Ke: Al Pefty- coloured, ör il defned 
colours; ought t6 be baniſhed" from the ſtud, as 
well as every horſe which has whitẽ extremities. 


Befides theſs external qualities, a\ftallion Thoiild 1 


be endowed with coutage, tractabiſity; and ſpi- 
ttt; he mcalc Have Agility, a fenfible mouth, 
and Ture Mmbs; His ſhoulders ſhould be perfecth 
Free; and is haunches ſüpple; he ſhould have a 
prag and tlafticity in His AT body, efpecial= 
ly in his ltd legs; "arid he oughrtobe and md 
ariel iti che riding-ichool. Theſe hr ogy | 
in the chbice'bf i ſtallion are the more neggflary, 
becauſe it has been found by experience, ph at — 
communicates to his offspring almoſt all his good 
of bad qualities, whether natural or acquired. : 
A horfe naturally croſs, {kittiſh; reſtive, &e. pro- 
duces foals of the fake” dfpolitions: : And, as the 
defects of conformation and the vices of the 
hamours are more certainly perpetuated than 
the qualities of the temper, one ſhould reject 
from the ſtud every horſe that is deformed or 
diſeaſed, extremely vicious," glandered, broken= 
winded, Frantic, &c. 

In our climate, the mare contributes leſs to 
the beauty of her offspring than the ſtallion; but 
ſhe contributes more, perhaps, to their Mature 
and conſtitution. | It is, therefore, of great im- 

WWW portance, 

+ Fifteen hands. | 
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tall, large, and roomy 5 
and good nurſes. For elegant horſes, 8paniſr 
and Italian mares are beſt; but, for draught- 
horſes, thoſe. of Britain and Normandy are pre- 
ferable. However, when the ſtallions are good, 
fine horſes may be produced from mares of any 
country, provided they be well made and of a 
good breed ; for, if the mares have ſprung from 
2 bad ſtalion, their offepring--are generally de- 
fective. In horſes, as in the human ſpecies, the 
young very frequently reſemble either their wan 
or female predeceſſors ; only, it would 
that, among the horſe-kind, the female ons | 
butes leſs to the work of generation than in the 
human ſpecies. The ſon more frequently re- 
ſembles his mother than the foal. does the mare 

from which he is produced; and, when the foal - 
happens to reſemble his mother, the likeneſs is 


generally confined to the anterĩor parts of * 
body, as the head and neck. | 


To judge of the reſemblance of children. to 
their parents, the compariſon . ought. not to be 
made till after the age of puberry.: For, at this 
period, ſo many changes take place, that a per- 
fon, with whom we were formerly familiar, We 
will hardly, at firſt fight, be able to diſtinguiſh. 
In the human ſpecies, the ſon, after puberty, of- 
ten reſembles the father, and the daughter the 
mother, and, not unfrequently, each retains a 
partial likeneſs to both parents; and this family- 

likeneſs 


in the trunk of the body, * 


* 
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7 Abi 3 aunts, 
and in every aſcending or deſcending: branch. 
| —_— wore; 48 mn 2 
| | quently''produce. foals which: have u great re» 85 
femblance to the Rallion, or which abways re- 
ſeruble the father more than the mother. And, 
even when the mare has been begot by a bad 
horſe, it often happens, that, though ſerved hy 
a. good ſtallion, and though handſome herſelf, 
her offspring, though beautiful and well made 
at firſt, gradually decline as they gro up; and 
other mares, ſprung from a good race, produce 
foals, which, though they have an unpromiſing 
— eee, as wert A 
in ALS 43 Kan a4. 
| | Thele facts, nn dem e 
proving that the males have greater influence on 
the offspring than the females, eee ee . 
ſufficient to render this point altogether unque= 
ſtionable. It is by no means ſurpriſing, that ſtal- 
lions, which are always ſelected from a great 
number, generally imported from a warm clis 
mate, and fed and managed with the greateſt 
care and cireumſpection, ſhould prevail, in the 
buſineſs of generation, over common mares, 
bred in a cold country, and often ſubjected to 
hard labour. If mares were ſelected from warm 
climates, managed with equal attention, and ſer- 5 
ved with (DE Raben of dar own coun- 
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caſe, dhe ſuperiority of-the- females would-be. | 


equally apparent as that of the males; and, mn 


general, that, among horſes; as well as the hu- 
man ſpecies, the influence of both parents, When 


plwGKaced in equal circumſtances, is nearly the ſame, 


What renders this opinion both more natural | 
and more- probable, is the well known fact, that, 
in ſtuds, the number of females produced is e- 
qual to that of the males; which is a clear proof, 
that, with regard to ſex at arne vole 
contributes her full proportion, 
But, to return to our ſuhject. When the fal- 7 
| lion is choſen, and the mares are aſſemhled, an- 
other. ſtone-horſe ſhould: be allowed to teaze : 
them, for no other purpoſe but to diſcover thoſe 
which are in ſeaſon. 'Thoſe that are not in proper 
condition repel his attacks. But, inſtead of al- 
lowing him to proceed with the mares which are 
in ſeaſon, he is led off, and the true ſtallion is 
ſubſtituted in his place. This trial is chiefly 
uſeful for diſcovering the condition of ſuch mares 
as have never produced; for thoſe, which have 
produged are commonly in ſeaſon nine days af- 
ter their delivery, and may be {afely covered on 
the tenth day. Nine days after, their condition 
may be tried by the above proof, and, if ſtill in 
ſeaſon, they ſhould be covered a ſecond time, 
and ſo on every ninth day, till their ardour a- 
bates, which happens a few days after concep- 
tion. But, to conduct this matter properly, 
g * ires een attention and expence. aug 
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Soul be divided into ſeveral apartments, and 
well fenced with ditches or hedges. The impreg - 
erte very en Wk are 1 
b — the yy 18 + leſs rich, mould 
contain the uncovered mares; thoſe that have 
not concei ved, and the female foals; for a rich 
paſture makes them grow too fat, and weakens 
= che generative faculty. Laſtly, the young male | 
foals and geldings ſhould. 'be' confined” t6'the 
drieſt and moſt unequal part of the ground, that, 
by - aſcending and deſcending the eminences, 
they may acquire a freedom in their limbs and 
ſhoulders. This laſt eneloſure ſhould be well 
fenced from that which contains the mares, to 
prevent the young horſes from enervating them 
ſelves by premature efforts. If the field be ſuf - 
ficiently extenſive, each of theſe encloſures 
ſhould be divided into two, and grazed alter- 
nately by horſes and oxen. This mode of gra- 
zing improves the paſture; for the ox repairs | 
what is injured by the horſe. | Each park ſhould” 
likewiſe be furniſhed with a pond, which. is bet- 
ter than a running water, and alſo with trees to - 
ſhelter the animals from too much heat; but, to 
prevent accidents, all old ſtumps ſhould. be root- - 
ed out, and deep holes filled up. Theſe paſtures 
will NN ſufficient ITY to the ſtud du- 
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is dimenſions ' proportioned to the quantity-of i . 
mates and ſtallions employed. This ground 
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foals ſhould be put into ſtables, and fed with hay; "2 


_ excepting in very fine weather, when they may 
be ſet out to paſture during the day. Thie ſtal- 
with a greater proportion of ſtraw than of hay; 
| and moderately exerciſed till the time of cover 
ing, which generally laſts from the beginning 
of April till the end of June. During this pe- 

_ Tiod, they ſhould be fed plentifully, en 
e more than their ordinary food. 


When the ſtallion is conducted to the nw. 5 


Punke ardour, he ſhould be well dreſſed. 
The mare ſhould have the ſhoes taken off her 
hind, feet; for ſome of them are apt to kick at 
the approach of the ſtallion. One man holds the 
mare by the head, and two others lead the ſtal- 
lion by long reins. When in a proper ſitua - 
tion, he ſhould be aſſiſted by the hand, and by 
turning aſide the tail of the mare; for the op- 
poſition of a ſingle hair might wound him in a 
dangerous manner. The ſtallion ſometimes quits 
the mare without conſummating. If the trunk 
_ of his tail near the crupper vibrates before he 
deſcends, we may be certain that he has conſum- 
mated ; for this motion always accompanies e- 
miſſion, After conſummation, the act ſhould 
not be reiterated ; but he ought to be carried 
back immediately io the ſtable, there to remain 
two days: For, though a horſe might be able to 
eovex every * e the ſeaſon ; yet, if only | 
| admitted 


months that theſe amours continue. Stallions 


| por and more eee Daring d ea i 


ver the-firſt mare, and ſo on — * 
continue in ſeaſon. When one of the mates 
ceaſes to be ardent, another ſhould be ſubſtituted 
in her place; and, as many are impregnated at 75 
the firſt; ſecond, or third time, a ſtallion, mana -· 
ged in this manner, may cover 15 or 18 mares, 


and produce 10 or 12 foals, during the three he 


throw out à vaſt profuſion of ſeminal fluid; 
mares likewiſe emit, or rather diſtill, a fluid du- 
ring the time they are in ſeaſon; and, 6 won 
ag they are pregnant, theſe emiſſions ceaſe; This 

fluid was called Hippomanes by the Grecks; 
and of it they are ſaid to have made love · po- 
tions, which rendered horſes, in particular, fran- 
tic 'with deſire. The Hippomanes is totally 
different from the fluid found in the membranes 
that cover the foal; which was firſt - diſcovered 
and deſeribed by M. Daabenton *.- The ap- 
peaxance of the hippomanes is the moſt certain 
mark of ardour in mares. This paſſion may like 
wiſe be diſcovered by the ſwelling of the under 
part of the vulva, and by the frequent neighing 
of the mares, who, at this period, have a ſtrong 
defire of approaching the horſe. * After a mare 
has been ce red, 1 e 
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re ee 


lays more —— the 2 ones: 
To e this defect, a mare ſhould be 
ſerved, for the firſt time, with a! large ſtalliem 


The differences in the figures of the horſe and 


faves of the one by the perfection of the orher; | 
© and” no” difproportioned "cotijunEions” ought 
to be admitted, as of a ſmall horſe and à large 
mare, or of a large horſe and & finall mare; for 
the produee of ſuch conjunctions will eitber be 
mall or ill- proportioned. In order to improve 
nature, we muſt” advance "by*gradual ſteps? M 
plump; but handſome e for example, may 
be admitted to! a mare that is too groſs, à ſhall 
mare to à horſe à little taller, a mare with à bad 
fore-hand to a horſe with a fine head, neck, &, 
It has been remarked, chat ſtuds kept in dry 
light ſoils produce active, nimble,” and vigorous 
horſes, with nervous limbs and ſtrong hoofs ; 
while thoſe kept in moiſt ground, and in o 
rich paſturage, have generally large heavy heads, 
groſs bodies, thick legs, bad hoofs, and broad 
feet. It is eafy to perceive that theſe differences 
proceed from the varieties in climate and foods. 
But the neceſſity of croſſing the breed, to pre- 
vent the degeneration of horſes, is more difficult 
eee Os more nnn to i | 
— l 
There in Ma aan prototype #E;h> e- 
very ſpecies, _ which each individual is mo- 
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mare ſholild be attended to, in ortler to correct the | 


municating and multiplying its form, 


„ — : 
ſucceſſion of individuals, eee eyes wa = 


1 Which all che dees ſhall = 
exiſt, have been formed. But this model, — 
which we know only copies, has had in com- 


of adulterating or of improving itſelf. De ö 


But, among millions of individuals, not one ex- 


del from which they. ſprung· This diſſe 
| which ſhows that: Nature. 48: n lade, br 5 
| knows how to vary her works by infinite ſhades, 
is equally conſpicuous in the human ſpecies, in 
all animals, and in all-yegetables; What is ſin- 
gular, this model of the beautiful and the excel- 
lent, ſeems to be diſperſed over every region of 
the earth, a portion of which reſides in all eli- 
mates, and always degenerates, unleſs united 
id portion brought fbom à diſtance. 
In order, therefore, to obtaim good grain, beauj- 
tiful flowers, &c. the feeds muſt be changed. 
and never ſown in the ſame; ſoil that'produced 
them. In the ſame manner, to have fine horſes, 


dogs, &cel the males and femabes of different 
Vor. IIn. Xx countries 


riginal impreſſion is preſerved in each individual. Ty 
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1 all grain, flowers, and 
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animals degenerate, or rather receive an ampreſ. 
ſion from the climate ſo ſtrong as to deform and 
adulterate the ſpecies. This impreſſion remains; 
but it is disfigured by every feature nat is not 
effential, By mixing races, on the contrary, or 
by eroſſing the breed of different elimates, beau- 
ty of form, and every other uſeful quality, are 
brought to perfection; Nature ene ber 
Ping, and exhibits her beſt productions. 5 
I mean not to enter into a detail wins 
1 theſe effects; but ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch 
eonjectures as ' moſt readily preſent' themſelyes. . | 
We know by — hat animals or wege b 


degenerate, and forties bonle' te perfection, 
| in a few generations. This effect, n is obvious, - | 


is produced by the difference of climate and af 
food. The operation of theſe two cauſes muſt, 
in proceſs of time, render ſuch animals exempt 
from, or ſuſceptible of certain affections, or cer- 
tain diſeaſes. Their temperament muſt ſuſſer a 
gradual change. Of courſe; their form, which 
partly depends on food and the qualities of the 
-humours, muſt alſo, in the courſe of generations, 
ſuffer an alteration. This change, it is true, is 
hardly perceptible in the firſt generation; be- 
cauſe the male and female, which we ſuppoſed 
to be the origin of this race, being fully grown, 
had received their form and ſtructure before they 
22 * & „ 


1 


eee * 


. ˙ ma—n babe” 
have influence upon the ſolid: and organic parts 
ſufficient to alter their form. The firſt - 


tion of theſe animala, therefore, will DG 
any change in their ſigute 3 . 


of birth, will the Rock be vitiated or 
Bur the young and tender ſtranger will tel a 
much ſtronger impreſſion from che climate than 


its father or mather experienced. The opera- | 


tion of food will ke wiſe be ſo great as to in - 


fluence the organic parte during the time of the 


animabs growth A change will, of courſe, be 


introduced imo its form; the ſeeds of impetfec- 


tion, will be ſown, and appear, in a ſenſible ma 
ner: in the ſecond; generation, hich 1 


thoſe proceeding from its growth and gouriſh+ 


ment, but inheris ae aan d 1 


vith the influence; of 9 ns ot 
ring the growth gf the I, will become fo 
great as to 4 entirely the: characters of 
the | ſtock. Hence, ina fem generations, 


their own, Joſe all their diſtinctive qu 


bary horſes, om the breed is not croſſed, ber 


come 3 horſes ſo ſometimes in the ſecond ger 
5 g neration, 


\ 
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animals tranſported i into a climate: different — . 


obliged to, inhabit... In France, Spaniſh, or Par | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
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neration, and always in the Aud Inſtead»of 0 


preſerving the breed diſtinct, therefore, it is ne- 


ceſſary to croſs ĩt every generation, hy admitting 
Spaniſh or Barbary horſes to the mares of the 
country. It is ſingular, that this renewing bf 
the race, which is only partial, produces better 
effects than if it were complete. A Spaniſh 
| Horſe and mare will not produce ſuch fine horſes 
in France, as thoſe bred from a Spaniſh horſe 
and a French mare. This may eaſily be con- 
ceived, if we attend to the compenſation of de- 
fects which neceſſarily happens, when males and 
females of different eountries are allowed to in- 
termix. Every climate; by its influence, joined 
to that of the food, gives a certain conformation _ 
of parts, which errs either by exceſs or defect. 
When a warm climate produces redundancies 
in particular parts, a cold climate gives riſe to 
deficiencies in the ſame parts: Hence, when a- 
nimals of "oppoſite climates intermix, an exact 
compenſation is effected. As the moſt perfect 


defects, and as the moſt perfect forms are thoſe 
which have feweſt deformities, the production 
of two animals, whoſe faults exactly compenſate 
each other, will be the moſt perfect of the kind. 
Now, this compenſation being always completeſt, 
when animals of remote, or . of oppoſite 


' climates are joined, the compound reſulting from 


the mixture is more or leſs perfect, in proportion 
as the exceſs or defects in the conftitution” of 


the 


work of nature is that in which there are feweſt 
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from the warmeſt or the coldeſt countries. The 
Arabian or Barbary horſes ought to have the 
preference z and, after them; thoſe of Spain and 
of Naples. With regard to cold climates; tie 
horſes of Denmark ſhould be preferred, and, 
next to them, thoſe. of Holſtein and Frieſland. 
All theſe ſtallions, when admitted ta French mares, 
will produce very fine horſes; and they will al- 
ways be better and more beautiful, in propory 
tion as the climate is more remote from that of 
France; ſo that the Arabian horſe is preferable 
to the Barb, and the Barb to the Spaniſh. In the 
from Frieſland. When ſtallions from very 
they ſhould be brought from England or Ger- 
many, or even from the ſouthern provinces of 
France to the northern. Some advantage is 
always obtained by ſerving mares with ſtrange 
horſes ; for, when thoſe of tlie ſame race, and 
in the fame ſtud, are allowed'to intermix, they 
infallibly degenerate in a very ſhort time. | 

The influence of climate! a df bn a 
che human ſpecies; is not ſo great as upon other 
animals. The reafon is obvious. Man defends 
himſelf better than _ other animal from the 


intemperance 
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his lodging and his cloaths to the-nature'of he 


ſeaſon. His food is more various; an 
quently, does not operate in the ſame manner 
upon every individual. The defects or redu- 
dancies which proceed from theſe two cauſes, 
and which are ſo conſtant aht fp pereeptible 0 
the animals, are by no means equally conſpicu- 
ous in man. As migrations have often happen- 
ed, às Whole nations [hive intermixed,; and a8 
many men travel and diſperſe themſelves through 
every quarter of the globe, it is not ſurpriſing 
that che human race are leſs ſubject to the in- 
Huence of climate, and that ftrong, handſome, 
and even ingettious men; are to be found in 
very country. It is probable, however, that, 
from an experiente, of which all remembrance 
is now loſt, men had diſcovered the evils that - 
Teſult from alliances of the ſame blood; for, e- 
ven among the moſt unpoliſhed nations, a bro- 
ther has rarely been permitted to marry his ſiſter. 
This cuſtom, which, among Chriſtians, is a di- 
vine law; and which is obſerved by other people 
from political motives, may have originally been 
founded on obſervation. Policy, unleſs when 
derived from phyſical confiderations, never ex- 
tends in a manner ſo. general and ſo abſolute. 
But, if men once diſcovered by experience chat 
their race degenerated, when intercourſe! was 
permitted among children of the ſame. family, 
eee, 6 

| families, 


"conſe- 
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| 3 eftabliſhed by Nature: In a 
word, we may preſume from analogy, Achat, in 
moſt climates, men, like other animals} would 
degenerate after a certain number of- genera- 
tions. PSY COT Fe 2163 28 5 2011 p ; 
The variety in the colour of animals is an- 
ther effect to be aſeribed to the influence of cli- | 
mate and food. Wild animals which live in the 
ſame climate, are of the ſame colour, varying 
only in brightneſs or deepneſs, according to the 
ſeaſons of the year. Thoſe, on the contrary, 
which live under different climates, differ ikewiſe 
in colour; and domeſtic animals are ſo; proc 
eee. we have horſes, dogg, cats, 
&c. of every kind of colour. But the ſtag the 
hare, &c. are uniformly of the ſame colout. 
The injuries received from the climate, which 
are always the ſame, and the conſtant eating of 
the ſame food, produce this uniformity in the 
wild animals. The care of man, the luxury 
of ſhelter, ad the variety of nouriſhment; ef- 
face and variegate the original colours in do- 
meſtic animals. The mixture of foreign races, 
eſpecially when the males and females are not 
of the ſame colour, produce the ſame effect, and 
ſometimes give riſe to beautiful varieties, as the 
pied horſes, in which. the white and black are 
often diſpoſed in a manner ſo fanciful, as to ſeem 
to be rather the operation of art than of nature. 
In coupling horſes, regard ſhould be had to 
the vewnh and the * : The . ſhould 
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and che breed ee e 
Free „Horſes and 


. mares brought up in the ſame ſtud ſhould never 


quiſites, But there are other circumſtances /whith 
ought not to be neglected. For example, in a 
3 
becauſe, being unable to defend themſelves from 
the flies, they are perpetually tormented. The 
continual agitation occaſioned by the ſtinging of 
theſe inſects, diminiſhes the quantity of milk, 
which has ſo great an influence on the conſtitu- | 
tion and ſtature of the foal, that its vigour is al- 
ways proportioned to the goodneſs of its nurſe. - 
Brood mares ſhould be choſen from thoſe which 
have been always paſtured, and never fatigued 
with labour. Mares which have been long nou- 
riſhed in a ſtable with dry food, and afterwards | 
turned out to graſs, conceive not at firſt. Time 
Aan w accuſtom them to this new lied 
The common ſeaſon gebe, Ae 
ginning of April to the end of June; but the 
ardour of ſome not unfrequently appears at a 
more early period. An ardour ſo premature 
ſhould be repreſſed; becauſe the foal would be 
brought forth in cold weather, and, conſequent- 
ly, ſuffer both from the intemperance of the 
ſeaſon, and from bad milk. If this ardour ap- 
pears not till after the month of June, it ſhould 
| likewiſe be repreſſed; becauſe the foal would be 
| produced 
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Inſtead of conducting the ſtallion 8 
| 4 not uncammon to allow him to go looſe in 
the parks where the mares are feeding, and 
to ſingle out ſuch as are in ſeaſon. By this me- 
thod the: mares conceive more readidy . But it 
injutes the ſtallion more in fix weeks; tan he 
would be by fix year exerciſe, }moderated wad 
conducted in the manner above directed. 
When the impregnated» mares 2 
ape aud e peace db ee 
are not in that condition, to prevent them from 
receiving any injury. Their period of geſtation 
is generally eleven months and ſome days. They 
bring forth in a ſtanding poſture, while almoſt 
all other quadrupeds lie down. When the de- 
livery is difficult, they require the aſſiſtance of 1 
man; and, when the foal. is dead, it is extracted . 
wich cords. As in moſt animals, the colt firſt” RES 
preſents its head. In eſcaping from the uterus, 
it · breaks the membranes, and the waters flow. a- 
bundantly. The waters are accompanied with —_ 
ſeveral ſolid maſſes, formed by the ſediment f | 
the liquor of the allantoides. Thoſe maſſes, calldd 
hippomanes by the antients, are not, as they ſup- 
poſed, pieces of fleſh attached to the head of the 
foal. They are, on the contrary, ſeparated from 
the foal by the amniat. Immediately after birth, 
the mare licks the foal: Bus hf: OR Sage | 
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the:bippomancs, though the antients aſſert that 
ſhe inſtantly devours t. Gon tanan 89 


It is ufual to cover à mare nine days after ſhe 
has foaled, that no time may be loſt, and that 
ſtud. It is certain, however, that her firength 
being divided, he is unable to nouriſh bath/a' 


foal and à fbetus ſo ſuceeſafully as if the! had but 


one at a time. To procure excellent | horſes; 
therefore, the mares ſhould be covered hut once 
in two years, which would make them live long- 
er, and hold more ſurely ; for, in ordinary ſtuda, 
it is well if half" or ee in a 


* 


1 82 ien üg 
Mares, though r amed, oan ſuffer: to be 
covered; and yet there are no inſtanoes of ſus 


perfoetation. In general, they dr6/capable o 


producing to the age of 14 or 15 years,'and the 


moſt vigorous produce not aſter 19. Stallions, 


when properly managed; retain their prolific 
powers to the age of 20 years, and ſometimes 
longer: And, as in man, thoſe which began too 
early are ſooneſt extinguiſhed; for the" large 
horſes, which come ſooner to maturity than fine 
ones, and are employed as ſtallions at the age of 
four years, are commonly uſeleſs at 15. 
The life of horſes, as in every other ſpecies 


of animals, is proportioned to the time of their 


growth. Man, who grows 14 years, can live 


fix or ſeven times as long, i. e. 90 or 100. The 


horſe, whoſe — is accompliſhed in Four 
years, 


U 7 


us a 


nuch, i. e. 
=. or 30. The exctptions' to this rule ns) 
few, that no concluſions can be drawn from 
them: And, as the large horſes come-ſooner to 
maturity than the 1 ones, 1 are 
1'g-years: Na 136) 9806 15 n ge,! 

In horſes, and noſt neon — the 
groth of the 3 parts ſeems at firſt to be 
greater than chat of the anterior. But, in man, the 
growth of the inferior parts is at firſt leſs than 
that of the ſuperior: For the thighs and legs of 
infants are, in proportion to heir bodies, much 
the foal, on the contraty, ate ſo long that they 
can reach his head, which is by no means the 
caſe after he acquires his full growth. But this 
difference proceeds not 16 much from the ine 
quality in the total growth of the anterior and 
Mareen e er uocqual lengths of | 
chrough all 1 is mot nana in 
quadrupeds. Man's feet are larger, aud like- 
eſt part of the horſe's hind leg is only a foot, be- 
ing compoſed of bones correſponding to the 
tarſus, metatarſus, &c. It i is not, therefore; ſur- 
prifing, that this foot ſhould be ſooner expand- 
ed than the fore - leg, the inferior part of which 
repreſents the hand; being compoſed of the bones 
of che carpus, metacarpus, &c. This difference 
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Wight Forth” The forerlegy, Ts | 


with the hind ones, are proportionably: much 
thortertham they are 40 he Aftenwardh Beſides; 
the thickneſs which the body acquises, though 


independent of the proportional growth in 


length, increaſes the diſtance between the hind- 
feet and the head, and, conſequently; prevents 
the n when full grown, from reaching 
iti! 1 rr ee eee e een 
In all animals, ware ſpecies varies according to 
the climates; and the general reſults. of theſe 
varieties conſtitute, different races. Of theſe we 
can only diſtinguiſh the moſt remarkable, or 

thoſe that ſenſibly differ from each other, paſſing 
over the intermediate ſhades, which here, as in 
all the operations of nature, are infinite. We 
have even augmented their mumber and confu- 
ſion by cheriſhing the mixture of races. If the 
expreſſion may be uſed, we have dealt roughly 

with nature by bringing into our climates the 
horſes of Aſia and of Africa. By introducing 
into France the horſes of every country, 
the primitive race cannot now be recogniſed; 
ſo that, to diſtinguiſh horſes, there remains only 
a few flight, characters produced by tlie actual 
influence of the climate. Theſe characters would 
be ſtill better marked, and the differences more 
ſenſible, if the races of each climate were pre- 
ſerved without mixture. Theſe ſmall varieties 
would be more apparent, and W 
uk 
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caſtle, Garſauk, Guexiniere, Gg. and, ſame re- ww 
marks communicated to us hy M. de Pignerolless 
maſter of horſe to the King of France, and pre- 
amid academy of Angers... th 
The Arabian horſes are, the moſt beautiful 
They are larger, more fleſhy, and handſomer 
ys Barden But, as hay are ſeldom brought 
With 3 their perfo@ioname:defo@aectrot! | 
Barbary horſes are more common. They have 
a long, fine neck, not overcharged wih hair, 
and well divided from the withers. The head 
is ſmall and beautiful. Tbe ears are handſome 
and properly placed. The ſhoulders are light and 
flat. 3 —ͤ— raiſed; The 
back is ſtraight and ſhort. The flank andſides ate 
round, and the belly not too large. The haunch / 
bones are properly concealed; the erupper is ſome 
what long, and the tail placed rather high. The 
thigh is well formed, and rarely flat. The limbs 
are fine, handſome, and not hairy! The tendon is 
prominent, and the foot well made; but the- 
paſtern is often lang. They are of Alb cloud, 
nn nn Intheir u movements, they 
d b „ (li2warÞ dare 
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They are ſwift, nervous, light, and make en- 
tremely fine hunters. Theſe- horſes appeab to 
be tlie moſt proper for improving the” breed. 
Their ſtature , however, is not ſo large as could 
be wiſhed. They are ſeldom above four feet 
eight inches *, and never exceed four feet nine. 
It is confirmed by repeated experience, chat, in 
France, England, &. they produce foals which 
grow larger than their parents. Of the Barbas 
ry horſes, thoſe of the kingdom of Morocco ure 
ſmuid to be the beſt, and next to theſe are the 
Barbs from the mountains. The horſes of Mau- 
ritania are of an inferior quality, as well as 
thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and Armenia;  AlFthe 
horſes of warm climates have {ſmoother and 
ſhorter hair than thoſe of other ebuntries. The 
Turkiſh horſes are not ſo well proportioned aa 
the Barbs. Their necks are generally flender, 
their bodies long, and their legs too thin. They 
are, however, excellent travellers, and hate a 
long wind. It will not be thought ſurpriſing; 
that the bones of animals are harder in warm 
than in cold climates. It is for this reaſon, that, 
though they have thinner ſhank bones than 
the horſes of this country, their limbs- are 
Rronger. 56546 | #7 # gin 
 TheSpaniſh vers; which hold bnd 1555 
after the Barbs, have a long, thick, hairy neck. 
ane n 6 era 1 nn 
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long, but well ſuu The eyes are nbi e - 
fire, and vhelnwiods — — 
dert ave thick and the cheſt brbad, ! The runs 
are often a htile low, che der röund unden ; 
belly frequentiy 100 big? 1 in gene. | 

rally round'and large;/though in ſomè it is oe 
what long. The Ahibs — hairy 
the tendons it the legs are prominent hpi 
ſtern is ſometimes tool lng | 
Barb; the foo#is-rather- lot Vlike — 

mule; and the heel is offence te hight} tt Thee 
Spaniſhi horſes of'the beſt rate are ick, plump, 


and of à 1% ſtaturk! Their movertenty u 


likewiſe quick and ſupple fun they are r 
markable for ſpirit and 'boldnegs] Their wolour 
black, or n darb cheſnut; though 
chey are to be Found of alt elours. Their 
nofes atid/ſitfibs are ſeldom white: "Theſe market 
are diſſiked by the Spanirdt, „ ḧ never breed 
from thoſe {Which have them. Their favourite 
mark is a ſtar it the fore- head and they-eftcom 
Wes roms ane ſingle ſpot, as much us We 
ie him! Bock of theſe prejudices;-thowgh 
oppoſite to each ther, are perhaps equal y 
founded; Pr he Mad ect s here wit an 
kinds of marks, or with no marks whatever. 
Theſe little Gi herencts in "the'eGats*0F-HKorſes, 
ſeem to babe nd dependence ohh ir dico 
tions or - internal conſtieution.z.but. take their 
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periAndaluſia are ſaid toche a5 we gr 
— 890. long- ut their gthgs 
rare and excellent qualities make this fault be 
oerlooked. They are obedient, couragigus, 
graceful, ſpirited, and more dosile than che Barbs. 
For thoſe talents they ate preferred to alla e 
— unn . 


however, are too large, though. hands And 
their" ears are too long, but well, ſituated. h 
che ears alone, an Engliſh horſe may be diſtinr 
guiſhed from a Barb. But the great difexepce 
lies in their ſtature ; for- the Engliſh horſes are 
much larger and plumper, being eommonly aur 
feet ten, and even five feet high f. They ae 
of all coloprs,'and diſtinguiſhed.þy, every. anne 


. fr &o Aww vo eme 
e that White or ligbt coloured animals, ares 
_Rrang 6 1 as thoſe of darker colours. It is fo 
experience, that hee legs 'of horſes which have mach white 
upon them, ate apteſt to ſwen and turn | greaſy } andthe 
its ſpots oceaſioned: by W e. 
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me They are eben trong,. eros N 
Bard capable of enduring much fatigue, and 
excellent either for hunting or the courſe. But 
chey want grace and docility; they are tiff, L 
and have little play in their ſhoulders. 
The Engliſh race-horſes are extremely: fleet; 
and are managed with great dexterity by their 
riders. I cannot give a better example than by 


relating the ſubſtance of a letter I received from 


A reſpectable nobleman *, dated London, 18. Feb. NY 
1748. Mr Thornhill, poft-maſter of Stilton, 
laid a bet, that he would ride' three times the | 
road from Stilton to London, or 215 Engliſn 
miles, in 15 hours. He ſet out from Stilton on 
the 29th day of April 1745, and, after mount- 
ing eight different horſes on the road, arrived at 
London in three hours fifty- one minutes. He 
inſtantly ſet off from London, and, having 
mounted only ſix horſes, he reached Btilton- in" 
three hours fifty-two minutes. For the third 
courſe, he uſed ſeven of the ſame horſes, and fi 
niſhed it in three hours forty- nine minutes. 80 
that he not only gained his bet, but, inſtead of 
fifteen hours, he had performed what he bad 
undertaken in eleven hours thirty-two minutes. 
{ ſuſpect that no example of ſuch fleetneſs was 
ever exhibited at the Olympic games. 
The Italian horſes 1 were formerly much MA. 
ſomer than they are now; becauſe, for ſome 
time paſt, the breed has "ther neglected. How 
ever, the Neapolitan bores” Are = excellent for 
Vor. III. 1 22 * wth Hirriages, 
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carriages. But, in er ä they. have large Fo 
heads and thick necks ; they are alſo untraeg 
table, and, of courſe, not. eaſily managed. Theſe 
defects are compenſated by the ſtatelineſs of . 
their form, by their high ſpirit, and by the grace: 
fulneſs of their motions. 

The Daniſh horſes, both on account of Lac 
and beauty, are preferred to all others for car: 

niages. Some of them are perfect models; but 
their number is ſmall: For moſt of them are 
not very regularly formed, having thick. necks, 
| grofs ſhoulders, backs too long and too low, and 
cruppers too narrow in proportion to the thick 
nels of their fore: parts. But they are all grace» 

ul in their movements; and, in general, they | 

are excellent for war and for pomp. They are 
of all colours; ; and the tiger-ſpotted horſes. are. 
peculiar to Denmark. . _ 

Germany produces very fine horſes ; ; But, 
though generally bred from Barbary, Turkiſh, 
Spaniſh, , and Italian horſes,, moſt, of them are 
heavy and ſhort-winded ; . and therefore ill 
qualified for hunting or courſing. The horſes 
of Hungary and Tranſylvania, on the contrary, 
are light and nimble... To prevent their neigh- 
ing in time of war, and alſo, i it is ſaid, to improye 
their wind, the Hungarians Mlit the noſtrils of 
their horſes, 1 have neyer had an opportunity 
bf aſcertaining the fact, that horſes, whole no+ 
ſtrils are Clit, loſe the power of neighing, But 
1 Howl rather Ts that e 
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i Hier weit more e It is re- 
perro of the Hungarian, Croatian, ind Pont 
horſes, that they are noted for retaining LEE 
called the mark in their teeth til they be 2 . 
old. - FBS n ** 

The Dutch horſes anſwer r very well K aw 
that purpoſe. The beſt kind are broy 9915 from 
the province of Friefland': Thoſe” 'of 
and Juliers are alſo very good. The Flen = | 
horſes are much inferior to the Dutch. f Almali 
the whole of them have ! arge heads, a nd broad 
feet; and their legs are ſubject to bumours, 5 
Thitfe to laſt faults render them bg hu unfit for 
catriages. 11 e F9 | 

In France there are horſes of all kinds; but 
few of them are handſome. The beſt adde. 
horſes are brought from the Limoſin. They 
reſemble the Barbs, and are excellent for the e 
chace. ' But they grow very ſlowly, require 
much cate when) young, and muſt not be uled 
till they arrive at the age of eight | years. . There 
are likewiſe ood ponies in Auvergne, Poitou, 
and Burgundy. But, next to the Limofin, „Nor- 
mandy furniſhes the fineſt Horſes, They are 
not ſo good for the chace; but they 5855 det⸗ 
ter war-horſes. They 40 plump, and Toon ac- 
quire their full growth; Good coach-horſes, 
lighter and more alert than thoſe: of Holland, 
are bred in Lower Normandy and Cotentin. 
Franche - Comte and the 3 furniſn us 


with 


und 
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| withvery bod drang i⸗hottes. In general, the | 
French horſes have their ſhoulders: yoo I. 
1 the Barb are too narrow, . 
Having'deferibed nd horſe wah whali ws ; 
us beſt acquainted, we ſhall now give the rela- 
tions of travellers concerning foreign horſes, ok 
which We have little knowledge. There are 
wo horſes in all the iſlands of the Archipela- 
Among the antients, the - horſes of Crete 
ive high eſtimation for agility and ſwift- 
neſs *. However, horſes are now little uſed i in 
that ihand, on account of the ruggedneſs of the 
country, which is every where mountainous, and 
full of inequalities. The beſt horſes in theſe _ 
iſlands, and even in Barbary, are of the Arabian 
race. The” native horſes of the kingdom + of © 
Moroeto are much ſmaller than thoſe of Arabia, 
put very nimble and vigorous f. Mr Shaw al- 
ledges 4, that the breed of ter Egypt and of Tingi- 
tania is ſuperior to thoſe of the neighbouring 
countries; and yet, more than a century ago, 
excellent horſes were found throughout all Bar- 
bary't Theſe Barbary horſes, he ſays,” never 
ſtumble ; and they ſtand ſtill when the rider diſ- 
mounts, or drops the bridle. They walk vety 
faſt, and gallop with great rapidity; but they 
ate never allowed to trot or amble, theſe move- 
ments being e by the natives as rude 
and 


* "LA dey iſles de PArchipel Dap By 
+ L'Afrique de „ el. dom. 2. 225 24. per Pre 
5 See Shaw's travels, © | 
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and Mg He adds, that, the 
are, ſuperior to all others both cer 
eg But theſe Egyptian, as well 3 : 
of the horſes of Barbary, ſprung 1 from 
the Arabians, Which are unqueſtional th 
wen horſes in the world. wer 5 
According. to, Marmol *, or rather 150 Afi o 
<anus },, whom Marmol has, copied, almoſt. ep 
batim, the Arabian horſes are, deſcended from. 
the wild; horfes in the deſerts of Arabia, of which 5 
ſtuds were formed very antiently, and Which 
multiplied ſo greatly, as to ſpread oyer all N 
and Africa, They are ſo. ſwift as to outorun 
the oftrich. The Arabs of the deſert and the 
people of | Lybia rear numbers of theſe horles 
for the chace. They never uſe them either in 
war, or for travelling.” They paſture them 28 
long as the /graſs remains, and, when, it. fails, 
they feed them with dates and camel's milk. 
which make them nervous, light, and meagre, 
They catch the wild horſes in ſnares, and, when 
young, they eat their fleſh,., which, they eſteem 
to be very delicate. Theſe wild horſes are ſmall, 
and commonly of an aſh- colour, though ſome 
of them are white ; and the hair of the mand 
and tail is ſhort and criſped· Curious relations, REI 
concerning the Arabian horſes; are given by m7 
ther travellers ꝓ, of which 1 all TY, mention 
ſome of the principal 8 er 
e nc) e There 


L' Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 30. M 
+ Leo. Afric. de Africae deſeript. tam, My * 250. | 
t Voyage de M. de la * p- 194 et Phiſt, generale des 
voyages, tom 2+ p. 626, 9 3 | 
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i Thiere re is not an Arabian, however poor, who 
11 not his horſes. They generally ride u 

ma res, _ tearned from experience, t Th 
mates endure fatigue, hunger, and thirſt; better 
than horſes. Theſe mares are {6 8 75 — 
though. numbers of them are often left together 
for whole days, they never ſtrike or do each o- 
ther the imalleſt injury. The Turks, on the 


a 


chaſe from the Arabs thoſe horſes which they 
intend not to uſe as ſtallions. The Arabs pre- 


ſerve with great care, and for an ainazing kength, 
of time, the races of their horſes. They know 
all their Ger and genealogies -; ; and they di- 


ſtinguim 


The der is hes ee with an otiginal atteſtation, 
tober which, M. D' Arvieur ſays, have been preſerved for aboye 
800 years in the public records. 

Taken before AB Uont AMA, Kavi of Accs. all. 

The occakon-of this preſent writing or inſttumient is, that! at 
Acca, in the houſe of Badi, legal eſtabliſhed judge, appeared i A 
Court Thomas Uſgate the Engliſh conſul, and with him Sheikh 

Morad Ebn-al'Hajj Abdollah, Sheikh of the county 6f Safad; 

and the fai conſul defired, from the aforeſaid Sheikh, proof of 
the race of the gray horſe which he bought of him, and he af- 
firmed to be Monaki Shaduhi * ; but he was nat ſatisfied with 
this, but deſired the teſtimony of the Arabs, who bred the horſe, 
and knew bow he came to Sheikh Morad ; whereupon there ap- 
peared: certain Arabs of repute, whoſe names are nndermention- 
ed, who teſtiſied and declared, that the gray horſe which the 
conſul PO W of Sheikh Morad, is Monaki * 

: £ 0 


0 Theſe are 15 names of the two breeds of Arab horſes, which. are reckoned 


1414 $' 
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pure and true, and thoſe which are of both theſe breeds by father aud mothers 


are the | moſt noble and free 6 


contrary, are not fond of mares; but they pur- 


: 
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ſtinguiſm their races into three / different claſſes. 
"The firſt, which are of à pure and antient race 
on both ſides, they call Nobles ; the ſecond are 
likewiſe of an antient race, but have been de- 
graded. by vulgar alliances ; and the third cleſy 
conſiſts of their common horſes. The latter fell 
at a low price. But thoſe of the firſt claſs,” and 


even of the ſecond, among which ſome indivi- 


duals are not inferior to the nobles, are e 


ſively dear. Mares of the rr : 
permitted to be covered but by horſes: of the 


ſame quality. The Arabs, by long experience, 
know all the races of their horſes, as well ag - 
thoſe * * eee vn bow theie 


of the | pure race W wats and chat thi be · 
ginning « of the affair was, that Sheikh Saleh, Sheikh of Alſabal, 
bought him of the Arabs, of the tribe of al Mohammadat, and 


Sheikh Saleh ſold him to Sheikh Morad Ebn al Hajj Abdollah, - 


Sheikh of Safad, and Sheikh Morad ſold him to the conſul a- 


foreſaid ; when theſe matters appeared to us, and the contents 
were known, the ſaid gentleman deſired à certificate thereof, 
and teſtimony of the witneſſes, whereupon we wrote him this 
certificate, for him to keep as a proof thereof. Dated Weng 
28 of the laner 18 Wes mn, ĩͤ 
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names; ſirnames, colours, peculiar 1 marks, 


When 'a family have no noble ſtallions, they 2 
borrow one of a neighbour to cover their mares, 
which is performed in preſence of witneſſes, who | 
_ give an atteſtation of it, ſigned and ſealed, be⸗ 
fore the ſecretary of the Emir, or ſome other 
public perſon. This atteſtation contains the 


names of the horſe and mare, and a complete 


hiſtory of their pedigrees. When the mare has 
_ foaled, witneſſes are again called, and another 


atteſtation is made, including a deſcription of 


the foal; and the day of its birth. Theſe atteſta- 


tions bunte the value of their horſes, and they 
are always delivered to the purchaſers. The 
ſmalleſt mares of this firſt claſs are worth 500 


crowns; and many of them ſell at a 1000 
crowns'; and even higher prices are ſometimes 
given. As the Arabs live in tents, theſe tents. 


ſerve them likewiſe for ſtables. The mare and 


ep together promiſcuouſly. The infarits df. 


ten lie on the body, or on the neck of the mare 


or foal, without receiving any injury from theſe 


animals, which ſeem afraid to move, for fear 
of hurting them. Theſe mares are ſo aceuſtom- 


ed to ſociety, that they ſubmit to every kind of N 


familiarity. The Arabs never beat their mares; 


but treat them gently, and talk and reaſon with 


them. They are fo careful of them as to allow 
them always to Valk, and never ſpur theth, un- 


leſs the oa ret purge, Henve, v when- | 


W 


4 
\ 
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— ere, eee eee 
ſet d@wich- incredible, Gerifinoſs,jhnddenp hedges; 
and ditches as nimbly as ſtags. If their riders, 
chances to fall, they are ſo well wained, ag 
they. op hort, even in the moſt rapid gallop, 
All the Arabian horſes are of a middle ſtature, 
very eaſy in their carriage, and rather meagre 
than fat. They are dreſſed every morning 4 
evening with ſo much care, that. not a porte 
dirt is left on their ſkin, and their legs, mange: 
andi tail, are waſhed. Their taile are —— Þ 
to grow long; e re 
the dy, wer arg nor pern 29 eg lap 
watered | twice: or thrice. At ſun-ſety a, bag 
containing about half a buſhel of bagleys, is. pf 
ſed over their heads, and faſtened to the neg. | 
This bag ig not -remorelt till next mern; 
when the barey is entirely conſumad, iu ae 
month of March, when the. graſs is;geod, the 
are turned out to paſture. This ivalſo.the ſear | 
ſon 3 che mares are covered. j and, on 
theſe Ocaſions, water is employed in the lame = 
manner as in · other countries. After th ſpring 
is paſt, che hotſes are taken from the, paſtures = 
and, during the reſt;of the year, they are allo m 
ed neither graſs nor hay, and rarely ſmam, barley 
being their only food. At che age, of a year. or | 
den months, the, Arabians cut. the manes ofttheir 
— view neee, 
Vol. III. A * 1089 "buſty. 
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1 N | 
old; they are mounted, having, never; hefore chat 
period, been either ſaddled or bfidled. Every 
day, from morning to mee eee 
ſes ſtand ſaddled at the tent- doors. er en wits 
This race of horſes is ſpread e | 
and the great men among the Moors, and even 
among the Negroes along the Gambia and Ge- 
negal, have Arabian horſes of great beauty. in- 
ſtead of barley or oats, they are fed with maize, 
reduced to a powder, which is mixed with milk, 
hen they require to be fattened. In this 
warm climate, they are allowed little water *, 
On the other hand, the Arabian horſes are diſ- 
perſed over Egypt, Turkey, and, perhaps, Pbrſia, 
where: very | confiderable ſtuds were formerly 
kept. Mare Paul' mentions one of theſe Ruds 
which contained ten thouſand white'mares; and | 
he ſays, that, in the Province nf Balaſpia, there 
is a vaſt s large e eee 
hoofs ſo hard as to require no ſhaces. 
The Levant horſes, like thoſe ot Rate ol 
| Arabla, em very hard _hoofs : They are ſhaad, 
however ; but with ſhocs extremely light and 
thin, In Turkey, Perſia, and Arabia, thedame 
manner of feeding and drefſing- horſes. ig ob. 
ſerved, Their litter is made of their: 6wn 
I TE DOR beat dire vgs. 
$93 K | We: 4 $4 Tm 
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ter dans ha pry — DO see ; 
is dried æ fend time in the ſun, which: clears 
it entirely fiom its offenſive odour. 14 age when, 
_ SnlThichepthare are Adihiany; 'T tariany and 
. 1x” 1 
fwift, and fpirited. But they are delicate, and 
ſoon fatigued. They eat little, are-cafily heat- 
ed, anch their: ſkin is ſo ſenſible, that they are 
unable to dear the friction of a comb; iii place 
of which, they are bruſhed, and waſhed with 
Wuter. Theſe horſes, though beautiful, are in- 
ferior to the Arabians and even to thoſe of Per- 
fix; >< latter, text to the Arabians t, being 
indſomeſt and beſt horſes of the Kaſt. The 
(paſture in de plains of Media, of Perſepolis; of 
Ardebil, and of Perbent, is extremely ſine and 
a prodigious quantity of horſes, moſt! of which 
are beautiful and excellent, are raiſed there by 
order of government. Pietro della Valle 4 pre- 
fers this: common horſes of Perſia to the-fineſt 
orſes. They are generally of a middle 
Marel and forne 8 are wt Sy 
2 8 14 , ; ſttrong , 


hy 1 tom. 3: p. W 
+ Les Voyages de Thevenot, tom. 2. p. 220. a Chant, 

tom. 2. p. 25-3 Adam Olearius, tom. 1a 56. 
t ne ee 
| YI de Tavernier, tom. a. p. 191 qt 
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ſtrong dunn 'while-othets: axed ths I 
fize-of the Engliſh ſaddle-horſes F. They have 
 Hght: heads, and fine necks. Their ente are 
handfome and well ſituated. They have ſlen- 
der legs, fine cruppers, and hard hoofs. Ther 
are docile, ſpirited, bold, and capable af endu- 
ring great fatigue. They are (extremely! ſwift, 
and never ſtumble. They are robuſt, and i 
eaſily nouriſhed, that their only food is barley 
mined with cut ſtraw; and they are grazed/du+ 
ring ſix weeks of the ſpring only. Their tale 
are allowed to grow long; and they are never 
gelded. Coverings are uſed to defend them 
from the injuries of the weather. Peculiar care 
and attention are beſtowed upon them; and.they 
are managed by a ſimple bridle, without em- 
ploying the ſpur. Great numbers of them are 
tranſported to Turkey and the Indies. Phoſe - 
travellers, ho beſtow ſo much praĩſe upon the 
Perſian horſes, allow, however, that the Arabi- 
ans are ſuperior in agility, courage, ſtrength, 
and beauty; and that they are more valued, e- 
ven in Perſia, than the horſes of that country. 
The horſes. which are bred in the Indies are 
very indifferent $. Thoſe uſed by the great men 
of ths country are ne from Perſta and A+ 
*L . rabia. 


0 Les Voyages de"Thevenot; ton 2. ps 220. 
F Les Voyages de Chardin, tom. 2. p. 25. . 

; Le Voyage de ta Boullaye-le-Gouz, p. 256. 4 Recueil 
des voyages qui ont ſervi a IEtablifſement W 
des Indes, tom, 4. P. 424. * ; 
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8 gie fappotte chem; an gives 61 
 ſotaedegree of ſtrength : without ie, they. weld 
_— — — 


ingly diminutive, — n 
the young Printe of Mogul aged about ſeven 
or eight yearz, generally rode on ahandfdime 
limle creature, whoſe ſtature escreded notithat | 
of 4 large gray hound “. N Very warm climates;/it | 
would appear, are deſtruQive-to horſes. : ¶Thoſe 
of he Cd Cpaſt, of W ird Guineyy rer ute 
ad neck) n Wn Their movements are 4 
feeble and tottering that one is apt to Aniagine 
they are always ready to fall. If not 1 
n- wr et nor. fir = limb z, aaf ibe 
greateſt part of them are o ſhort, that the feet 
of te rider almoſt touch the groundch. Ther 
_ Uſd: very untracktble, and ftioply:roche 


antes fleſh as that of dogs . This appetite for 
horſes fleſh is common to the Negroes and Ara- 
bians, and 9 age eel in n 3 
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wa” very firiadiif i Thöſe ef Colmdentecd ror 
_ thde fert in{hreighn}// Almwoſtaldithetiotferof | 
Sm ar! golded;' and dente 5 rind; dt 
cc eminot bedſed in . Icy indeed be 
alfred, dn the Tunarlan horſes made ite 
compurſt'of Chüuae Phe herſes of Tattary ure 
very proper for the purpoſes af war. Fg 
not: of the largeſt ſize; they ure: ſtrong: vigorous, 
bold; fiery, and extremely freifs,: Their hoof 
hend, due tos narrd 5 weir heads are Halt, 
But t malt; their neckb are dong And i; 
net their limbs ure tob long. NorwnhRdiiding 
theſs fauln; they May be regarded as good HE 
Ko; for they are mdefatigable|-and ron Wirk a. 
maving rupidiry. The Tartars, Hike the Arab 
atig{live with their horſes, Ar eU age of feveiver | 
cighy:months, they are mounted by children, who 
walk-and«gallop them by turns, In this miner 
they are gnadunlly trained; and they are actu- 
feothed to ſuſfer long abſtinenee: But they are 
not mounted for hunting or travelling, ill they 
dees ted Te on "age, e are 
*6Þ 24, . Ki N 5 5 N Na \ obliged 
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8 Les anciennes relations des Indes, & de la Chine, nates 
K PArabe, p. 204. L'Hiſt. gen, des voyages, tom. 6. p. 492» 
335. L'Uiltoire de la conquete de la Chine, par 8 


p- 426. | 
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handful of herbage very sight beum; ade 
the ame time, kopt from drinking for 24 hou; 
&. Theſe horſes, which are ſo robuſt in thei 
gyn country, bene freble and nſeleſe when 
tranſpamed to China: or the Indice: Bu ther 


Tartary; there is a race of ſmall hurſes, of which 
the. natives arg ſo fond. that they. never permit 


chem to bedold te ſtrangers, They. poſſaſd 11 


che gend and bad qualities peculiar to the horſes | 
of Great Tartary 3 which demonſtrates, that the 
influepcs of the ſams manners: and education 
eroste, in theſe animals, the ſame diſpobitions. and 
temperament, In GAreaſſſa and Mingrelis, there. 
arg many horſes ſtill handſomer then thaſe af 
| Tartarye.:. Fine horſes are al t be found in the 
Ukmine, in Walachia, in Poland, and in wer 
den; But ys have no partieulze imat 
concerning thei excellencies or defects. 
If ye sesſalt the. ALIENS 2 de the qualities 
thas the. Greek. horſes; and I and. eſpecially choſe. of 
Theſſaly and Epirgs, wete in high eſtimation, 
an; Tere excellent ne een war; 
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chriye very well in Perſia and Turkey. Ia Littie : 


m n WORKE 


mist thoſt of Achaa were the igel des 
known; haut the handſomeſt 5 
where they were very numerous, and where _ 
Solomon: ſetit' to purchaſe the at à very high 
price; that, in Ethiopia: on act of the great = 
heat of the climate, the horſes dil not thrives 
that Arabia and Africa furniſhed the handſomeſt, 
lighteſt, and beſt horſes, either for travellitig or 
for the courſe; that thoſe of 3 
lary, of Apulia} were likewiſe very good; that 
— Cappadocia, Syria, Armenia, Media, and 

Perſia, produced excellent horſes, which were 

remarkable for lightneſs and fleetneſs; that thoſe 
of Sardinia and Corſica were ſmall, but bold 
and vivacious; that the horſes of Spain reſem- 
bled thoſe of Parthia, and excelled in war; chat, 
in Tranſylvania and Walachia, there were ſwift 
horſes,/ with light heads, long manes "which - 
hang down to the ground, and buſhy tails 3' that 

the Daniſh horſes were handſome) and fine leap- 
ers; that thoſe of Scandinavia” were ſmall; but 
well-formed, and very agile; that the herſes of 
Flanders were remarkable for ſtrength; that 
the Gauls furniſhed the Romans with good Ror- I 
ſes for the purpoſes of riding and carrying bur- 
dens; that the German horſes were ill- formed, 
and fo vicious, that no uſe was made of has 
that the horſes of Switzerland were numerous, 


and good for war ; that thoſe of Hungary, were 


alſo very good; and, Jaſliy, that che lacan 
horſes wees dung very feeble... 12 --28&4qv 
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From al theſe fats, it is apparent, chat the 
| - horſes. have always been, and ftill are, 

the- beſt horſes of the world, both for beauty 
and goodneſs; that from them, either directly, 
or by the mediation of the Barbs, are derived 
the fineſt horſes in Europe, in Africa, and in 


Aſia; that Arabia is, perhaps, not only the ori- 


| Link) climate of horſea, but the beſt ſuited to 
their coriſtitution-; ſince, inſtead of eroſſing the 
breed by foreign horſes, the, natives. anxiouſly 
preſerve the purity of their own race; that, at 
leaſt, if Arabia be not the beſt ee "3 horſes, 
the Arabs have produced the ſame effect, by the 
ſcrupulous and perpetual attention they have paid 
towards ennobling the race, and never permit= 
ting individuals to mix which were not the moſt 
handſome, and of the fineſt quality; and that, 
by the ſame attention, continued for ages, they 
have improved the ſpecies far beyond what Na- 
ture would have performed in the moſt favour- 
able climate. It may till farther be concluded, 
that climates rather warm than cold, and above 
all, dry countries, are beſt adapted to the nature 
of bene that, in general, the imall are better 
than the- e horſes; that care is equally ne- 
ceſſary to them as food; that, by familiarity and 
careſſes, we procure more advantage from them, 
than by force and chaſtiſement; that the horſes 
of warm countries have their bones, hoofs, and 
muſcles, more firm and compact than thoſe of 
our climates ; that, though heat is more con- 
Vox. III. B bb f formable 
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formable to the nature of theſe animals thar 
cold, yet exceſſive heat is exceedingly hurtful 
to them; that exceſhve cold is not leſs injuriousz - 

and, in fine, that their conſtitution and diſpoſi- 
tions depend almoſt entirely upon climate, A! | 
urs; and education. _ 

The practiee of gelding horſes, fo generilly 
diffuſed over Europe and China, is unknown in 
Perſia, Arabia, and many other parts of the eaſt. 
This operation greatly diminiſhes their ftrengrh, - 
courage, ſprightlineſs, &c.; but it endows them 
with gentleneſs, tranquility, and docility. In 
performing it, the animal is thrown on his back, 
by means of ropes fixed to his legs; the ſcro- 
tum is opened with a ſharp knife; and the teſtes, 
with their veſſels, and the ligaments which ſup- 
port them, are removed. The wound is then 

cloſed up; and the patient is bathed twice a day 
with cold water, His food, during this period, 
conſiſts of bran drenched in water, with a view 
to cool him. The operation ſhould be perform- 
ed in ſpring or autumn, much heat, or much 
cold, being equally dangerous. With regard to 
the age at which it ſhould be executed, the prac- 
tice differs in different places. In certain pro- 
vinces of France, horſes are gelded at the age of a 
year or eighteen months, or as ſoon as the teſtes 
are very apparent without the body. But the 
moſt general and moſt rational cuſtom is to de- 
lay the operation till the age of two or three 
years; becaufe; when protraQted this long, the 
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nne 1 qualities peculiar to 
the male ſex. Pliny ſays, = if à horſe. be 
gelded before he loſes his milk-teeth, they never a 
ſhed. But 1 know, from repeated obſervation, 

that this remark is falſe. The antients, it is 
probable, were led into this error, by an analogy 
drawn from the ſtag, roe-buck, &c.; for the 
horns of theſe animals never fall off after caſtra - 


tion. Geldings loſe the power of impregnating; | 


but, there are many nb. . being ful 
able to copulate... 


Horſes of all colours, like 0 ee ee 0 
vered with hair, moult or caſt their hair every 
year, commonly in the ſpring, and ſometimes in 
autumn. As they are. then weaker than at any. 
other period, they require more care, and ſhould 

be more plentifully fed. Some horſes likgwife 
caſt their hoofs, eſpecially in moiſt and an 45 
countries, as in Holland 

Mares and geldings neigh leſs dess thew 
perfect horſes. Their voices are alſo neither ſo 
full nor ſo deep. In horſes of every kind, five 
different ſpecies of neighing, expreſſive of differ- 
ent palſions, may be diſtinguiſhed. In the 
neigh proceeding from joy, the voice is long 
protracted, and begins and terminates with ſharp 
ſounds: The horſe, at the ſame time, flings, 
but without. any inclination to ſtrike, In the 


* If this aſſertion be true, the calling of the hoofs muſt 
proceed from ſome morbid cauſe z for no horſes caſt their 
RS.. | 
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neigh of deſire, whether from love ens | 
ſhip; the horſe does not fling, the voice is long 
continued, and finiſhes with graver ſounds. 
The neigh of anger, during which the animal 
flings and ſtrikes with fury, is very ſhort and 
ſharp, The neigh of fear, during which he alſo. 
flings, is not longer than that of anger; the voice | 
is grave and hoarſe, and ſeems as if it | 
ed entirely from the noſtrils. This neigh - wer 
ſembles the roaring of a lion. The noiſe ex- 
preſſive of pain is not ſo much a neigh, as a 
groan or ſnorting uttered with a grave voice, 
and following the alternate motions of reſpitn. 
tion. It has likewiſe been remarked, that horſes 
which neigh moſt frequently from motives" of 
joy or defire, are the beſt and 'moſt generous,” 
The voice of unmutilated horſes is ſtronger than 
that of geldings or mares. The female voice, 
even from the moment of birth, is weaker than 
that of the male. At two years, or two and a 
half, which is the age of puberty, the voice bot 
of males and females, as in man and othey's ani- 
mals, becomes ſtronger and more grave. © 
When the horſe is fired with love; he hows 
his teeth, and has the appearance of laughing. 
He likewiſe ſhows them when angry and incli- 
ned to bite. He ſometimes thruſts out his 
tongue to lick, but leſs frequently than the ox, 
though the latter is leſs ſenſible of careſſes. The 
horſe remembers injuries much longer-than the 
ox, and is alſo more eaſily diſpirited. His nar | 


tural oy 
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- rural 1 diſpoſition, which is bold eee 
makes him exert his whole force at once; and, 


when he perceives that ſtill more is requiſite, he 


grows indignant, and obſtinately refuſes to act. 


But the ox, who is naturally ſlow and ſlothful? . 


feldom employs his whole e 1 is not ſo 


eaſily diſheartened. 1 , 4 $5 32 | 1 


I ̃ be horſe ſleeps much leſs aha. avi: When 
in good health, he never lies above two or three 


hours at a time. He then riſes to eat. After 


being much fatigued, and after filling his belly, 


| he lies down a ſecond time. But, upon the 
whole, he ſleeps not above three or four hours 


in the twenty-four. There are alſo ſome horſes 


which never lie down, but ſleep ſtanding ; and 8 


even thoſe which are aceuſtomed to lie down, 
ſometimes ſleep on their feet. It has been re; 


marked, that geldings _ oftener uu 10575 


than perfect horſes. 
All quadrupeds drink not in 405 ſame Wiler 
though all are under an equal neceſſity of ex- 


ploring with the head that liquor which they 
have no other method of apprehending, except- 


ing the monkey, and ſome other animals that 
have hands, and can drink like man, when a 
proper veſſel is preſented to them; for they car- 
ry it to their mouth, pour out the liquor, and 


ſwallow it by the ſimple movement of deglutition. 


This is the ordinary way in which: man drinks, 
becauſe it is the moſt commodious, But he can 


vary his mend of drinking, by contraching 


oe - 


— 
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forming the motions neceflary to ſwallowing. 
He can even ſeize. a fluid by the ſumple mation 
of his lips; or, laſtly, he can ſtretch out and 
expand his tongue, make a kind of little eup of 
it, and, in this manner, though with ſome diffi- 
culty, ſatisfy his thirſt. Moſt quadrupeds might 
alſo drink in different ways: But, like man, they 
follow that which is maſt convenient. The dog. 
whoſe mouth opens wide, and whoſe tongue is 
long and ſlender, drinks by lapping, or licking, 
with his tongue, which he forms into a kind of 
cup or ſcoop, fills at each time, and thus carries 
a ſufficient quantity of fluid into his mouth. This 
method he prefers to that of dipping his noſe 
into the water. The horſe, on the contrary, 
whoſe mouth is too ſmall, and whoſe tongue is 
too thick and too ſhort, for forming a ſcoop, 
and who, beſides, drinks with more avidity than 
he eats, briſkly ſinks his mouth and noſe deep 
into the water, which he ſwallows plentifully. 
by the ſimple motion of deglutition *; But this 
obliges him to drink without drawing his breath; 
while the dog reſpires at his noſe during the 
time he is drinking. After running, when the 
reſpiration is ſhort and laborious, horſes ſhould. 
® This is not always the caſe; for many horſes touch only 
the ſurface of the water with their lips, and ſuck it gently i > 
and eyen thoſe which dip their noſes deeper, never. fink th 


role ade the we bt bred ey through them whe | 
drinking. 


ing both mouth and noſe into it, and then per- | 
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often as they incline. Neither ſhould they be 


the foundation of the diſeaſe called glanders, the 


| moſt obſtinate of all maladies to which this noble 5 


animal is ſubject. It has lately been diſcovered, 
that this diſeaſe is ſeated in the pituitary mem- 


brane *; and that it is a genuine rheum, which 
in time produces an inflammation in that mem 


brane.” Beſides, thoſe travellers. who give a de- 
tail of the diſeaſes of horſes in warm countries, 
alledge not that the glanders is equally frequent 
in Arabia, Perſia, and Barbary, as in cold cli- 
mates. Hence I am led to conjecture, that this 
malady is owing to the ſuperior coldneſs of the 


water; becauſe theſe animals are obliged to keep 
their noſes in the water a conſiderable time, which 


might be prevented by never allowing them to 
drink very cold water, and by always drying 
their noſtrils after drinking. Aſſes, which dread: 


greatly in their internal ſtructure, are not equal- 
ly ſubject to the glanders, which is owing, per- 
haps, to their drinking in a different manner 
from the horſe ; for, inſtead of linking the noſe 
into the water, . . n it with Tr 
lips. 


boy 
* M. de la Foſſe, n Dag, firſt 3 
fact; ; and be has gend to cure horſes by the ufa. 


be allowed roddak ut leiſure b 


to drink water that is too cold; for, 
independent of the colics frequently occaſioned by 
very cold water, it often cools their noſe to ſuch a 

degree, as brings on rheums, and perhaps lays 


cold more than horſes, and reſemble them ſo 
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Vond all bounds, if, to the hiſtory of each ani- 
mal, we were to join that of its diſeaſes. Ho- 
ever, I cannot finiſh the hiſtory of the horſe, | 
without regretting that the health of this uſeful | 
and valuable animal ſhould be ſtill abandoned 
to the blind care, and often abſurd and cruel 
practice, of a ſet of men who have neither un- 

derſtanding nor letters. Of the art, called 
5 by the antients Medicina Veterinaria, we now 

hardly know more than the name. If any 
Phyſician would turn his views to chis ſubject 
and make it a principal object of his inquiry, 1 
am convinced that he would be amply reward- 
ed-for his trouble ; and that he would not only 
acquire a fortune, but obtain the higheſt repu- 
tation, This ſpecies of the medical art would 
by no means be conjectural, or ſo difficult as the 
other. The manners, the food; the influence of 
ſentiment, and all the other cauſes of diſorders, 
being leſs complicated in theſe animals than in 
man, their diſeaſes muſt alſo be more ſimple, 
and, of courſe, more eaſily inveſtigated and treat- 


ed with ſucceſs. | To theſe advantages may be 


added the perfect liberty of making experiments, 
of trying new remedies, and of arriving, with- 
out fear or reproach, to a moſt extefiſive know- 
ledge of this kind, from which, by analogy, de- 
ductions might be drawn of the greateſt utility 


to the art of curing men. 
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E have already deſcribed the manner ia 
V which the horſes of Arabia are treated, 
and given a detail of the pains and attention be- 
ſtowed on their education. This dry and warm 
country, which appears to be the original cli= + 
mate of this beautiful animal, and moſt conform 
able to its nature, permits or requires a number 
of uſages that cannot be practiſed, with equal 
effect, in any other region. In France, and o- 
ther northern nations, it is impracticable to train : 
and feed horſes in the ſame way as is done in 
warm climates. But men, who are intereſted in 


theſe uſeful creatures, will not be diſpleaſed to 1 


learn how they are managed in countries leſs 
favoured by heaven than Arabia, and how they 
conduct themſelves, when. they act independent 
of the human ſpecies, and when ert e 
their qwa- diſpoſitions and inſtindts. | 
Horſes are differently fed, according to the a 
different countries to which they are ee 
and the different uſes to which they are deſtined. 
Thoſe of the Arabian races intended for hunting 
in Arabia' or Barbary, ſeldom eat herbage or 
grain. Their common food, which conſiſts of 
dates and came]s milk, is given them yy morn- 
Vor, BE 7 | d cc | e 
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ing and night. Theſe aliments, inſtead of fat- 


 tenihg them, render them meagre, nervous, and | 
very fleet. They ſpontaneouſſy ſuck the ſhe- 


camels, whom they follow. * till the time they 
are ready for. mounting, which is not dane Wo 
age of ſix or ſeven years. 

In Perſia, the horſes are ed night 4 | 
day to the open air. But, to protect them from 
the injuries of the weather, from damp vapours, 
and from rain, they are covered, eſpecially in 
winter, with cloths ; and ſometimes an addition- 
al covering is added, which is made of hair, and 
very. thick.” A ſpot of dry even ground is pre- 

pared for them, greater or ſmaller according to 
Their number, which is ſwept and kept extreme 
ly clean. Here they are all tied to a long rope, 
which is well ſtretched, and firmly fixed at each 
end to two iron rods ſtuck in the earth. Their 
halters, however, are ſufficiently free to allow 
them to move with eaſe, To prevent them 
from hurting each other, their hind- legs are 
tied with a rope, which has iron buckles at each 
extremity ; theſe are brought about to the fore 
part of the horſes, and faſtened to the ground 
by pegs, but looſe enough to allow them to lie 
down or to iſe at their pleaſure. When put 
into ſtables, they are managed in the ſame man- 
ner. Xenophon informs us, that this practice 
was obſerved in his days; and it is alledged, 
that, by this -means, the animals are rendered 
: more 


» Voyage de Marmol], tom. 1. p. 50. 
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more gentle, and tractable, and wi 8 
4 themſelves; qualities extremely uſeful in 
war, when vicious horſes, tied up in ſquadrons, 
often injure one another. For litter, the Perſi- 
ans uſe only ſand or dry duſt, upon which their 


horſes lie down and lleep as well as if it were 


ſtraw *®, In other countries, as Arabia and the 
Mogul empire, the horſes are littered with their 
own dung, well dried and reduced to a powder f. 
The eaſtern horſes are never allowed to eat from 
the ground, or even from a rack; but are ſerved 
with barley and cut ſtraw in W tied to their 
heads; for, in theſe climates, no hay is made, 
nor do the natives cultivate outs, In ſpring, 
they are fed with graſs or green barley, and 
great care is taken to give them only as much as 
is. barely neceſſary; for too much nouriſhment 
makes their legs ſwell, and ſoon renders them 
uſeleſs. Theſe horſes, though ridden. without 
bridle or ſtirrups, are eaſily managed. They 
carry | their heads very high, by means of a ſim- 
ple ſnaffle, and run with great rapidity and ſure- 
neſs upon the worſt roads. The whip and ſpur 
are very ſeldom employed. The latter, when 
uſed, conſiſts only of a ſingle point fixed to the 
heel of the boot. Their common whips are 
made of ſmall ſtrips of parchment knotted and | 
twiſted. ' A few laſhes with this whip are ſuffi- 
cient for every purpoſe of the rider. 

EY Horſes - 


Voyage della Valle, tom. 5. p. 284. 
+ Thevenor, tom. 3. p. 129+ 
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Horſes are ſo numerous in Perſia, that, 
though excellent, they ſell cheap. Some of 
them are very tall and heavy; but all of them 
are more remarkable for ſtrength, than for grace- 
fulneſs and beauty. For eaſy travelling, the Per- 
ſians uſe pacing horſes, which are taught this 
motion by tying the fore- foot to the hind - foot 
on the ſame ſide: When young, their noſtrils 
are flit, from a notion that it makes them 
| breathe more freely. Theſe. horſes travel ſo 
well, that they perform with caſe a June of 
eight leagues without ſtopping *. 
But Arabia, Barbary, and . are b not che 
| only climates which produce good and handſome 
horſes. Even in the coldeſt countries, if not 
too moiſt, theſe animals ſucceed better than in 
very warm climates. The heauty of the Daniſh 
horſes, and the excellence of thoſe of Sweden, 
Poland, &c, are univerſally known. In Iceland, 
where the cold is exceſſive, and where often no 
other food can be had than dried fiſhes, the hor- 
ſes, though ſmall, are extremely vigorous 7; 
ſome of them are indeed ſo diminutive as to be 
fit for carrying children only 4. Beſides, they 
are ſo plentiful in this iſland, that the ſhepherds 
tend their flocks on horſeback. Their number 
is not expenſive ; for their food coſts nothing. 
Such as the owners can apply to no immediate 
uſe, they * and. turn out to the mountains. 


There 
* Della Valle, tom. 5. p. 284. | + Recueil des voyag: 


du Nord, tom. 1. p. 18. f Anderſon's deſeription of Ice. 
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Thee Wer don bete vs and, when want- : 
ed, are hunted in troops, and caught with long 


ropes. When the mares foal in the mountains, Be 


the proprietors put their peculiar marks on the p 
young, and leave them there for three years. 


Thoſe horſes which are brought up in the moun- 8 
tains, are generally more handſome, bold, — 5 


fleet, than thoſe raiſed in ſtables 61/4 
The Norwegian horſes are likewiſe mall, vin | 


well-proportioned. Moſt of them are yellow, a | 
with a black line running the whole length of 


the back. Some of them are cheſnut, and others 

of an iron- gray colour. Theſe horſes are very 
ſure-footed, travel with great caution through 
the rough paths of the mountains, and ſlide down 
ſteep declivities, by bringing their hind- feet un- 
der their bellies. They defend themſelves a- 
gainſt the aſſaults of the bear. When a ſtallion, 
in company with mares or foals, perceives this 


voracious animal, he makes them ſtay behind, 


approaches, and boldly attacks the enemy, whom 
he beats with his fore-feet, and generally kills. 
But, if the horſes attempt to defend themſelves by 
ſtriking with their hind-feet, they are infallibly 
gone; for the bear leaps upon their backs, where 
he ſticks with ſuch force as * thee: 5 ina. 
ſhort time Tf. 
The horſes of Nordland never e four 
feet and a half in height 4. The nearer we ap- 
e 
* Hiſt, gen. des young. tom. 18. p. 19. | | 
} Pontoppidan, hiſt. nat. of Norway, web 121 half bands 
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are of a ſingular form. They have large heads 
and — n necks, Ard, Pamela narr 


per part e Logs in om; e 
and naked; their hoofs are ſmall and hard; 
their tails and manes are large and buſhy; and 
their feet are ſmall; but ſure, and never defended 
with ſhoes. Theſe horſes are good, ſeldom 
reſtive or ſtubborn, and climb with patience 
the higheſt mountains. The paſture in Nord- 
land is ſo excellent, that, when horſes are brought | 
from thence to Stockholm, they ſeldom remain 
above a year without loſing their fleſh and their 
vigour. On the contrary, when horſes are car- 
ried from more northern countries to Nordland, 
though ſickly for the firſt n * recaugr 
their ſtrength *®, 
Exceſs of heat or of cold ſeems to be equally 
hoſti le to the ſtature of horſes, The Japaneſe 
horſes are generally ſmall, though ſome of them 
are of a tolerable ſize. The latter probably 
come from the mountains of that country. The 
fame remark applies to the horſes of China. 
We are aſſured, however, that thoſe of Tonquin 
are nervous, of a good ſize, gentle, and eaſily 
trained to any kind of exerciſe f. | 


> ma 


» fig. gen. des voyag. tom. 19+ P- 561. . 
r. Hiſt. de Tonquin, par le P. de Rhodes, p. 51, | 
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1 is well Known, that or ei inn v 
elimates degenetate, and even cannot live, in 
moiſt countries, however warm. But they fie 
ceed very well in all the mountainous countries 

of our continent, . from Arabia to Denmark and _ 
Tartary, and, in America, from New Spain to 
the lands of Magellan. It is, therefore, neither 
heat nor cold, but moiſture 1 0 that; is 8 
to theſe animals. Py 


] 


There were no horſes; in | RF, Klett it Was 


diſcovered. But, in leſs than two centuries af- 


ter a ſmall number of them had been tranſported 
thither from Europe, they multiplied” fo prodi- 
giouſly, eſpecially in Chili, that they ' ſold at 
very low- prices. Frezier remarks, that this 
great increaſe was ſtill more ſurprälng, becauſe 
the Indians eat horſes, and kill A of them by 
fatigue . and bad management . The horſes 
carried by the Europeans to the moſt” eaſtern 
parts of our continent, as the Philippine iſlands, 
have likewiſe multiplied exceedingly f. 

In the Ukraine , and among the Coflacks "_ 
long the river Don, the horſes live wild in the 
fields and Wien In er A ane” thinly 

| ee 

. J de Frezier dans la mer ſud, p. 67. | 


+ Voyage de Gemelli Careri, tom. 5. p. 16. 

+ There are horſes in the Ukraine which go in troops of 
five or fix hundred. They are fit for no ſervice, but make good 
eating. Their fleſh is agreeable, more tender than veal, and 
the natives eat it with pepper. The old horſes are fattened for 
the market, and are ſold to the Tartars as dear as beef or mut- 
ton; ; Deſeript. de PUlraine, par Beauplan, 


5 nr ! . 


and the Nieper, the horſes go in troops of three, c 
four, or five hundred, and have no ſhelter even 
when the ground is covered with ſnow, w 
they remove with their fore-feet in queſt. of 
food. Theſe troops are guarded by two or three 
men on horſeback ; and it is only in ſevere wins 
ters that they are lodged for a few days in the 
villages, which, in this country, are very diſtant 
from each other. Theſe troops of. horſes give 
riſe to ſome remarks, which ſeem. to prove that 
men are not the only animals who live in ſocie- 
ty, and obey, by compact, the commands of one 
of their own number. Each of theſe troops 


have a chief whom they implicitly; obey; he di- 


rects their courſe, and makes them proceed or 


ſtop at his pleaſure. This chief likewiſe gives 


orders for the neceſſary arrangements and mo- 
tions, when the troop is attacked by robbers or 
by wolves. He is extremely vigilant and alert: 
He frequently runs round the troop; and, When 
he finds any horſes out of their rank, or lagging 
behind, he gives them a puſh with his ſhoulder, 
and obliges them to take their proper ſtation. 
Theſe animals, without being mounted or con- 
ducted by men, march in nearly as good order 
as our trained cavalry. Though at perfect li- 
berty, they paſture in files and brigades, and 
form different companies, without ever mixing 
or ſeparating. The chief occupies this important 
and fatiguing office for four or tive years. When 

; | a ERS Yi el a 
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be ses be red ite sde another horſe, 
ambitious of command, and who feels his own, 
ſtrength; ſprings out from, the troop, attacks the 
old chief, who, if not vanquiſhed, keeps his 
command; but, if beat, enters with ſhame in- 
to the common herd; and the conqueror takes 
the lead, is recogniſed as ne and N. er | 
by che whole troop'®, 9 755 | 
In Finland, when the ſnows are diffolved ; in 


the month of May, the horſes depart from their. $ | 


maſters, and go. into certain diſtricts of the fo- 
reſts, as if they had previouſly fixed a rendez- 
vous, There they form different troops, which 
never ſeparate or intermix. Each troop: take 
a different diſtrict of the foreſt. for their paſture. 
To this territory they confine themſelves, and 
never encroach. on, the lands belonging to other 
troops. When the graſs is exhauſted, they de- 
camp, and take poſſeſſion of a freſh paſturage in 
the ſame order as before. The police of their 
ſociety is ſo well regulated, and their marches 
ſo uniform, that their owners always know 
where to find their horſes, when they have oc- 
caſion for them; and thoſe which axe carried 


off, after having performed their taſk, return, 


of their oπman accord, to their dompanions in the 
woods. In the month of September, when the 


weather turns bad, they 3 n march 
ann Meal | D hc 


70 715 9 150 4 : 
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nome in troops, and exch takes poſſion of his 
own ſable. © te 
"Theſe horſes are al 960 8004 ar ſpirited; . 
without being vicious. Thoug h generally very 
\ docile, fome of them reſiſt . 5 their owners 
offer to take them, or to yoke them in carriages. 
When they return from che foreſts, they are fat 
and in fine order. But the perpetual labour 
they undergo during the winter, and the ſmall 
antity of food they recewe, ſoon minke them 
boſe their fleſh. They roll on the ſnow as other 
horſes do on the graſs, They paſs the night, indif- 
ferently, either in the court or in che ſtable, even 
3 the moſt violent froſts *. 
Theſe horſes, which live in troops, and are 
often removed from the dominion of man, form 
the link or ſhade between domeſtic and wild 
horſes. Of the latter there are ſome in the iſland 
of St Helena, which, after being tranſported 
thither from Europe, became ſo ſavage and fe- 
rocious, that, rather than ſuffer themſelves to be 
taken, they leap over the higheſt precipices into 
the ſeaf. In the environs of Nippes, ſome of 
them are not larger than affes ; but they are 
rounder, and well proportioned; They are vi- 
Facious, indefatigable, and poſſeſs a ſtrength and 
dexterity beyond what could be expected from 
them. In Saint Domingo, the horſes are of a2 
middle ſtature, and much eſteemed. 1 5 


ol journ. dun voyag. au Nord, par M. Outhier. POT 
+ Mem. pour ſervir à Ihiſtoire des Indes Orientales, p. 199. 


*% 


- hana hive Has Gas tas 5 
moſt of theſe continue to be extremely reſtleſs 

and ſkittiſh . There are alſo horſes. in Virgi- 
nia, which, though ſprung from the domeſtic 
kind, have become ſo. ferocious in the woods, . 
that it is difficult to approach them, and, when 
taken, they belong to.the perſan who apprehends 

them. They are commonly ſo ſtubborn that it 
is no eaſy matter to tame them F. In Tartary, 


and particularly in the country between Urgenz | 


and the Caſpian-ſea, birds of prey are employed 
in hunting wild horſes. Theſe birds are trained 
to ſeize. the horſe by the neck and head, who 
fatigues himſelf by running, but js unable to 


wild horſes in the country of the Mongous and” 
Kakas Tartars, differ not from thoſe. which are 
tame. They are found in great numbers upon 
the weſtern coaſt; and ſome appear in the coun- 
try of the Kakas which borders on the Harni. | 
Theſe wild horſes are ſo ſwift, that they often 
eſcape the arrows of the moſt dexterous hun- 
ters, They march in numerous troops; and, 
when they chance to meet with tamed horſes, 
they ſurround them and oblige them to fly 5. 
In Congo, conſiderable numbers of wild horſes. 
are oſt to n _— are — 


4 Alu voyag. aux iſles de 6 tom. 5. p. . 
+ Hiſt. de la. Virginia, p. 406. a 


t Hiſt. gen. des voyag. tom. 8. p. 156. 5 w. tom. 6, 8 


} 11 genio vagante del rey Aurelio deg * dom. 2. p. 
Mt 


diſengage himſelf 4 from his tormentor- The i 
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ſeen alſo in the environs of the Cape of Go 
Hope; but they are ſeldom taken, becauſe the 
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inhabitants ann the horſes een 5 


Perſia 


When ny renting; of che but In 1 | 
marked, that, from all the obferentivagiel the 
breeders of horſes, the male appeared to have 
greater influence upon the offspring than the 
female; and I then gave ſome reaſons which 
rendered the univerſality of this fact doubtful, 
and even made it probable that the influence of © 
the male and female were equal. But numerous 


experiments and obſervations have now convin- 
ced me, that, not only in horſes, but in man and 


every other animal, the male has more influence 
on the external form of the young than the fe- 


male, and that, in every ſpecies, the male? is the . 


principal type of the race. L | 
I have ſaid f, that, in the common onder of : 
Nature, it is not the males, but the females, 
which conſtitute the unity of the ſpecies: But 
this prevents not the male from being the true 
type of each ſpecies ; and, what I have advan- 
ced concerning unity, ought to be extended only 
to the greater facility of repreſenting the ſpecies 
poſſeſſed by the female, though ſhe ſubmits to 
the embraces of different males. This point I 
have fully diſcuſſed in my hiſtory of birds f, 
| and, 
* Deſcription du Cap, par Kolbe, tom. 3. p. 20. | 


+ See below, vol. 8. art. Degeneration of animals, / 
+ Hiſt. Nat. ves oiſeaux, tom 4. 


* Wee it appears, that, though 1 
ſeems to have more influence : 
character of the breed, ſne never. 1 0 


the male alone enjoying the f. 
ing the purity of the race, and of rendering it : 
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eat; | e PRISTINE 
HIS animal, even when examined with 
minute attention, has the appearance of a 
degenerated horſe. The exa@ ſimilarity in the 
ſtructure of the brain, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtinal 
canal, heart, liver, and other viſcera, and the 
great reſemblance of the body, legs, feet, and 
whole ſkeleton, ſeem to ſupport this opinion. 
The flight differences which take place between 
theſe two animals may be attributed to the long 
continued influence of climate and food, and to 
a fortuitous ſucceſſion of many generations of 
ſmall wild horſes, who, by gradually degenera- 
ting, at laſt produced a new and permanent ſpe- 
cies, or rather a race of ſimilar individuals, all 
marked with the ſame defects, and differing ſo 
widely from the genuine horſe, as to be regard- 
ed as conſtituting a new ſpecies. The greater 
variety in the colour of horſes than of aſſes ap- 
pears to favour this idea: This circumſtance 
| | | TTY ſhows 
The Aſs has long flouching ears and a ſhort mane, The 
tail is covered with long hairs at its termination only; and the 


body is generally of an aſh colour, with a black bar croſs the 


ſhoulders. His hoof confiſts of one piece; and * 
teeth in each jaw. 
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| hows thatthe former have bean longer ind de- 
meſtic ſtate ; for the colour of all domeſtie ani- 


mals varies much more than that of wild ones 


of the ſame ſpecies. Beſides, the wild horſes 
mentioned by travellers are generally ſmall, and 
have, like the afs, gray hair, and à naked tail, 


tufted at the extremity. Some wild, as well as 


— domeſtic horſes, have likewiſe a black line on 
the back, and other characters which make them 


nearly approach to the als. KO 


| - Cur che e e e 
_ ences of temperament, diſpoſitions, manners, 
and, in a word, of the general reſult of the or- 


ganization of theſe two animals, particularly the 


impoſſibility of their commixture, ſo as to form 


a common, or even an intermediate ſpecies, ca- 
pable of procreating, the opinion, that they were 


originally diſtinct ſpecies, equally removed from 


each other as at preſent, will appear to be the 
moſt probable. The als, beſides, differs mate- 


rially from the horſe, in ſmallneſs of ſtature, 
thickneſs of the head, length of the ears, hard- 


neſs of the 1kin, nakedneſs of the tail, che form 
of the buttocks, and the dimenſions of the ad- 
jacent parts, the voice, the appetite, che manner 


of drinking, &c. Is it poſlible that animals ſo 


eſſentially different, ſhould ſpring from the ſame 
original ſtock ? Are they, to uſe the language of 
nomenclatare *, of the TW Fo "ur wann 


are 


— ſetola, thi W canda-ex- 


tremitate ſetoſa, cruce nigra * — the als. Lyn. Sy. 


Nat, Clafl, 1, ord. 6. 
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diſtinct animals? 


T HE 4 8 8. 
are; they not, and have they oo d bee, 55 


eee il eee ve che en at Wb. 
danse and the importance of this queſtion, 


which we ſhall here diſcuſs, only becauſe it for 


the firſt time occurs. It relates to the produc- | 
tion of beings, and, for its illuſtration, requires 


that we ſhould conſider Nature under a new: 


point of view. If, from the immenſe number 
of animated beings which people the univerſe, we 
ſele& a ſingle animal, or even the human body, 
as-a ſtandard, and compare all other organized 


beings with it, we ſhall find that eaeh enjoys an 


independent exiſtence, and that the whole are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by an almoſt infinite variety of gra- 
dations, There exiſts, at the ſame time, a pris 
mitive and general deſign, which may be traced 
to a great diſtance, and whoſe degradations are 
ſtill lower than thoſe of figure or other exter- 
nal relations: For, not to mention the organs 
of digeſtion, of circulation, or of generation, 
without which animals could neither ſubſiſt nor 
reproduce, there is, even among the parts that 
contribute moſt to variety in external form, ſuch 
an amazing reſemblance as neceſſarily conveys 
the idea of an original plan upon which tlie 
whole has been conceived and executed. When, 
for example, the parts conſtituting the body of a 
horſe, which ſeems to differ ſo widely from that 


of man, are compared in detail with the human 


frame, inſtead of being ſtruck with the differ- 


moſt, L. en a 1 a word, take the 
ſkeleton of a man; ineline the bones of the pel- 
vis, ſhorten thoſe of the Seen and arms, 
leagthen the e feet and hands, join 
the phalanges gers and toes, lengt 
the jaws by ſnortening the frontal bone, «4 
laſtly, extend the {pine of the back: This Ker 
leton would no. Tonger. repreſent; that of a man, 
but woüld be the ſkeleton: of a horſe ; for, by 
lengthening. the back- bone and the jaws, the 
number t, vertebrae, ribs, and oy + mould lie- 
wiſe be augmented; and it is only by the num 
ber of theſe 4 which may | be A as 
ſory, and the pr rolonging, bbdtracting, 
or Junction 1 Ko that. 5 ſkeleton of 2 A 
horſe differs from the l of 4 mall. B. 


e Laden, e parts which. are 0 
to the figure c of animals, as the ribs: Theſe we 
find in, man, in all quadrupeds, in birds, it 15 
es, and the bellge; ce em are a ppatent even in 5 
the ſhell of the turtle: et us next conſider, that 
the foot ot 71 horſe, i ſeemingly different from 
the hand of a man, is, however, compoſed of : 
the ſame bones, and that, at the extremity, of 
each finger, we have the tame ſmall bone, fe- 
ſembling a horſe-thoe, which bounds the. fopt of 


that Ka From 1 * facts we may judge, 
whether this hidden reſemblance .; is not Fw 


wonderful than the, n differences Wy 0 


Vol. III. 


r 1 ASE 


ceous 15 0 birds, from 6 4 to r 
from reptiles to fiſhes, &c. in "Wc the are 
tial parts, as the heart, the inteftines, 
| the ſenſes, Sc. are always inchided, She" In 
dleate, that the Supreme Being, in creating alli- 
mals, employed only one idea, and, at che fame 
time, diverſified. it in every pollible matther,'to 
ive men an opportunity of admirin; / equutily 
5 magnificence of the execution | nd the h- 
plicity of the delign ? #£ r "PIO TIEN _ 
Tn this view, not only the horſe an af, ut. 
man, monkeys, Fase e and eyety f Fe 
am! 


of animal, may be conſidered as one 
But From t this are we Warranted to, 8 
5 that, in this great and numerous family, which 
were brought into exiſtence by the. Almi 5 
alone, there are lefler families conceived b 

ture, and produced by time, of which f boa 
ſhould 5517 conſiſt of two, individuals, 5 
horſe and aſs, others of ſeveral individualb, 

the weaſel, the ferret, the miartin, the 1810 81, 
&c.; and, at the Ame time, that, among yege- 
tables, there are families confiſting of ten, twenty, 
thirty, &c. plants? If theſe families really ex- 
iſted, they could only! be produced by the mix- 
ture and ſucceſſive variation and degeneration of 
the primary ſpecies: And, if it be once admitted 
that there are families among FR: and ani- 


mals, 


S 


K 1 1 


1 that the aſs belongs to the. family of che 
os and differs from. bim only by legenera-, 
tion ; with equal propriety may, it, be concluded, 
that the monkey belongs to the family, of man; 
that the monkey is a man degenerated; that man 
and the monkey have ſprung. from. a common 
ſock, like the horſe and aſs ; that each family, 
either among animals or. vegetables, haa been 
derived from the ſame origin; and 55 that all 
animated beings have proceeded. from a ſingle 
ſpecies, which, in the courſe of ages, has pro- 
duced, by improving and degenerating, all the 

different races that now exiſt. _ 

Thoſe naturaliſts who, on ſuch fight SH: 
tions, have eſtabliſhed families among animals. 
and vegetables, ſeem not to have conſidered; 
that, if their doctrine were true, it would reduce 
the product of the creation, to any aſſignable 
number of individuals, however ſmall: For, if 
it were proved, that animals and vegetables were 
really diſtributed into families, or even that a 
ſingle ſpecies was ever produced by the degene- 
ration of another, that the aſs, for inſtance, 
was only a degenerated horſe, no bounds: .could 
be fixed to the powers of Nature: She might, 
with equal reaſon, be ſuppoſed to have been able, 
in the courſe of time, to produce, from a ſingle 
individual, all the TROY bodies in the uni- 
1 N 

But this i is by! no. means a proper repreſenta- 
tion of Nature. We. are aſſured by the autho- 
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rity of revelation, chat all animaly' 88 tice - 
pated equally of the favours of creation 7 that 
the two firſt of each ſpecies were formed by tho : 
hands of the Almighty ; and we ought'to believe 
that they were then nearly What their deſcen- | 
dants are at preſent. Beſides, fince Nature 
was obſerved with attention, ſince the days of 
Ariſtotle to thoſe of our own, no new ſpecies 
have appeared, notwithſtanding the rapid move- 
ments. which break down and diſſipate the parts 
of matter, notwithſtanding the infinite variety 
of combinations which muſt have taken place 
during theſe twenty centuries, notwithſtanding 
thoſe fortuitous or forced commixtures between 
animals of different ſpecies, from which nothing 
is produced but barren and vitiated individuals, 
totally incapable of tranſmitting their monſtrous 
kinds to poſterity. Were the external or in- 
ternal reſemblances of particular animals, there- 
fore, ſtill greater than they are between the 
horſe and aſs, they ſhould not lead us to con- 
found theſe animals, or to aſſign them a com- 
mon origin. For, if they actually proceeded 
from the ſame ſtock, we would be enabled ta 
bring them back to their primitive ſtate, and 
thus, with time, deſtroy the Tuppoſed operations 
of time, 

It ſhould likewiſe be conſidered, that, though 
Nature proceeds with gradual, and often imper- 
ceptible ſteps ; yet the intervals or marks of diy 
ſtinction are not * equal. The more dig- 

| nified 


rations, and pared” b 


| ae a ; 
ſhades, The diminutive ſpecies, on the con- 
trary, are very numerous, and make neater ap- 
proaches towards each other. For this reaſon, 
we are often tempted to erect them into families, 
But it ſhould never be forgotten, that theſe fa- 
milies are of our own creation ; that we have 
contrived them to eaſe our memories, and to aid 
our imagination; that, if we cannot” compretiend 
the real relations of all beings, It is our own . 
fault, not that of Nature, who knows none of 
thoſe ſpurious families, and . in fact, 
nothing but individuals. 

An individual is a ſolitary, a | detached belig, 
and has nothing in common with other beings, 
excepting that it reſembles, or rather differs 
from them, All the finflar' individuals which 
exiſt on the ſurface of the earth, are regarded as 

compoſing the ſpecies of theſe individuals, It is 

neither, however, the number, nor the collec- 
tion, of ſimilar individuals, but the conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion ind renovation of theſe individuals, 
which conſtitutes the ſpecies. A being, Whoſe 
duration was perpetual, would not make a ſpe- 
cies, Species, then, is an abſtract and general 
term, the meaning of which can only be appre- 
hended by conſidering Nature in the ſucceſſion. 
of time, and in the conſtant deſtruction and re- 
novation of beings. It is by comparing preſent 
individuals with thoſe which are paſt, that we 
acquire 
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acquire a clear idea of ſpecies; for a comparifon | 
of the number or ſimilarity of individuals is, only 
an acceſſory idea, and often independent of the 
firſt : The aſs reſembles the horſe. more than the, 
ſpaniel does the grayhound; and yet the latter 
are of the ſame ſpecies, becauſe they produce 
fertile individuals; but, as the horſe and aſs pro- 
duce only unfertile and vitiated Fan they 
; are evidently of different ſpecies. - 

It is in the characteriſtic diverkgien of Ferro 
therefore, that the intervals in the ſhades of na- 
ture are moſt | conſpicuouſly marked. We may 
even affirm, that theſe. intervals between diſſe- 
rent ſpecies are the moſt equal and conſtant, 
ſince ye can draw a line of ſeparation between 
two ſpecies, that is, between two ſucceſſions of 
individuals who reproduce, but cannot mix; 
and, as we can alſo unite into one ſpecies two 
ſucceſſions of individuals who reproduce by 
mixing. This is the moſt fixed and determined 
point in the hiſtory of nature. All other ſimi- 
larities and differences which can be found in 
the compariſon of beings, are neither ſo real nor 
ſo conſtant. Theſe intervals are the only lines 
of ſeparation which ſhall be followed in this 
work. We ſhall introduce no artificial or arbi- 
trary diviſions. Every ſpecies, every ſucceſſion 
of individuals, who reproduce and cannot mix, 
hall be conſidered and treated ſeparately; and 
we ſhall employ no other families, genera, or- 


ders, and claſſes, than what are exhibited by 
Nature herſelf. a 
8 | Species 
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ee being thus confined t0/a-conftant — 
3 individuals endowed with :the:power 
of reproduction, it is obvious that this term qught 
never to be extended beyond animals and vege- 
tables, and that thoſe nomenclators Who have 
employed it. to: diſtinguiſh the different kinds of 
we abuſed terms and confounded ideas. 
We ſhoatd not,. therefore, conſider iron a one | 
ſpecies; and lead as another ſpecies: They.ought 
only to be regarded as two different metals, and 
ſhould: be;;diſt by lines of , ſepaxatian 
. e Sleged in, r 
| | a aneh 
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the varieties ſhe offers to our co ideration; And, 
as we are beſt acquainted, with the human ſper 
cies, let us. obſerye how far the varieties of it 
extend. Among men, all the gradations of co- 
lour, from black to white, are exhibited : They 
likewiſe differ, by one half, in height of ſtature, 
thickneſs, ſtrength, ſwiftncſs, . &c... But their 
mind is always the ſame. This latter quality, 
however, belongs not to matter, and ought not 
to be treated of in this place. The others are 
the common variations of Nature effected by the 
influence of climate and ef food. But theſe dif- 
ferences in colour and dimenſions prevent not 
the Negro and White, the Laplander and Pata- 
gonian, * 1 and . om, AIR . 


a "# ain” ads s. 
| ther and producing. fertile. individuals:3..amd, , 
_ conſequently; theſe men, ſo diſſerent in appear- 
ance, are all of one; ſpecies, becauſe this uniform 
reproduQionis-the very circumſtance which con- 
ſtitutes diſtinct ſpecies. Beſide theſe -gerieral 
varieties, chere are others of a more particular 
nature; and yet fail not to be perpetuated 48 
the enormous legs of he race f St Thomas in 
the iſland of Ceylon *; the red eyes and White 
hair of the Dariens and Chaerelas ; tlie ſix fin- 
gers and toes peculiar to certain families f, Set- 
Theſe ſingular varieties are 2 redun⸗ 
dancies or defects, Which, originating from ſome 
individuals, are propagated from generation to 
generution, like hereditary diſeaſes. But 
ought not to be regarded as conſtituting parti- 
cular ſpecies; ſince theſe uncommon raceb f 
men with groſs limbs, or with ſix fingers; ure 
capable of mixing and of produeing fertile in- 
dividuals: The fame remark is applicable to all 
other deformities which are communicated from 
parents to children. e 
Thus far only the errors of Nature and the 
varieties among men extend. If there are indi- 
viduals who degeneräte ſtill farthet, they 115 
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duce nothing, and change not the obültalle and 
unity af the ſpecies.” Hence man conſt utes 
but one and the Haine ſpeties'; and, thöugh this 

ſpecies be, K due told numerous, capri- 
ee den thy Nee { afttS6T6 s bHtiotis, 
„Cee vs, 2 under the article, ark, #186 % M 


'**: See this and other curious ſubjects relative to denersen, | 
&c. in les lettres de M. de Maupertuis. 
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combinations which may be conceived; have not. 5 
produced beings ſo different fr 18 
to conſtitute new ſpecies, and, at the 2 — 
ſo ſimilan to-oubſelies as to he confidered aw be» 
longing to us. F H, Wis arty d £1 wat 
If the: Negra and dhe White cu not propa- 
gate, or ß their ane mae 
gro ould; e eee eee een 40: the 
horſe ; or, rather if the White, were man, the 
Pl ung {eparats animal, like the mon: 
31and we wende enutice, 0 e 


nene b en * 
watibateren are eee 
che ſame ſtock or fam tete 
A ſlight diſpatity of remperampnty er ſome 
aceidental defect in the organs of generation, 
will amade rat umi ef. the fame ſpecies 

certain degree of conformity in the 
ſtructure of the body, and in the organs of ge- 
neration, will enahle tw] animals, of different 
ſpecies, to produce individuals, ſimilar to none 
of the parents, reſembling nothing fixed or. per- 
manent ;; and, therefore, incapable of producing. 
But, hat- an amazing number of combinations 
are included in che ſuppaſition; that two anir 
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Mals, x male and a female, of 2-partieular- ſpe» | 
cies; ſhould - degenerate. ſo much a8  toiiform a 
new ſpecies, and to loſe the faculty of produciog | 
with any other of the kind but themſelves ? It is 
till more incredible that the offspring of ſuch 
degenerated ereatures ſhould. follow-exaftly the | 
ſame laws which are obſerved in the progreation 
of perfect animals: For a degenerated animal is 
à vitiated production; and how ſhould an ori- 
gin that is vitiated; depraved; and defective, con- 
ſtitute a new ſtock, and net only give nie to a 
ſucceſſion of permanent and diſtiact beings but 
even to produce them in the fame manner und 
according to the ſame laws which regulate the 
propagation of GIS whoſe race'is'pute/ard 

uneorruptedꝰ Rag 3214 111 N. ſugno 

Though, N — demonſtrate, 
thav the \Forrmation of a new. ſpecies, by meats 
of degeneration, exceeds the powers of Nature; 
yet the number of improbabjlities attending ſuch : 
a ſuppoſition, renders it totally incredible: For, 
if one ſpecies eee, 
ration of another, if the aſs actually originated 
from the horſe, this metamorphoſis eould on 
have been effeQed by a long ſucceſſion of almoſt 
imperceptible degrees. Between the horfe and 
aſs, there muſt have been many intermediate a 
nimals, the firſt of which would gradually vecede 
from the nature and qualities of the cid 
the laſt would make equabadvances to thoſe of the 
w What is . of theſe W bo» 
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waged): Whyiare thei ortſentat „ 
danta no — — the 18. 5 
enttemes alone exify tf He OO 
We may, therefore, without hefitation, co 98 
| nounce the aſs to be an 4/5, and not a de . 
| rated horſe, a herſe with à naked tail. The a 
is not a marvellous production. He is neben 
an intruder not a baſtard. Like all other ant 
male, his: famihy, tis ſpecies, and his rank, avg; 
' aſcertained and peculiar to himſelf. Hias blood: 
is pure aud untahnted: And, though his rate bs: 
lets noble atid illuſtrieus, it ia equalhy unalloyed, 
and ab antient as chat of the horſe. Why, theng 
ſhould an animal ſo good, ſo patient, ſo teme? 
rate, and ſo uſeful, he treated with the moft-ſovi 
r Barmen 
at the \leafh expendeti\The: horſe wy hunts 
with gneat dare; we: dreſs; attend, inſtruct, aud 
exerciſe him: While the poor aſo, abandbn- 
ed to the brutality of the meaneſt ſervunte o 
to the malicious abuſe of: children; inſtead of ae? 
quiring, is rendered more ſtupid and indocilez 
by the education he receives: | If he had nom a 
great ſtock of good qualities, they would neceſ- 
farily be obliterated by the manner in which he 
is treated. He / is che ſport and paſtime of ru- 
ſticks, ho conduct him with a rod, who: beat; 
overlaad; and abuſe him. without precautiogi'or 
management.. We couſider not, that, if the 
horſe had no exiſtence, the aſs, both in himſelf 


- 
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animal in the creation. He holds, — 
only the ſecond, inſtead of the firft ranky*and;- 
for that reaſengche: is meglected and deſpiſed. It 
is compariſon alone that degrades him. We 


view aid judge of himꝭ not as he isbut in com 


pariſon wirlr the horſe. | We forget! that ho le 
an als; that he has. all the qualities aud endow- 
ments peculiar to his ſpecies; and wel contemn - 
plate che figure and qualities of the: honſa; ic 
the aſs neither has, nor ought to poſſeſs, © 511.41 
In his diſpoſition, the aſe is equally humble, 
patient, and tranquil, as the horſe is proud ar- 
dent, and impetuoum Chaſtãſement and blows 
he endures with conſtancy; and perhaps with. 
courage. He is temperate) both as to the quan- 
tity and. quality of his food. He eats content- 
edly the hardeſt and moſt diſagreeable herbage, 


which che horſe and:other animals paſs by and 


diſdain. With regard to water he is extremely 

nice. He drinks only from the (cleareſt! brooks 
he can find. Im drinking, he is equally: mode 
rate as n eating. He never finks his noſe in 
the water; being afraid, as has been alledgedz of 


trouble of combing him, he often rollsꝰ on the 
graſs, among thiſtles or ferns. Without paying 


any regard to the load he carries, he lies down and 
rolls as often as he can, ſeemingly with à view 


wo. reproach bee n maſter; for he 
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eee ns EEE: His oo 
legs are alſe drier and cleaver than choſe of 5 
harſe. He is ſofuſcemnible- of eduentioh, as 

be ſometimes echibited in publie ſhews' Du 2 25 
The aſs, hen young, is gay, handſome, 
and even graceful. But, Whether from nge or 
maletreatment; he foon loſes theſe qualities, and 
| becomes ffuggiſh, untractable, and ſtubborn: He 
diſcovers no ardour but in love. Wien under 
the inſſuenee of this paſſion, he is ſo furibus that. 
nothing can reſtrain him; and; by exceſlive in« 
dulgence; he ſometimes: dies Toon after: grants 
cation. As his love riſes to a of d- 
nels;! his attachment to nin Mogg b likewiſe 
exceſſive, We are told by Pliny, that When the 
yoling is ſeparated from the mother, ſhe will 
paſs trough flames to rejoin it. Though com- 
monly abuſed, the aſt has a great Affectibn for 
his maſter, whom be ſcents at à diſtance; and 
diſtinguiſfies him from every other perſon. „He. 
knovrs like wiſe the places where his maſter puts 
up, and the roads Which he frequents. His eyes 
are moms 2x ag has ſenſe of ſmelling is 
admirable, eſpecially when in queſt of a female. 
His ear is ehdetlenty' which has contributed to 
make him! be ranked among the timid animals, 


who are all ſaid to have long eats and acute 
| N When oppreſſed witli too great 2 load, 


er | he 
8 * Alon, eee du. 1. p. 308. 
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— neu by aiobng his tangy 8 
"dis ene. Whow tormorted by | 


covered, he fel di imenor abby Mn aries 
ing en oss fide, if che one eye reſts en the 
ground, and the other” be eovere@-with A None 
or any other page body, he will esnttme in 
that ſavation, withont mating the finultet enert 
to viſe. He walks, trots and galtope He this 
hose: But all e cee are flower and 
. 
he feſt ſets out, with canfiderable fuiftneſe he 
Sul continues his: career for a ſhort time; and) 
wibateer er leer if read hard, he ig 
ſoon, ſartgued. off 471225935 
The horſe Aeby We be als — 
l is performed by a. very loud; long, difagroe 
able, difcordant ery, cunſiſting of diſeords aer - 
nately- ſharp! and flat. | He ſeldom brays but 
when preſſed with hunger or love. The voices 
ef the female is more clear and piercing than 
that of the male. When gelded; the'afs/brays 
with a low voice; and, though he makes the 
ſame efforts and the ſame motions of the throdt 
yet tun found reackes/to'10 great! diſtanee. 
Of all quadtupeds, the aſs is leaft in ftſted ia 
lice or other vermin, which ſeems to ** 
N Pe: geo aud dryneſa of 9 


For 
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Sn nend be ig leſe ſepbhie te de 
Whip. or: th: ſtiaging of flics, than che horſa, 
Ade ee of tn un and, A balf, be en 
middle cutting teeth full but; und the others; dn 
each ſide fon dollowe. They are replaced in he 
ſamę time and in che ſanie: order as thoſe bf the 
horſe, The agriof-the a is. alfa diſtingulſbables, 
AS in the horſe, by the ſame marks in the-tepth. 
The als, Mhen too years and a half old, ig' ca- 
Pable of prqeresting. The female is ſtill Mete 
eerly, and equally laſcivious,. which laſt ic %, 
| En as the teaſon for her wont, of. Senne 


The ordinary: ſesſen & loye b de e 

May and June, When preginnt, ſhe. ſonm 
betomes cool; and, in the eighth moſith; the 
Milk appears in her papa. In the tweiſth month, 
ſha brings forth f and ſolid; walls: arg gſten 
found in cha liquor uf the atonibs, ſimjlar tothe 
hippomanca.of de fol. Seven days after deli 
very, hep andaur returns, and he ws in a co οn 
to receive the male. N 8 


be IRS able of 4 

iog / She produces; but one; colt 
_ there are very few examples f her bring 
ing forth two at a time.-:At.the. end of fxg or 
fix months, the colt may be weaned, eſpegis! 
bs. pregoant, g enable, her to at; 


fard Proper. ane to. the foetus... 1701 
3579 „„ ja 1 
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atone hae Wich ene 
ſtrongeſt of his ſpecies; Tie ouch be ay 
mee yeaty-of age, and ſonld wi 5 
Ho ſhould have long dimbs, a ftwmg body an 
elevated and fmall head, vivadibus ye, tage | 
noſtrils 'and-cheſt; fleſhy loime : broad! ribs; oflat = 
buttccks, ſhort tail, and'ſhining; ſoft hair 
A ep gray colour, 964) g ad 501.81 #k 
The af, like the horſe, \ takes three or four 
T he arti ves at full iu ander 
ute l hel lives to che age df A 0 0e 
Phe females are ſaid to live: longer than fie 
-mulek! Bot this/circumſtance is probably owing 
whe females deing often -pregnant;”-and thioke 
umanely treated; While the males art ethic 
xually:perſeouted with blows\and/exceffiveli- 
hour. They ſleep leſs Han the horte, uud mehr 
tie pF aug Deep? but! afteri vaſt farigyev/:4Thie 
Jack»aſs lives longer than the ſtallion.. Thü ur. 
sur of the former increaſes! wich Up fog; 
andy in general;-the heath of (this! ani 
more permanent and eſtabliſund than that He 
Horſe The asd is leds delicate; and kibjea-to 
much fewer diſtempers. The antichts/ ihention 
no other diſeaſe vf Me aſs but che lande, #6 
which;'as eren mene. he is Rill Jeſa liable 
wlan the hof... VM 938. 22907 has 
| Of alles think ind, Reich et is well af 
Horſes, Bit they are not equally. known q he- 
cauſe they have neither been taken care uf hor 
tee with the fame attention. 52 2 ho- 


ever, 
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from uri chmätet. Ariſtotle uſſures us , thit; - 
in his time, there were no aſſes” in Septic our 
other northern natiens, nor even in France; the 
climate of which, he remarks, was t60* teſt: 
He adds, thüt cold chmates eicher render Wen 
barren; or make them degenerate, which is 'the 
reaſon why they are Imaff and fecble in Myre, 
Thracia, cn Epi, rea fe FH, | 
thongh' they have been long natürzhzed, Kul : 
t gh, Within theſe"two thoufand” years, "the 
dy dithihiſtied 
| Hg: AN vaſe" forends and ile 
araining of marſhes. Büt it is fiöre Lertaln, thi 
they Hape not lönig fefſded in Sweden and other 
gend Scene . They 'uppetit te Have 
come originally from Aue and to have pate 
pt to 


from Arihia'to'Egypt,” from Egy 
from Greece to Italy, from Italy to Pramet; undd 
from chende to Germatiy, Britain; Sweden, „ces 
for it id a known fact, chat they re Welk 4 = 
ſmall in p x to che toldaels ef ce e. 
mate. N an 8 . 8-3: B63 We 
This a ears to be well fu 
by the relations of travellew. Chardih n, 
* That there are two kinds of ufley in Ferfia, 
* one of which is flo and heavy, Aid tuſed = 
for carrying burdens f che ter "race tome 
from Arabia, ancb are the handfomeſt And wneſt 
Vor. III. ere ae 350 ny" 


Oe genera, animal, u 154. bm 442 #2 15 
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Lale in the world; Tren here a glaffy-thing * 
© a high head, and nimble limbs: They -move' 
„well, and are employed only for widing. 
e ſaddles which are put upon them reſemble 

_* round. pannels, flattened above. Tbey are; | 
made of woollen cloth, or of tapeſtry; with 

„ wappings and ſtirrups, The rider fits nearer: 

* the crupper than the neck. Some of theſe. 
ö aſſes ooſt 400 livres,. and they cannot be had 
* for leſs than 25 piſtoles. They are dreſſed. 
- like horſes, and are never learned any motion 

but that of pacing. The, art of training-them- 
* conſiſts of tying each forgyfoot. to the hind 
* foot of the {ame fide with twe cords, which 

* are made of the length that the aſs is to,pace;, 

and are ſuſpended by another cord paſſed un- 
der the girth to the ſtirruprleather. They 

* are exerciſed by grooms, every morning and 

evening, to this kind of motion. Their noſes- 
are flit, to make them breathe- more freely: 
Land they go ſo quick, that a harſe muſt pal. 
6 lop in order to keep up with them.” e 

It were to be wiſhed that the Arabians, whe. 
preſerve with ſo much care, and tor ſa leng a 
time, the races of their horles, would pay equal 
attention to their aſſes ; From the above paſſage, 
and other ſources of information, however, it 
appears, that Arabia is the original and beſt — 
mate for both animals. From Arabia the alles, 


paſſed into e * and. anke 1 * 
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Fee Shaw's travels. 
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of horſes in all the ſouthern regions from Sene- 


gal to China. Wild aſſes are 3 mae 
common than wild horſes, The Latina, copy- 
ing the Greeks, called the wild-als:onager which 


thould not be confounded," as moſt! naturalifts 


ant] travellers have done; with the zebta, becauſe = 
the zebra is an animal of a diferent ſpories ren 


thut of che afd. The onager, or wild aſs, is not 
ſtripedlike the zebra, and is not nearly of ſo e- 


overtaken in the chace hy the beſt Barbary hor- 
ſes. When they ſee a man, they give a loud 


cry, fling up their heels, ſtop, and fly not till he 
makes a near approach. They are caught in 


ſnares and givs * e Wer Pele 


legant a figure. Wild affes are fonnd in ſome of. 8 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, :and;purticylacly* 
in that of Cerigo {i There are many of them 
in the deſerts of Lybia and Numidia g. They | 
are gray, and run ſo fleet, that they can only be 


. — - They dre in higk == 
oltiination. at Madura F, where one of che molt. | 
conſiderable rides ef Indians/revere hem in a 


aſſes. . Laſtiy, the mumbet of alles exceeds that oo 


4 At in 
- Seger „ s 
„ 5 Dapper's collection, p. 185. Leonis Aſcie. * a 


Afric. deſeriꝑt · tom. a- p. ne . Matmol, tom. 
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in troops; and their fleſh is eaten 90 
In the days of Marmol, there were — 
Sardinia 3 but they were ſmaller than thoſe of 
Afriez;; and. Pietro della Valle ſays, that he:faws 
2 wild aſs n Baſſora *. He diſteted not in - 
giure from che domeſticiaſs, only his er e 
clearer, and he bad, from therheat to the tail, a 
line of white hair. He was alſo more vivacious 
and ſwift than common aſſes  Olearius relates F; 
chat one day the King of Perſia invited him to the 


top oß a. ſmall building, in ſotmi of a theatre, to 


partake of a-eollation of fruits and ſweat-meatsy 
that, after the repaſt, thirty-twNo wild aſſes were 
introduted; that the King amuſed himſelf by 
ſhooting a few: bullets and arrows at them; that 
ſmall entertainment to dee: theſe aſſes running 
about, biting, and kicking euch other, with ſe- 
veral arrows flicking in tfeir bodies; and that; 
pan whole were killed in pocſenits of the 
g, they were ſent to Iſpahan for the royal 
ram. the Perſians being extremely fond of afs's 
fleſh, &c. It does not appear, however, that all 
theſe 32 wild aſſes were taken in the foreſtt 
It is more probable that they were brought up 
in large parks for the {ns of eee 
eating them. 

Neither aſſes nor horſes. were found in Ame- 
| W mough the climate of erer nene 
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* voyages de Pietre 46k Valle, tom. * p. 49% 
+ Voyage d' Adam Olearius, tom. I, p. 511. | 
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| — ihr IT 
The :jack-afs and mare! produce; the lag 
1 horſe and-ſhe-aſs-produceithe 
ſmaller mules; which differ, in feverabreſpb 
from the former; But, as we man to treat M ö; 
che generatioh of males; 1umari, Sec. i e 
parate diſſertation, wre ſhalb ſiniſſi che hifloryiof 
| the aſs with. the uſes care from > 79 7 8 7 5 
1 r e ee er 
a "Wig as ng dino ctictimays; 9 575 
ws catnotidetermine whether their fleſh makes = 
that the den af the donidltic ade h Vorſe, has 8 
et, and more diſa by inſipid tham that fr ö 
the horſe. Galen ſuys, that it is a perniciaugign — 
liment, and produces diſcaſes, | The milk of tte 
aſs,!on the contrary; is an approven remedy and 


ſpecific againſt. certain diſtempers.: The uſe a 
this remedy has been tranſmitted to us by the 


Greeks, To have good milk, the ſhe-aſs Could 4 

be young, healthy, and plump, not long after 

delivery, and umcovered; the colt Would be ta- 

ken from her; ſhe vel to be kept by herſelf, 

and fed with hay, oats, barley, and ſuch falu- 

tary herbs as may have an influence on the ma- | 

lady. The milk. ſhould never be allowed to 
: cool, Z 
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adorned with! is : 
aud inexhauſible, OS 
man and ether animals denys, 
r being in Ky 5 
ables; and theſe, in 
y the ſpoils. of all Nor 
leſtruction is necella-; F- 
1 It eng by the deſtry@ian of 
live and aer, ye 
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generic charadters are The | 8 
51 e ind: deter eyed „ 
ud gets the . | 


verdure, i the common 
ſourge; from which 
ber ſubſiſtence. Nj 

zouriſhe | 
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black gatyle in ut, regard 
reſtrifled ſenſe, it 8 a caſtrated * Te pn 


— when, in the following article, oz is uſed .. 
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he created hi firſt individuals of each ſpecies us 5 


animal antl yegetable, not anly well form 
on the duſt bf the earth, - but 9 


by infuſing into thoſe individuals a greater or 
ſmaller quantity of active principles, of 1 Þ 
| organic Particles, which are indeſti ruQble * 
common. to every or anized being. eh pa — 
tleles pals from dy & to body, Tad”! are Saud 
the AR of life, 'of the continuation of | 
cies, of 'growth, an d of | nutrition. 7 WW 
difiplytion of the body, after it 1s reduced to 
allies, thoſe. organic particles, Upon Weh death 
Bas ns inflletice, ſuryive, circulate” thro ugh the 
univerſe, paſs into. other beings, 'an a a Pc 
life ang nouriſhment, Hence, every 5 


every renovation or inereaſe by means of gene 
ration, of nutrition, or of growt 
ceding deſtruction, a e ſubſtance, A 
tran{lation of organic particles} Which never 
„but, uniformly ſubſiſting in equi 
niitiibers, render Nature always equally animg: 
ted, the earth equally peopled, and equally. re- 
ſplendent with the ___ glory of = Being | 
by whom it was created. en 
Taking beings in general, wt oy total 
quantity of life remains always the ſame; and / 
death, which ſeems to be an univerſal deſtroyer, 
annihilates no part of that primitive life which 
is common to all n bodies. Like an 


uberdnate 
o see Chap. VI. xt. of th ſecond volume of thi work. | 


LA 
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| his ſtrokes on the contrar ry, make her ſhine 
wich additional liiſtre. She permits him not to 
| ahpihilate the Tpecieybut allows him; ſucceſſive» | 


demdinſtrate her in e both of Death a 
of Time, te give her an opportunlty of exerts 
ing, at every inſtant, her power, which is al- 

ways active, and of manifeſting the extent ö 
Her teſourers, by ker fertility, and; by a perpe; 


a theatre always filled with objects hieh attract 
our attention by their grandeur and their novel» 


pe 1997 Off l * N 9 007 VEU 1 Boy p Sn '5 8 $-> 4 2 91 


n aten, mech that = fucceion of 


ten veg: > Ao — to be indifferent 15 
whether particular ſpecies be more or leſs con- 
ſumed, Like an oeconomical parent, h. ; 
in the midſt of fulneſs and affluence, b 
limits to her expence, and prevents any unne- 
ceſſary waſte, by beſtowing on few animale the 
inſlinct of feeding on fleſh, While ſhe has mul 
<P r* both the ſpecies and the indi- 

Vorl. III. | FEAR. x + 7 -— viduals 


— 


dhe master Ke zel unable to” ifhure Natur; 


to mew: down individuals, with" a vie se 


ruad retiovation of bpinge, to make the untverſe ; 


4¹ * * £4 K 


viduals of thoſe which Ilie upon Me 
vegetable kingdom, the ſeems eve to be prodi- 
gal of ſpecies, which are everywhere: diffuſed, - 
and endowed with an aſtoniſtüng: fecundity. - 
Man, it is probable, ee e e 
to promote the intentions, df Nature bymain- 
taining, and even eſtabliſhing, thie orcdſet upon 
the earth; for, in the ocean, we actually perr 
cave that indifference. which we have 85 
Fiſhes of every kind are almoſt; equally Vordeir 5 
dus. They live upon their ow or gifferent 
ſpecies, and perpetually devour each other, with= = 

| out annihilating any particular kinds becauſe | 
their fecundity is proportioned to the depreda- 

| tions they commit, and the whole eonſumptios 
reverts to the advantage of reproduction. 1490 
Man knows how to exerciſe his power over 
mina He ſelects thoſe whoſe: fleſh is moſt © 
agreeable to his palate, makes them his domeſtit 


dlaves, and multiplies them fir beyond what Na» 


ture would have done. By his induſtry in pto— 
moting their increaſe, he ſeems to have acquired 
a right to ſaeriſice them. But, he extents. this 
right farther than his. neceſſities demand. He 
makes war againſt ſavage animals, birds; and 
of the climate he inhabits, but goes to foreign 
nations, and to the midſt of the ocean, in queſt 
of new luxunes. All Nature ſeems to be inſuf- 


ficient to ſatisfy the intemperance and capriae o 
his appetite. Man alone e more fleſn 
ban 
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. Hp is — RETIRED der e 
ſtroyert ant he ig ſo, more from abu than ne-. 
ceſſity. Inſtead af enjoying with moderation, 
the dendfits preſented to him, inſtead of diſpen- | 
ſing them with equity, or making reparation in 
proportion to his waſte, by. renewing What he 
annihilates, the rich man places his chief glory 
in conſuming at table mote in one day than 
would be ſufficient to feed many families. His 
abuſe is not conſined to the animals, but extends 
to his fellow-men, many of whom-languiſh with 
famine and miſery, and labour only to ſatiate 
tte vanity and luxurious appetite of the opulent, 
who kill the poor by want, and — 
their own exiſtence by exceſs a 
Man, notwithſtanding, like ſome other Pur 2200 
eee live upon vegetables. Fleſh, Which 
appears ſo analogous to fleſh, affords not better 
nouriſhment than grain or bread. That nutri- 
ment which contributes to the expanſion, growth. 
and ſupport of the body, conſiſts not of the ine 4 
ert and viſible matter of which the texture f 
fleſh and of herbs is compoſed, but of the orga- 
nic partieles contained in both theſe fubſtances ; 
for the ox, in browſing the herbage, acquires a8 
much fleſh: as man, or other animals, who live 
entirely on carnage and blood. There is but 
one difference between theſe two kinds of ali- 
ment: When the quantities are equal, fleſh, 
ene a gteater number of 
WN organic 


4 nc uries-ehin Kothage/tos: e 1 


robts, and other parts of plants. Of this fact 
we are 'afcertained by examining infuſton Uf 
theſe ſubſtances? 80 that man, and the other 
carnivorous ammals, Fhbie Nomszln and ime- f 
ſtines are not ſo capacious as to admit à great 
deal of aliment at a time, are unable to devour 
herbage in quantities ſafficient to afford the num- 
ber of organic particles neceſſary for nouriſhing 
them. It is for this reaſon, that man, and the 
other animals who have but one ſtomach, can 
ſubſiſt only upon fleſh and ſeeds, which contain, 
in a ſmall volume, a great number of theſe or- 
gani nutritive particles: While the ox, and o- 
her ruminant animals, who have ſeveral ſto- 
N e one of which is remarkably capacious, 
and, conſequently, can admit a large quantity 
of herbage, are enabled to extract from this 
maſs a number of organic particles ſufficient for 
their nouriſhment, growth, and multiplication; 
Here the quantity compenſates the quality of the 
nutriment. But the ſtock is the ſame,” It is the 
ſame matter, the ſame organic particles, which 
e man, the ox, and all other animals. 
It will be objected, that the horſe has but one 
ee eee ſmall one; that the aſs; the 
hare, and other animals which live upon herbs, 
have likewiſe but one ſtomach; and, conſe- 
quently, that this theory, however probable, is 
not well founded. Theſe apparent exceptions; 
however, ſa far from weakening, ſeem to con- 
ee firm 


4 


1 


* 23 6 * 


| 1 r | 
the aſt have. but one ſtamach, they have ſats or ES: 
pouches in cheir inteſtines, ſo large, RM 
may be compared do the paunch of rumi "OL 
nimals; and hares have a blind gut ſo W a 
vide, that it is equivalent at leaſt, 3 9 
ſtomach. Thus, it is by no means ſurpriſing, 
that theſe animals are properly nouriſhed - 
herbage alone: And, in general, it will always 
hold, that the different modes of feeding among 
5 animals depend on. RO: cape ran en _— 
es ot ee 
four ſtomachs, and inteſtines of a prodigious | 
length; and herbage alone is ſuſficient nourii 
ment for them. Horſes, aſſes, hares, -rabbits, 
Guiney+pigs, &c. have only one ſtemach; 1" 
they have a blind gut equivalent to a ſedount 2 
ſtomach; and they feed eee ee e 
The wild boar, the hedge-hog;' the ſquirrel; Ge. 
W eee ny n a _ e 1 5 EL 


which, in proportion to the be of their 3 "I 
have ſmall ſtomachs and inteſtines, as the ae, 
the fox, the tiger, & c. are obliged to chooſe food 

5 of the moſt ſueculent kind, and which contains 
the greateſt number of organic particles, and, of 
coins 40 ad Io _— N ſeeds," and 
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| Mals, ariſes not from the ſuperiot agreeableneſs 


of particular kinds of food to their palates, but 
from A phyſical cauſe neceſſarily depending on F 


the ſtructure of their bodies: For, if they were 
not oftener determined by neceſſity, than by | 


taſte, how could they devour, corrupted carrion 
with equal avidity as freſh, and ſucculent geh! 
Why ſhould they eat, without diſtinction, every 


| ſpecies: of fleſh'? We ſee, that domeſtic dogs, 
- who have the liberty of making a choice, con- 


ſtantly refuſe certain meats, as pork, woodcocks, 


chruſnes, Kc. But wild (dogs, wolves, foxes; | 


vg 


&c. eat, indiſeriminately, the fleſh of . ſwine; 
woodcacks, birds of every kind, and even frag; 


for I once found two frogs in the ſtomach ei @ 
wolf. When they can procute neither ſleſh nor 
fiſh, they eat fruits, ſeeds, grapes, & But they 


uniformly prefer thoſe kinds of food which in 
a ſmall volume, contain a great quantity af nu 
triment, or rather of organic particles, Proper 


for nouriſhing and ſupporting their bodies. 


If theſe proofs ſhould not appear to be full | 


4 ciently-ſtrong, let us attend to the manner of 
feeding cattle, when the object is to fatten them. 
They are firſt caſtrated, which obſtructs the paſſage 


through which the greateſt quantity of organic 
particles eſcape. | Then, inſtead of allowing 
them to feed, as uſual, on herbage alone, they 
are ſerved with bran, corn, turnips, and, in a 


wind, 


uſed: avthe-baſis'qfiour beſt die. 


N 7 bat has been advanced; it is IE WII . 
ceonſequenceg thut man; whois omach and W. 

© teſtines are-proportionally of no grent capacity, 
could not live upon herbage alone. It is zu in- 

conteſtible fact however, that he cht live pfett 7 
well upon brtad, herbs, and the ſeeds of plants; 
for e o Whole nations and particular on- > 


„ whit are prohibited by their felis 


gion from eating Airy animal ſubſtanee! Bet 
theſe examples though ſupported by the autho- 
rity of Pythagoras, arid reccmmended by forte 


phiyfietatis,” appear inſuffteient to convince us, 


of living, lanpuiſh and die much ſbonet f 


nk foo mer mb nn 
ment; and, from a fleſh naturally bandtand arg, | 
good and ſuoculent meat is aduced, Which is | 


that-The health and multiplication of 'mankind 
would be improved by feeding folely uporr pot- 
herbs and bread; eſpetiallywhen'it'is conſideted, 
that the country people, Wm the luxury aud Rs 
ſumptuouſneſt of rhe opulent reduce to wis mode 


| + . 4 23 
£9 of: 1 
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men of the middle rank of life, who are quit | ly $M 
rangers to want and t0'exeeſy, ©” b icon 8” 
Next to fai, the carnivorbüs animals 900 Vo 


teſt geren. "Th are t once the e- 
grew oY 575 27 


by No food fattens cattle fo fuccefafully « or ſo-quickly as green 


herbage; but turnips, and the dry kinds of une men- 


tioned in the text, are uſed only in winter, CO IN 
W PAC 


je tang: 2 te mot inde 
|  tigable: induſtry; are neceſaryito! protect | 
Hacks, poultry, Sc. from birds of prey, 


aud moſt uſeful tõ man, but 
and are maintained at the ſmalleſt e: 
Wi ard to this article, the excellence. of che 


it: He even enriches and 
on Which he feeds. 
trary, and moſt other animals, rene den 
few years, the beſt paſture · lands . 
But theſe are not the only enen 
man derives from the ox. Without the aid of 


lent would find great difficulty in procuring ſubr 


our belds and gardens would become parched 
and barren. . All the labour-ef: the. CONTIN: 


— . ths he et RN 
. afertian'dy als; for what he here advance, is nt oy doubs- 
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5 wr Wok : 
the rapacious jaws of the wolf5fox; weaſel; mans | 


| diu, Sec. A perpetual war is requifite to defend 


eyrn our! grain, fruits, and garments, againſt/the 


varacions attacks of ruts, caterpillars, beetles; 
mites; &c.; for inſects are to be ranked among 


thoſe animals which! are more deſtructive thun 


uſeful, + But che 0x; the ſeep, and ther herbf- 


vordus animals, are not-only the mn | 


he n ee to e as much a8 he takes g 
improves the ground 
The horſe, on che con- 


this uſeful animal, both the poor and the gpu: 


ſiſtence; the earth would remain uncultivated; 


p TRIS: pends 


ful, but probably altogether without foundation. 
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domeſtic of the farmer. He is . 
and ſupport of agrieulture: Former the ox : 
cnſtituted the wholexiches of mnankind-;. — 
he. ing fillahe baſis of emen nations, which 
IPOTtOT onlyſto the oul-: - 
— —— their 
Fa cattle: For in theſe all real wealth conſiſtaʒ every 
other kind, even gold and ſil ver; being only fice 2 - 
titious repreſentations, have no value, but hat 
is conferred on e 1 the wes: - 
earth. A Tek ei 
Tn for. een 6 bock Wer loins ſhow. 
that he is not equally qualified for carrying burns 
dens as the horſe, the aſs, or the tte ee 
thickneſs of his neck, and broadneſs of ſhoulders, 
point mam eee eee, Though, 
many e Fräse, they oblige him ta 
draw. by the horng. In ſupport of this practice 
it is alledged, that, when yoked in this manner, 
he is more eaſily managed. His head, I alloẽw-, 
is ſo very ſtrong, that he may draw) +tolerably> 
well by the horns; but ſtill he would draw wit R 
much more advantage if yoked by the ſhoulders 
Nature ſeems to have intended him for ble 
plough. The largeneſs of his body, the ſfow— 
neſs of his movements, the ſhortneſs of his legs, 
| and'even his tranquility and patience under la- 
| bour, concur in rendering him ſuperior. to every 4 
A other animal 1 1 the ground, and o— 
Von H, yo 2s e * Spopibq 9 
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vercothing that e chimes ate 
earth oppoſes to his efforts. The horſe, though- | 
perhaps equal in ftrength, is not {o'well-itted- | 
for this kind of labour, His limbs are too lag 
and his motions too ſudden and violent. Be- 
ſides, he is impatient, and eaſily diſheartentd *;' 
When employed in this heavy work, which re- 
quires more perſeverance than ardour, more fore 
than quickneſs, and more weight than ſpring, 
we rob the horſe of all the nimbleneſs of his 

| motions, and all wat pt W 
tudes. 10 oy 8 
Of thoſe animals which man See e flocks, 
and whoſe multiplication is his principal object, 
the females-are more uſeful than the males. The 

produce of the cow.is almoſt perpetually renew=/ 
ed. The fleſh of the calf is equally wholeſome! 
and delicate; the milk is an excellent food, es! 
ſpecially for children; butter is uſed in moſt of 
our diſhes; and cheeſe is the principal nouriſh»: 
ment of our peaſants. How many poor fami- 
lies are reduced to the neceſſity of living entirely: 
on their cow? Thoſe very men, who toil from 
morning to night, who groan and are bowed 
down with the labour of ploughing the ground, 
e er _—_ ag; 1 black e 
* and 


eee eee e 
| Ready at a conſtant draught as the ox, and much more capable 
of an extraordinary exertion, when that becomes neceſſary. This 
quality gives him an evident ſuperiority over the ox; becauſe it 
renders it unneceſſary for the farmer to keep ſupernumerary- 


cattle for the ſole purpoſe of overcoming . refſtabes. 
that way occur, | | 


a pare of: _ grain... Len raiſe ich. 
breed. and muliply. our cattle, who ſpend ther | 
whole lives in rearing and. guarding 4 X 
injuries, are debarred from * 


of their labour. They are denied che ue 'of = 


fleſh, and obliged, by their condition, or rather 


by the cruelty of the opulent, to live, like horles, k 5 


upon barley, oats, coarſe pot herbs, &. 0 
Ibe cow may likewife be ved jo. plocking 8 
and, though ber ſtrength, is nat equal to that ag 


the ow, the frequently ſupplies his place, But, 


When employed in this way, the hould be 


matched, as nearly as pollible; with an ox of h * 


fame ſtature and ſtrength, or with another 8 


in order to maintain the equality of the draught, 8 i 


and to keep the plough in equilibrium between 
the twin forces, which: facilitates the labour, and 


makes the furrows more regular. From ſix to 


eight oxen are often employed in ſtiff land, and 
particularly in rough fallow-grquads,. which 
riſe in large maſſes. But two cows are ſufficient 
for light ſoils; and, in very licht land, the 
length of the furrow —— at once may be far- 
of the furrow, to be drawn without any inter- 
ruption in the motion of the cattle, to 1 20 paces; 

after which they were allowed to ſtop, for a 
few moments, to recover their breath, before 

GARE n . een: | 
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"Wake But the ntien lain ata 

of agriculture, and-gloried'/in ploughing chem 
ſelves, or at leaft in encouraging their labouters, 
and rendering both them und the eattle ab 2 
as poſſible. Among the moderns; However, 
thoſe who enjoy the moſt luxurious produQtions 
of the earth, are leaſt acquainted with the means 


beweg ene, * em the atts of culti- 


vation $1480 a dus elt 


Propagation i is ce! principal uſe of tie bull 
Though he may li likewiſe be trained to labour; 


vet his obedience is uncertain, and it is always 
neceſſury to guard againſt the ĩimproper exertions 
of his ſtrength. Nature has endowed the bull 
with a bold and untractable diſpoſition. In the 
rutting ſeaſon, he becomes perfectly ungovern- 
able, and often furious. But caſtration, While 


it deſtroys the ſource of "theſe impetuous'tmb- 


tions, diminiſhes not his- ſtrength. On the 
contrary, it makes him larger, heavier, and more 


fi for the labour to which he is deſtined. It 
alſo changes his diſpoſitions; for, after this o 


he becomes more tractable, more pa- | 


tient, aid leſs troubleſome to his neighbours. 


A flock of bulls would exhibit a ſcene of the 
moſt frightful diſcord; they could neither be 


N intimidated nor Conde by mann 


The manner of performing caſtration is well | 
den to the cotintry=people. Different modes, 
however, are practiſed, and their effects are per- 
dern not properly attended to. In general, ow | 


| ti 
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at the age bs x8 | 
performed more . "4 the änimals leiden fh 1 
vive . However, when young calves are ca- | 
ſtrated ſoon after births; and ſurvive an operation $7 
ſo dangerous at that period of life, they become = 
larger and fatter oxen, than if it had been de- 
layed till the ſecond „ chird, or fourth year. But, 
in the latter caſe, they preſerve more of their u.. : 
tural activity and courage: And, when delayed 
| till the ſixth, ſeventh, or eight year; en | 
hardly loſe any of the qualities peculiar to 'the 
male ſex. They are more impetuous and 8 


love, they are apt to harraſs the females; from 
| whom they ſhould be carefully ſeparated: For 
copulation, or even contact with oxen, produces 
_ warty tumors on the parts of the cow; which 
it is neceſſary to remove with the actual cautery: 
This diſeaſe f iö ſuppoſed to proceed from à cer 
tain purulent and corroſive matter ejected from 


their teſtes teriſted and compreſſed, n a 4 row 
og iger _ ga ter * Wenge. —4 
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. Here dür N alu! W ack 6 e forties 
him. It is a certain and well known fact, that, when caſtration 
is performed at the age of eight or ten days, not one in twenty 
de, in proportion to the number of thoſe which periſh, whey 
the operation is delayed to the age of puberty, © 
© Þ This diſeaſe was never heard of, as far as I can learn, in 
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tractable than other en; and, in the ſeaſon of El 


oxen, which have either been caſtrated; or had f i 5 
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of the tenth. Hence aur. calves. are Numerous 
from the 1 fth of January to the 15th of April. 
They are alſo plenty during the whole ſummer, 


— LS” — 
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n n 
i and, in France, molt bre, 


April to the 1 th of July 3, but ſome are earlier 
and others later. Their time of geſtation is nine 


months; and. they bring forth. in the beginning 


and become more rare in autumn. The marks 


af ardour in the cow are not equivoecal. Se 


then lows. more frequently and with more vio- 


| lence than at any other time. She mounts-upon 


cows, oxen, and even upon the bull.  Theexterr. 
nal parts ſwell, and become prominent. When 
her ardour is greateſt, ſhe ought to be gratified 
for, if allowed to abate, ſhe is apt not to retain. 
The bull, like the ſtallion, ſhould be choſen 
from the handſomeſt of his kind, He ſhould 
be large, well made, and in good condition as 
to fatneſa. His eyes ſhould be black, his aſpe& 


bold, his front open, his head ſhort, his horns 
thick, ſhort, and black, his ears long and buſhy, 


his muzzle large, his noſe ſhort and ſtraight, his 
neck fleſhy and thick, his cheſt and ſhoulders 


large, his loins firm, his back ſtraight, his legs 
thick and fleſhy, his tail long and well covered 


with hair, his tread firm and ſure, and his hair 
of a reddiſh colour . . Cows often hold at the 
ff, ond, or third time; and, as ſoon as they | 
e dare 
eee ee 
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But, in general, 'theit ardour ceaſes immediatefy 
— Sd they odturbaly yopet 
het. amor ein gp bee 


+ my 1 e put tothe plough, cartiogs, le ne fob 


from leaping eur, or — They ſhould- 
alſo be fed on rich paſture, and in parks which _ 
are not too moiſt br marſiy. Six weeks; or 
td months, before bringing forth, their ordi- 
putting graſs into their ſtalls in ſummer, and, in 
winter, by giving them bran, lucern, ſaintfoine, 
& e. From this period, no milk ſhould bedrawn 
from chem, the whole of it being neceſſary for 
nouriſhing the foetus, In ſome cowe, the milk 
dries up entirely a month or fix' weeks before 
they bring forth; but thoſe which have milk to 
the laſt, make the beſt mothers and the beſt nurſes. 
This late milk, however, is commonly bad, and 
in ſmall quantity. - The delivery of the cow re- 
quires ſtill more attention than that of the mare 
for the former is weaker and more exhauſted by 
en, ny | She INES dend een y 
to 
e pai wa countty is . 
here recommended. When in good order, eos are more ſpa - 
ringly fed ſome time before they bring forth; becauſe the op - 
polite management is ſuppoſed eee eee | 
CCC 2 
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b 1 10 / be St 
twelve days, with bean- flour, or oats, diluted in, 
ſaked water, and plenty of lacern, ſaintfoine, or- 
good graſs ®, This time is generally ſufficient, 
for the recovery of her wen ene | 
ſhe may gradually return to her uſual mode of 

living and paſturing. During the eee 
months, her milk, which is then not good, ſnould 
be n e eee 
calf;- ee o Sr 8921 Ai eile 
That the calf may be kept e e n 
often- as it chooſes, it ſhould: be allowed to re- 
main conſtantly with the mother for the firſt 
| five or fix days. After chis period, the calf, if 
always left with the mother, would exhauſt her 
by ſucking too much. It is ſufficientts let calyes; 
ſuck: twice or thrice a-day; and, to-impraye 
their fleſh and fatten them quickly, they ſhould 
every day be fed with raw eggs, boiled milk, 
and bread. At the end of four or five weck 
calves managed in this manner are fit for the 
butcher. When deſigned for the market, they 
may be allowed to ſuck only 30 or 40 days f. 
m_ thoſe wade are n to 0 i 
ME Hie $5 ſhould» 


For ſome "Ra after abs our cows: are generally pre- 
vented from eating green ſucculent food. They are preſerved 
from cold; and tepid water, mixed with oat-meal, or ſome other 
palatable ſubſtance, is given them to drink. 

+ If this de the practice in France, the veal muſt be bad. 
* Calves deſtined for the market, ſhould be fatted at leaſt eight or 
ten weeks, otherwiſe the veal cannot acquire its full perfection. 
Neither is it uſual, in cultivated countries, Wr 9 
to fuck; for the milk is given them by the hand. -. > 0 bas 
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forth-cin-the-maonths of April, Mayzuand June? 
are beſt for taiſiug i thoſd that ee N N I 
2 teſiſto the rigour of! = 
| ly languiſh and die e 3 | 
E dar. ere ihfee; or feut montha, and 
1 eiving dem entirely,” wg ſhould. 
S863" LEM or tender hay; te aceu= = 
from them gradually ts their fuxure Houriſh- 
ment.. They ſhould then be ſeparated from the 
morherp and never again be permitted to a 
proaeh her either in the ſtable W „ 
ſummer, they ſhould 0 p from 
morning te night. But, as ſoon d che c, 
eommences in autumn, they Mould! be türted 
out to paſture late in the morning, and brought = 
back to the ſtable carly in hes Nentsg: "And? - 
during winter, as cold is is extremely hurtful its * 
them, they ſhould be kept warm in a cloſe well 
littered ſtable. Along with "their" uſual oa} 
they ſhould have faintfoin; "lucerne, ' &. 486 
never be allowed to go out, excepting in ſoft _ 
weather . During the firſt winter, which” s 
the moſt dangerous period of their exiſtener, 
they require a great deal of attention. In che 
ſucceeding — they acquire Rrengeh'ſullis 
Vor Il. L ne 1 eie 
. /fYodngſcunle ſhould be atilojed to g Abd every, day, 


pnleſs the weather be extremely tempeſtunus. It 
them iii the habit of uſing theit lin makes their, 


culate with e and excites be, 
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dhe argen und ſtrunger cattle?! Galves/brought — 
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dient ae fonify ahew..aginkt the attacks; abe 
find inter. oh Eowalls: a MA et 
The cow. arrives at the age of pubent in 
eighieen months, and, the. bull-in two arg K. 
But, though they are then capable of genersting, 
they ſbould not be admitted to cach other till 
they be three years od. From. three to nine 
years, theſe animals are in their greateſt vigour. 
After this period, both cows;and. bulls. are? nl 
fit for being fattened and delivered to the but? 
cher As they acquire their full growth in x WOðù29: 
years, the duration of their life, like that of moſt 
other animals, is nearly ſeven times two, or ſbur- 
teen years, few of them ever exceeding this age. 
An all quadrupeds, without exception, the 
voice of the male is ſtronger and deeper than 
chat of the female. Though the antients alledge, 
that the cow, the ox, and even the calf, have 
deeper voices than the bull; yet the contyary is 
certain ; for the voice of the bull reaches much 
farther. The bellowing of the bull not being a 
ſimple ſound, but compoſed of two or three 
octaves, the higheſt of which ſtrikes the ear moſt. 
forcibly, may have given riſe to this deception:: | 
But, when we liſten atteatively, we perceive, at 
the ſame time, a found much graver than is ut- 
tered by the cow, the ox, or the calf, whoſe low+ 
ings are alſo a great deal ſhorter. The bull never 
bellows, but when e * ove] the Jow- 
*% . -ings 


* In ci country, cw 20 bull are expe of reg. 
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or mmdity, than "frond" dhy other uauf² "nd 
pain; huniger, or the abſr ute of the mother pro- 
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dute thextoniplaimgrofithelealf; id ten bas 2 


The heavieſt" and meat oggitir-animils. ce 
doi thoſe behich- 


inoftprofoundlyc 

Tue flumbers of the oware flightagdflicrt;1Ehe 

 flightoſt»nbiſe"rouſes him. © He lievedmmonty 
onithecleft. fide 3/ and the left kidney is-always 

| larger and kaner than the right re it] 30 Hao | 


common,anTinhigheſbieftimation, 5:Some praiſe 
the-bladk colour; and there maintainz»that/bay 
lontzeſt ; that / the brown=foon detay = 
ir ſpirit p and that rh gray the daps = 
pled; and the white, are of no valus fr the pur- ! 
poſes of labour, and ſhould only be fattened fr 
ſlaughter, But, whatever be the colour of an r, 
his coat'Gught to he ſmooth, ſhining, thick, an 
ſoft to the touch; for, when rough and unequal, | 
it indicates bad health, or weak: conftinarion; 
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A good ox for the plough ſhould neither be tw 


fat nor too lean; his head bught to be ſhort, his 
ears large and well eovered with hair, his horn 


Rrong, ſhining and iidtle-izedy; his fore-ticad ' 


broad, his eyrs lurgr and black, his muzlſe 
thick and flat, his noſtrils wide, his teeth white 
and even, his lips black, his neck: fleſhy and 
ſtrong, his ſhoulders thick and maſſy, his cheſt 


large, his dewila hbz; dis 


ee, 
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and 4 arg his, me, ee 
long, his crüpper thick; his legs and-thighs 9 4 
and nervous, his back firaighti and plump, his 


tail as log as to reach the ground, and covered FE 
with fine buſhy hair, his feet firm, bis ſxin thick 


and pliable *, his muſcles) well raiſed, aud his 


toes or hoofs broad .arid ſhort T. Hef ſhauld 
likewiſe feel the goad with ſenſibility, obey the 
call of his driver, and be well/ trained. But itis 


ouly by degrees, and by begitining at an early 


period; that the ox ca be taught patientiy to 


bear the yoke, and to allo himielt to be dn 
ducted with eaſe. At the age of two and a half, 
or three years at moſt; we · ſhould hegin to tame 


and. accuſtom him to the yoke. If longer der 
layed, he often becomes perfectly ungovern- 
able. Patience, mildneſs, and even careſſes, are 
the only means which ſhould be employed; 


8 poſe than to diſpirit and render him totally un- ; 
manageable, He ſhould be ſtroaked and careſt 


ſed; and he ſhould occaſionally. be, fed with 


boiled barley, bruiſed beans, and other aliments 
of the ſame kind, mixed with a little ſalt, of all 


which he is extremely fond. His horns, at the 


en —_ Jur. dae ee Some 
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- + Theſe marks are at preſent out of faſhion in Britain and 


not to be depended. on. Every nation, every province, has 
tempbrary 


its own favourite marks; dut moſt of are 


rand 
-BuQuatiog, | 
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er the ume ſtatute , 
, aully \ trained. ; They aſhaud be | 


ried wp d unebenen gene, A 


— acquire;the babit; of. hing al- 
ways the ſlams, movements. . Ati fir thergoad = 
ſhould-3 er he uſed; for it contributes; t Tenr 
der them! He ſbould he fotoed to 
work only Aliule at atme; for, when net 
thoroughly: broke, he is ſoon: fatigueds/i For'the . 
farge. reaſon, herthouldÞy, fed mare plentifulyx 
than uſual. 3 ti HUD HH N $i 
The or ought to--lahowt {only from threr to 
ten years; for, when he works till he be further 
advanced in years; the quality of the beef is in- 
jured. The age of this animal is knon N 
teeth and horns. The middlemoſt fore: teetl 
fall out hen he is ten months old, and are re- 
placed by others which are broader, but not ſo 
white. At the age of ſixteen months, thoſe next 
to the former ſhed; and are ſueoeded by othets. 
At the age of four years, the whole cutting teeth 
are renewed ; and they are chen even; long, and 
pretty white. In proportion as the ox advances 
in years, theſe teeth wear and become black and 
unequal." by The ſame thing happens to the bull 
and cow. Thus neither ſex nor caſtration have 
any influence on the growth or ſhedding of the 
teeth. Neither do theſe cireumſtarices produce 
ay alteratioſi in the caſting of the horhs; for, 
* * | l r at : 


| — kiGens'®)} fan — "Senn | 
und Which, Mke the-ſeeondirecethy,riever fall of. 
Nhe hörds uf the ab ud eds ate longer and thin. 
XET The growth vf the! 
ſecond Horus is not unfform. The "feſt "year 
which is che fourth of the animals age,” mY 
neat pointed horns, terminated near the head 
Hud ef ting, vai? In che Following yea! 
this ig mounts Farther from the Read, 
Puſhed forwurd by a new he nder, 
_ iilikewiſe terminated by another! ringt ang D 
on; for the horns continue to grow: as" dong x 
the animal lives. Theſe rings are very apparent; 
and, by their number, the ox's age may be eaſily | 
counted, by adding three years tothe number of 
intervals betten the ring. 
The horſe eats ſlowly, but almoſt perpetualty. 
The ox, on the contrary, cats faſt, and fills Wis 
ſtomach in a very ſhort time; after Which, he 
lies doven to ruminate. This difference in eat- 
ing, proceeds from the different eonformation af 
their ſtomachs. The ox, whoſe two firſt ſto- 
nen of bat one large bag, can, without 
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1 . Black-cattle, it is. well as — e e 
It is aſtoniſhing that our learned author ſhould have been be- 
trayed into this blunder, and Rill more aſtoniſhing that it ſhould | 
© be repeated in-the laſt Paris edition; in 1216. The rings be 
- mentions do, indeed, begin to appear at this period, and don 


1 to increaſe, with ſome regularity, ng Me, 
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hora, which, is: Gngloiand. mall, an p0ly:- 
receive. a fall mn it of fagdg and hn berg 
1 _ it gradually, eee mee ; 
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e capacity Ag 5 
1 of Fe paunch c of ruminant, 0 5 8 7 2 3 
food of horſes 1 is s decompoſed, 01 But the de com- | 
polition is never io e. that e 7 
N in che e wa * N 
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—— Seen Core 
ic of che firſt Homach üpom its contents. 
The ox ale bie tre Grſt füättaehs, 
or pordons of the" paunch/ "This imethbtafte, | 
when diſtended, re-Acts With Freat force on the' 
Food it conthins; which is very little ct by ch. 
fig, ind whoſe volußie is greatly Sugmented'by | 
fetmentarion.” "Tf the aliment ” were quid, this this 
| contracting forge” w Would make it paß into 5 
third e Which meates with the 
other a marge apa Sint orifice'is res! 
in the Ir ary of the rſt; Lf nearly as ax 
26 that of the illet. He d eee 2 
95 the F664) after it e tb. more 
flüld form. "PREP Arier pou Be 1 75 
wy Kee gulfet;the'orifice'of | Which exceeds 
that of the canal⸗ When the Food J comes. ba 
into the one the Amal © chews Fi again, * an 
Macerates | it with afreſh quantity 'of tall iva which 


ally "Iquifics it to ſuch a enables 
it to paſk paſs through 1 the canal i 1 he fto- 
mach, where'it ie Till Farther! Mates before it 
alltel! the Fourth” It is in in 6 this laft Romach 
that the hay, Which i is there reduced to a erfect 
mucilage, is co pletely” dec m 0 5 : 9 con- 
firm the trutk ö his Sap Avi it may be fe- 
marked, 2 as 'Tomg 8 as theſe animals fuck, 'or 
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EX 
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for the contracting force of the ſtomach is ca- 


ee eee 5 
tery f hen they ave fad-with; deyhaliment, ther 
rumnatqc much ofteper:than}duripg:fumnmer, 


whehtithe/grafs db nder -und ſundwient- The 


Homanh:of the honſe; dn thejconeary, is ſmallʒ 
dctie orifice: of the orſophagus is harrow, and that 


of the pylorus very large Theſt eireumſtances 
alone render uminatia impractienble; for the 
tood tontzinell in this ſmall ſtomach, though 
perhaps itduffersa-greater compreſſion than fro 
the ſtomach f the d, cannõt mount upwards; 
berzule it deſcends with greater ceaſe through 
che p lorus; which is much widen than the gul- 
let. To paſs through the pylorusę it is nat even 
neceſſary that the hay be reduced toia-doft maſu; 


pable of puſhing it through, when almoſt dry. 
This difference of ſtructure, therefore, enables 
che / ox to ruminateʒ ani prevents the horſe from 
performing that. functibn. 'But:there/is another 
ſingularity in the horſe, which abſolutely pre- 
vents him from vomiting, *and;;;conſequently, 
from chewing the cud... 'The-alimentary! canal, | 
by coming in a very winding direction into the 
ſtomach, the chats of which are exceedingly 
thick; makes a gutter in piercing them, ſo-oh- 
lique, that, inſtead of being opened by the conrt 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach, they only ſerve 
to ſhut it the cloſer. Though this, as well as 
other differences of ſtructure obſexvable in the 
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55 Fiat ai adrenbr abi di At 
Nature, becauſe they ure invariably the: e 
yet, in the vf e. ſuſi part 
pParticularly, there are diferencen apparently 
conſtant» Which, -meverchuleſs, may, e - 
ten are varied by particular cireumſtummu. 
The great capacity of the d paunchzilfor vi» 
ampfle, is not ſolely a production of 'Nargre/1 Its 
original conformation, on the con iv - 
ed, and its capacity gradually enlarged bye 
Fermentation and great volume” of dhu alimente 
it receives: For; in a caif chat has:neytrocat 
graſs, though not very young abe paurch ie pro 
portionally much leſs than in che aduk. Hence 
this uncommon capacibuſaeſs of _— pauned 
proceeds from the extenſion! occafioned bythe = 
great maſsiof aliment daily derbured. Of this 
I was convinced by an experiment,/ which ahr 
pears to be deciſive. | I fed two lamba, of equal 
ages, and weaned, at the ſame time, the one with 
dread, and the other with grab. At — = 
twelve montha, when both were opened, I found 
that the paunch of the _ was much larger 
chan that of the former. » 241 ie e 
It is alledged, erbse ee 
port labour longer than thoſe that eat quickly; 
that the oxen of dry and elevated countries are 
more active, vigorous, and healthful, than thoſe 
which are fed in low moiſt grounds; that they 
are ſtronger when fed with dry hay than with 
ſoft graſs; chat they are more -difficultly habi- 
f 200 $6: tttuüted 
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oughtinever. to;be brought. from any great di- 
_ fidnobang not mah, Eẽew̃hiaut o93-3:5 Ag ; 
As the 0xex are idle in winter * they m 


 thein uneaſy; They dhould be paſtured dung 
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ter, if the hay be ſcaree, they ſhould be fed iwith = 
cut graſs; or rather with/the youngiſhoow and 
leaves of the uſh, elm; vu, Sec. Bur of cheſe 2 
laſt chey ſhould be allowed only ſmall quanti- 
eld6y: been: indulzencotiw/this Lind uf Rüdgef 
which they” are exceedingly fond, ſometimes 


oceuſions a bloody urtine- Lucerne, ſaimfoine, 3 
| . eee, turnips? | 


boiled/barley; Cc. afford them excellent 


2 55 ;. as-they never mend ln ne 


ſhould always have as much ab 
AK They ſhould not be pe 
to paſture till the middle of May; bee, 


herbage is too crude” for them; and, Mags 


they eat it with avidity, it ſometimes makes 


the whole ſummer, "and; about the middle of 
05 1 be 14 £95 19-40 5801424 +18, "Oober, 
{4 * 1 77 ban "FOOD 280 JF CIT 3F pF - Soft IO 1 Fe 


Sie ve We Siu ao 3 that the oxen in France 
labour none during the winter? We ſhould rather imagine 


that winter is the moſt buſy ſeaſon for ploughing there, as 
well as in Britain, OT EO IRA * 
ver) nun r 5 17 . 
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| ORtabery! ey, Gould be brought!(back te che 

| tall, alwrays taking: 3 5 
ges from green fobd ter ν or from | 
green, too rapid, but ee e 
ly to theſe different kinds of aliment- 4 1 | 

Greatcheat is perllaps more hurtful to ithoſe 
animals than great; cbldlodburing. ſummer, they 
ſhould;he ſet to work veryitarly in the morn- 
ing, put into he ſtable, aoraleft ta graze under 
the ſhade, of, trees, in the middle of the day, and 
not yoked . again till three or fur & cloxk after; ' 
noon. In, ſpring, autumg, am Winter, they! 
may be wrought, without interruption. from 
eight or nine in the morning: to five oreſix ia the 
evening. Though they requite not ſoumuJꝗe 
attention as the horſe; yet, to keep them vigor, 
rous and healthful, they ſhould -be daily.curried;/ 
and waſhed their hoofs ſhould likewiſe be 
. rubbed, over. with. greaſe. They ſhould alſg have 
dxink, at leaſt twice a day. Though the honſe 
loves muddy and luke warm water, the G Al 
oh prefers that which tis frech and clean, u 
Though. the cow, in general, requires the 8 
8 er; Jet, he 
milka demands particular attention, both. in 
the choioe and treatment of her. It is ſaid, that 

black cows. give the beſt milk; and that white: 
_ cows furniſh the greateſt" quantity” of it. But, 
whatever be the colour of a 'milk-cow, the N 
to be plump, to have. lively ches, and; a light» 
neſs in her motions, She ſhould likewiſe be 
. youngy 


1 = a 
t young, mmm 


merz ſhe ſhould he -milked.eveice a- day, an, ο ] ee 
once in inter and, When zan ingrenſt inn 
the quantity f inilk is required, he ought to 3 
have more ſutoulent fond than herbagee 15H 
God milk is neither tog tlüek nor tothin., Ite 
7 ecanfſiſtence:ſhhuld be ſuch, that a ſmall drop ought = 4 
| d-preſerrsnlpheciedfigusey.myichout nnn, 5 
i&icortblutiſnicalour, it is enen 
ſhould; be ſwaet, Withqut any degree of bitter? 
neſs or ſhatpneſs. Its flayour ſhould. De 4 gree * 
able. In the month of May, and during the 55 
ſutimer; milk is better than in winter; nee - {/ 
| is never perfettiy good, but hen the co i RN 
a proper age, and in good health. The milk-of 8 
young heifers is to thin, and that of old;cows 

18: too dry, and too thick, eſpecially in winter. 

Theſe different qualities of milk are proportion 

ed to the quantities of oily, caſeous, and ſerous 

particles it contains. Thin milk has too great 
a quantity of ſerous particles; too thick milk 
has the oppoſite quality; and milk that is too 
dry, has not enough of the oily and ſerous par- 
ticles« The milk of a cow in ſeaſon, ors 
near the end of geſtation, or ſoon after deli 
is bad. In the third and fourth — 
ſucking calf; there are clats of curdled milk, 
1 alter being dried in TR nen become 

A n R Are 655 e UT, — 
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85 is ſuſliient © chake u great Jeat afchwelp=i7 " 

IG Both oowes and 0x64 are fond of wine, vines 
| * and ſalt; u devour ia dreſſed ſuldad 

with great avidity. In Spain; and ſome other 
countries, they put one of thoſerfalti ſtones; enl- 
led alæxres, and wich are fund in the falt 
mines near the young calveg in the fables 

They lick this ſtone during the time their mos = 
ters are paſturimg, Which excites their àppetite, 
or creates thirſt to ſuch a degree, chat, wheiv 
the mothers return, the calves: fuck greedily; 
and, by this means, they grow and futten much 
ſooner than thoſe to whom no ſalt is given. For 
the ſame reaſon, when eren loſe their-appetite; | 
they: are ſerved with graſs drenehed in'vinegar; 
or ſprinkled with falt. To make them fatten 
quickly, falt, as it increaſes) their appetite; \may 
alſo be adminiſtered, . It is common to begin 
to fatten them at the age of ten years. If long · 
er delayed, ſucceſs is not ſo certain, neither as | 
their fleſh equally good; They may be fattened 
in all ſeaſons 5 but ſummer is preferable, becauſe 
leſs expence is incurred; and, by beginning in 
May or June, they are fit for che butcher before 
the end gf October. Whenever we begin to 
fatten oxen, they ſhould no longer be allowed to 
labour. They ought to drink frequently, to 
have plenty of ſucculent food, ſametimes mixed 
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bear ef thee 
out Wey Will de Lo far as to be 


2 deten way \alſo 


Tech hard ani hae a firong-difagrecable-taftesi| = 
Bulls, cb, ure fond of licking 


By this\rrentineing in four rr — 
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memſelbes; efpseially when lying lat their eaſe. 
To prevent thivzraftice;. which is ſuppoſeũ tio 


retard their fattening, it i common to beſmear 


every part ofthe body they can rencli wu 


beine 4 r 3 be nes 
m the FRY HARE RW ph torn cr, ng 
the powers of Maglio Theſe balls in process 
of time, art covered with-a brown:creft, which, 
though formed of mucilage; becomes hard and 
Polifhed. They are only found in the mw; 
and, if any Hairs enter into the other ſtomaehs, 
3 be are rg oy ed along 
Nu 9 NO Fg 1277 Sy 4 . ls | 


* ws ND diy for the een 
in the text is extremely rate. Beſides, it is a common notion, 
hat licking promotes the health of catile. It is certain, how- 


ever, that 28 is a mark of their "beginning to get into Bick. 
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—— which, Ike d höre and; r 
amtting terth iin both; jar browſe- hart re 
with more enſe : than thoſe that Want theſe weth = 
io che upper jaw. Tbe ſheeprand gest, indeed, 
eut:yery eloſe, becauſe theynate ſmall,apimaly; | 
and, have thig lips. But. the on whoſe lin t 
chick, cab only; cat long graſs, „It is-foxithis- | 
reaſon that he dots:<o/ injury: 46. the:paſture:an 
which'heifeeds;! Au he onlyi bites off: then 
tremities of young herbage, che ruιỹ,i aft ,t 
diſtutbed; and the growth ia very Yittleiretdrded; 
The ſheep and: goat, on the eontrary, dtutithe 
plants ſo cloſe to the ground, that the ſteins aft 
deſtroyed and dhe roots ſpoiled. Befidesp de 
horſe always ſelects the ſhorteſt and moſt thnden, 
Allowing that which is longer ando harder to r-: 
pen and ſhed the ſeeds. But the dx devours:all 
the large ſtems, and gradually deſtroys the>cvar+ 
ſer kinds of graſs. Hence, in a few years gt 
paſtured by the horſe degenerates; while the ox 
abways 1 r- ag eee 
feeds. 3:91 nino 419 HOG Ear 
The ene orkivh ente 
founded with the urus, the buffalo, or the biſam, 
ſeems to be a native of our temperate. dlimates, 
exceſive a or. em cold e equally 
$006! 11 i. 7. II. ai - hurtful 
„ l TY no wens the fintitoh of bn | 
Fields paſtured by horſes or ſheep degenerate as little as thoſe 


paſtured by black cattle. . Beſides, the roots of many of the fl. 
neſt graſſes art perennial, and thrive beſt when cloſe browſed; 


and ſome of the beſt graſſes n pretey os a» ſome of the 
worlt kinds never riſe high. 
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4 vond Egypii.and- Barbary For, in e the 
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of a different ſpedies;to. whom travellershave: gi , 
ven the name of oxen.” Thoſe found at the Cape: 
af :Good: Hope, and in many pars 6f America,” EN 
were: tratiſported thither from Eurôpe by the 


Dutch and. Spaniards. In eee 


greeable to our onen than warm chimätes.“ 'h 
are likewiſe" larger and taller in) proporti 


— eee on 
the equatbrighregiohs;land extends not, in Aſia, 
beyond: Armenia and Perſia; nor, in Africa, be- | 


which-are-ſomewhat' cold, ſeem to be more _ 


che moiſtueſs of the elimate, and the Nekneſt of 


the paſture, The largeſt oren are thbſd"of Den- 


mark, Podblia, the Ukraine, and Clmtek Tar- 


tary f. Thoſe of Britain kreland, Holland, and 
Hungary, are larger than thoſe of Perſia; Tur- 


key, Greeee, Italy, France; and Spain; und the 


Barbary oxen are the moſt Timmutive, The 
Dutch, I. am aſſured, bring annually. om 
Denmark a great number of large meagre 


France. The mileh»cows, called 


fens of Charpente / have Probably been derived 
Vote III. 101 Mm m 3,200 from 


voyage eee 15 217. and THR. gen. des 


voyages, tom. * 1 2x de Pr tots ae" 7 976 — 5 | 
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cows" Which give more milk chan thoſe - 5 


which are numerous in S oitau, -Aunis;- and; the 
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from this ebe ee 
yield more milk and butter than the common 
ery "They may; be milked during the whole: 
year, excepting four or fite dayt before they! 
bring forth; but they require excellent paſturey | 
Though they eat not more thanordinary:cows,! 
as they continue always meagre, albtheit ſuper- 
fluous nouriſhment-1s-converted into milk. But, 
whenever ordinary cows; fred for ſome time in 
rich paſtures; they become fat, and ceaſe to give 
milk. With a bull of this race, and co mm]/ nnn 
cows, a baſtard: kind is aner en is more 
fertile in milk than the ordinary race. This ba- 
ſtard race frequently bring forth two calves at a 


land, from which conſiderable quantities of | but? 
ter and cheeſe are annually exported. The Dutch 
cows give twice as much milk as tie French 
cows, and ſix times mote than thoſe of Bar- 
bary tr 3091] neten en 

In Ireland,. ein Holland, Switzerland, 
and other; northern countries, great quantities-of 
beef are ſalted and ſmoked, both for the pur- 
Theſe countries alſo export a prodigious number 
of hides. The ſkin of the ox, and even of the 
calf, are uſed for many purpoſes. The greaſe is 
likewiſe a ſubſtance of great utility. The dung 
of the ox is s the beſt BAS for 1 licht 
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See Shas 8 Travels. 
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ewt Fenced light te e 
8 kanthorns! It is now moulded into 
boxes, combs, ſpoons, an "Ger eee, of . | 


hiſtory ends where ale Mer be corn: 
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„ Hi. gen. dex voyages, t tom. . Hoe ee BE 

+ The want of horns is here aſcribed to a FOR of re- 
dundant fobrifhiment,” In many places, there are few cattle 
but thoſe which have n no horns, and they are equally fat, and 
yield as much thilk As any other kind, when fed in che ſame 
paſturee The truth is, this is 4 diſtinet breed, and may be 
perpetuated in auy climate or füll where eattle oe * if all 
„ wich 257 kinds enn | 
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2 fs Hee commp beg, in « 2 
oy: — * eee 5 
| any; Glagrraphes Wha eee ud Tune 1 


aal gl. » Lonthe eg gde de 
wWegian coaſt, they 


from their being allowed, in theſe iſlands, to libbe 


panied, in winter, with a few rams, which are 
accuſtomed to ſcrape the ſnoi from the ground, 


_ the otter cütile. Here" they 6 
off 


8 mixed with boiled fit 


thouſatids or mares 2a the fake of their - 


"oc * * 


and oxen of Norway are, im Ne 


are fomewhat genes An %, 
difference muſt proceed from'better paſture, and 


without reſtraint ;: for they are left at abſolute 
libetty, with-no Aer guides thin being Weoom= - 


and to uncover the graſs both for themſelyte a 

el bik 0 16" d ; 
Topes. Theſe: 1 give very lire | 
milk. When paſtures ;they tar fex- 


Ta hy 15 N. t A "mie 
© "The European cattle have mölt let 10 
digiouſſy in Sour America, that; 19 0 Buen "Y 
aites, 1 ſome "degrees deen ui p19 


thinks of ippropriating them. The 1 5 Kil 


ferbcidts, that they dn oriſy be 


* 


ie _ hides 
Theres: another TOY” the ox 2 2 r 
notice of, by our author. They have ſhort, horns, which ad- 
here not to. the Hull, but —4 down on dhe ſorehead, to 
which they are connedted- only by a looſe- ſkinny e 
In ſome places, they are called Seurred cattle, and . e 


their kind, if not allowed to intermin with ee 
* Hiſt. gen. des voyag toms 18. p. 105 ae 
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H T alldomeſtic-animals ariginally,ex- 
Led in a. wild or lavage fate; ſeems, toe 
an.ingomettible „The hiſtory, of) thoſe jal+ 
ready given furniſhes ample; propf of this pole 
ton, ze for wwe ill: id: horles, . alles, and bulls, 
lxing totally independent of, ihe human rage. 
den man, who has dubjeQed!.ſo, many, millions 
of. individuals, boaſt, of. having conquered and 
enſlaved an entire ſpecies ? As all-animals. were 
created without his aid, is it not reaſonable to 
ſoppoſe, that Nature beſtowed gn them the 1 | 
 culty of exiſting and of multiplying withqut his 
aſſiſtance? If, however, we attend to the weak 
neſs and/ſtupidity of the ſheep 3. if we &, 
that this helpleſs animal is eyen unable, ta. ſave | 
himſelf by flight; that all the , carnivorous. a 
mals are not only his mortal enemies, but. prefer 
him to every other prey; that the ſpecies are 
not very fertile; that the life of individuals is 
ſhort, & &c. we would be tempred to think, that 
3 the 
© This forks of the corhaior ſheep are twiſted ſpitally and 


pointed outwards : There are eight cutting teeth in the lower 
jaw, and none in the upper; and the hoofs are doven.” Per- 
nant, Synopfe p. 10. 
. Ovis aries, cornibus compreſſis lanatis; Linn. Syſt. nat. 97. 
Ovis Plinii, lib. 8. c. 47- Geſner. quad. 771 Raii Syn. 
quad. 73. 
Widdor Schaaf, Klein. quad. 13. 
Aries laniger, cauda rotunda brevi ; Briſon: quad, 48. 
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out his aid, this animal could neither ſubſiſt nor 


ly, eſpecially as 90 wild; ſheep havg ever. 
ooh — in the deſerts... Wherever 


not the dominion the hon, the tiger, 
wolf, reign, by the jack 'of tote and of Enielty, 
| Theſe ſanguinary and 
longer and multipiy faſter "thai! the ſheep. 
a word, if gur flocks, - which are nqw fo p 


giouſly. numerous, were Kill: abandoned, the 


number and voraeity of e ee 
anmihllate thie ſpecles in a very mort time 


\ It is, therefore, probable, that; without; the ws: 


— of man, the ſheep could never have ſub- 
ſiſted, or continued its ſpecies in a Wild ſtate. 


The female i is abſolutely devoid: of every art, 


and of every mean of defence. The arms of 
the ram are feeble and awkward: His courage 
is only a kind of. petulance, Which is uſeleſs to. 
himſelf, | incommodious- to his -neighbours,. and 
is totally deſtroyed by caſtration! The wedder 
is ſtill Hure falk than the ſheep, It is fear 
alone that makes ſheep ſo frequently aſſemble in 
troops: Upon the ſmalleſt unnuſual-nviſe;-they: 


run cloſe together; and theſe alarms are always | 


WI with havin enen 
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thoſe of other qu ds; yet, he appears not o be 
that 5 — timid painted i in the tert. 
All tame anions ke 
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rg them in the mbtnent of / attack : Towns 


Fre advances within a few yards of Anne the ron 
a. him with.fuch j amp as lays him dead F 
1 he ſaves hirnfelf by flight; Again rTDgare.s 18 of 35 
N 2 | 
OO AO regardlets of FAY om a bull, and 
er, fails to conquer hi e by lowering his head, 


without being ſenſible 0 his defenceleſs c tion, receives be- 

boten bie horas the ſtroks'of the ram, * 

de eien, t telt gd eee 

ln the ſelegion of fogd, few animals Sore ro ſpun 

thin the ſheep ; ; .nor does any 8 we 1 7 more 7 

rity aud cunning in its attempts to klüde the vigilance 8 

and to Real ſuch delicacies as are agreeable to its pa- 

late. The boldneſs of the female, when, not. in ng 
ſolate  {lavery, . ber e tro rom » injury, 7 

extremely rem remarkable. | Fange, and rendered 
domeltic, the ſportive e d, hit 95 15 this 
animal, are tod well known t to require an deſcription, _ | 
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neither How to fly nor 0 88 7 N 1 7 9870 85 . 
minent her nt Lg mag not, to man for. 


mne A n to co. 


ment, Res ale her. lamb. to be carried off, 
without attempting to defend it, or nowing any 
marks of reſentment. Her grief is not even 
expreſſed by 15 Sul ben N * or; 1 5 


nary. Wleating *, 241th TER 4 * 2 5 
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* This is another w charge „unt the crater of 
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2 animal, ſo nn - | 
e of every mental quality, .is, of affe 
thers, the moſt extenſwely uſeful to man. F 


the ſheep we are at once ſupplied. hoch with 

| "food, and, cloathing, Withont mentioning, de 
particular . derived from the milk, 

fat, the rig, the bowels, the bones, and the 
dung. is animal, ! ture ſeems to have | 
given. — that .redounds x ngt to he in immech-⸗ 
de advantage and conyeniency of man.. 
„Love, which, in animals, is the mol 40 e | 
and. moſt general ſenſation, ſeems to be dhe r 
one that communicates vixacity to the nm. 
When under the influence of this paſſion, he ber 
comes petulant, . fights, and, ſometimes eyem at- 
* the W e the 8 though in 
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— * every perſon ee thoſe anima, u 
leaſt in this country, muſt know that the accuſation is not alto- 
gether juſt. Individuals, in a fate of ſudjection, ſeem to have 
nd idea of reſiſting che attacks of an enemy. But they ſoon 
learn that their protection lies in the ſhepherd or his ao For 
when it becomes neceſſary, in Britain, to watch the fold. iu or- 
der to prevent aſſaults from foxes or dogs, upon the frſt alar 
the whole flock run with violence to the place where the watch- 
men are ſtationed; ſo that, when they chance to Neep; they are 
often hurt by the ſheep trampling upon them. On other occalions,. 
they never chooſe to make a very cloſe approach either to men 
or dogs; but the ſenſe of immediate danger make them forget 
their uſual ' tiwidiry, and their ſagacity teaches them where 
heir ſafery lies. When the female is rodbed of her lamb, ſhe 
bleats in a manner that ſtrongiy marks the angyiſh ſhe feels. Tn 
the eagerneſs of her ſearch, her eye-balls ſeem to ſtart from their 
ſockets ; and her irregular and diſtratcted motions, joined to the 
violence and conſtancy of her bleatings,. are n; W 
nn * : 
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Kis diſcovers Gr che fmalleſt er 
inſtinkt extends nd farther” than — 2 2 
the approaches of the male, to chooſe her food, 


and to diſtinguiſh her own offipring from thoſe 
of the reſt of the flock. The perfection, or cer- To 
tainty of inſtinct, always augments in proportion 


to the mechaniſm, or innateneſs of the cauſe by 


which it is produced. A young lamb, in the 


mad. of the moſt numerous flocks, ſearches for, 


and diſcovers its mother, without ever once com— 
mitting a miſtake. It has been alledged, that 
ſheep are ſuſceptible of che pleaſures of muſic; 


that they feed with more appetite, have better 
health, and fatten ſooner, by the ſound of the 
pipe. But the remark is more probable. that 


muſic ſerves only to amuſe! the ſhepherd, ang 
that the origin of the art ee from: this: 


ſolitary and inactive kind of liſee. 18 


Theſe animals, fo ſimple and dull in * in- 
tellect, are likewiſe very feeble in their conſti- 


tution. They cannot continue long in motion: 3 
Travelling weakens and extenuates them. When 


any 125 pars pant, and ſoon loſe their breath, 
Tue 


Ky Frida, and in many iy the W of materia-* 
liſm make the Count de Buffon expreſs his ſentiments obſeurely. 


It would have been more intelligible, and more conſonant to. 
truth, if he had ſaid, That the inſtindts of any particular ant. 
„mal are always Rronger, in proportion to the ſmallneſt of 
* their number.“ The ſheep has few inſtincts; and, therefore,” | 
as there is leſs danger of bein diſtrafted by a variety of motives 
to adion, the animal is led 1 

en * my ; r 


* 
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mould be ſeparated from the: reſt of the flock, . 


Wu SEER 
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.ardour of the (nj ply gener | 
tc them, 0 moiſture,.. froſt, and (pow. ; 

 are-ſubje& to many diſeaſes,” moſt of ich de 

... fur gfe July. 
them, and always renders the ewes harren: They: | 
bring forth with difficulty, frequently miſcarry, 


Wa es mark aan en eee 


Ne 


| „When . "3 abcqus:to/ being Ready 


and watched, in order to be ready to aſſiſt her 
in delivery. The lamb frequently preſentscraſs=: . 
ways, or by the feet. In ſuch caſes,” if nat abs: 
ſiſted, the mother's life is in great danger: When: 
ſhe is delivered, the lamb ſhould be raiſed on it 
feet, and the milk ſhould be drawn: from the 
paps of the mother. As this firſt milk is had, 

ne would 20 hurefub ene dr Wes "x op | 

* I *%, 65'S 


; * This is unqueſtionably + LOST exaggeration, The "Deep, 
| when nearly in a wild ſtate, is'3robult, active animal, 4 
pable of enduring much fatigue without injury. But, when 
immerſed in luxury, and pampered in rich paſtures, Ike erea; 
tures of a higher nature, the ſheep becomes Overloaded with fat, 
and contracts diſeaſes which are not natural to him; Beſides, . 
vo tamed animal requires. Waren enen 
forth its young. | 0 
+ It is difficult to conceive that Nature ſhould prepare a 0 
for the nouriſhment of young, animals, which, inſtead of being 
falutary, would, in the malt critical period of their exiſtence, be 
noxious to them. Such opini require the ſupport f ſacs; 
for, in this eouncey , no-lambs thrive, fo, well as theft ſe Which are 
left entirely to care of the dam. In caſes of x preternat ral 
Jabour, or when 8 mother is much debilitatgg, aGltance is Ag: 


queſtionably neceſſary; but caſes Wann ; 


. Hoe 


Warm, 


are never 


9 3 | 


of the ewe, the ſhquld be fed, for dae e, 1 
with pads Hog grinded barley, or bran-miged; 
With s Inte: fa, Her water Gould: de jure :- 
whizened with the flour af wheatc: 
"millet, - At the end of font or five 
days, the may. he allowed to return by degrees 
tg her ordinary mode of living, and to pate 
among ber neighbours ; but, to prevent the! 
milk from being chaffed, the ſhould not be copy. We =] 
dyes to any great diſtance. Some time after, 
when the Jamb has acquired firengyh, and/begins. | 


beans, 


to friſ about. it may * ee to fallow 3 ita 
mother ta the fields. 
All the lambs. which bs the appearance: of 


feebleneſs are generally ſent to dhe byzaher;;// 
ann en ORE. e dent Which are moſt vigo- 
litter are never ee 5 


edipg litters. When we want N 
ch are brought Fog in . months . 


e e beſt covered with wool. : 


0 
October, November, December, January, or Fe- 


bruary, they are wh in the ſtable, and only al- | 


e en n le 40 dae be at d 


2 281 12 be 5 47 evening, 


Tl iu thoſe par er Bikg ehe hn Kit & epare bred, axe # | 
1 , nor, duriag the jambigg ſe ſon, have any « 
thing adminiſtered to them but their ordinary paſture.” When 


in health, ſheep have no vccafſon'for water, In our” ra = 


A TOO OE TN * A Hub: 


„ . 
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. N A 


| n r Apes Sch , 
before this laſt period, ey 9 25 Wich a tie 
graſs every day, to accuſtom them to their new . 
ſpecies'or neufiſhment. They may be weaned , 
what's month! ol#% but it is better to fuckle”| | 
them fix weeks or two months. White lambe 
are always preferred to thoſe which are black r 
| ae h becauſe white wool gives a higher price”. 
than that of any other colour. 
In the temperate weather of ſpring or autumn, 
the lambs may be caftrated at the age of five'or 
fix months, or even a little later . There are 


two methods of performing this operation. The 
teſticles are either removed by inciſion, or the” | 
veſſels which terminate in them are deſtroyed 
by a ſtrait Igature. ' Caſtration renders lafibe 

ſick and melancholy. To prevent the diſguſt | 


which ſucceeds,” "they ſhould have' brag mixed : 
with ſalt for two or three days. ö 5 


At the age of twelve months, PTY wel and 
wedders, loſe the two fore-tecth of "the under I 
jaw : Six months after, the two neighbouring 
teeth likewiſe fall out; and, at three Mere of 


| 3 10 
e Sf war eee e the. PR 1 

with the leſs danger. But there is always a neceſſity for delay- 
ing it till the teſticles fall down into the ſcrotum, which ſome-· 

times happens not till they are ſeveral weeks, or even ſome _ 
months old. There are examples where only one of the teſli- 

cles deſcends. In caſes of this kind, though the teſticle that has. 
come down be cut off, and the animal cannot be diſtinguiſhed, 
from a wedder; yet he ſtill A 
In Scotland, kind are , . cette 
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— * — ca 


bs eaſes in in yeare, the teeth hegin to loſe — ef 
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hite. But, in ere the, 


namel, and pr oy — „ 
Ihe age ie ram may on Horns, 
ich appear the firſt vear, fi ba. birth, 
Infhave a freſh ring added to them every. year | 
| that be liy r "Exwes keldom have ang horns; 
iu in place o chen, chey have two bah pro- 
aberances, A. e eyes, howerer, have two, 
wa eren four horns, Theſe, ewes; arg every 
Kind; and uh. 


tits m. five. td fx in xches Ts and Ie 


Valet of the kam. Fm have 


are ſhorter | 
121 ewe Wah pre 
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But it is better 1 prevent, a 


en them till the, ewe 

two years of ok e ram three, The y 8 

produced at more early periods, and even 1 
firlt productions of theſe animals, are always 
feeble And iLeonditioned. Ou ram is more 

than ſufßcient to ſerve 25 or 30 ewes *,., \ The _ 

ram ſhould always be ſelected. from the 3 | 

and moſt handſome of his Ze 122 2 Mevld 
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| are of ü a white colour, . covered wi 
e 
An ab" far db the 


, e | 
Höft ati! langt Ke Mit, largeſt, vey fly, 
Aid wfiteſt, dre alway to' be ſang 
IT „it che fame . ime, they are be fe a 
ick nes, ant Walk nimbly. — 5 bo 
Temarked, that thoſe which gap = eas 
Bla te is Bo Reeder 
 PIfthefealon of © ens rm he bag | 
generelle old of Abit.” fore, ol 
| thed with. Male + » 6 a as, bread. = 
| of hemp p-ſce d, aft falted ner concely 
at ty fide f. [E008 6hs Ire allowed to be cove red 
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* . of bey in which e ene | 
males want horns ſet they are as H{gorous dn any ol the 
Se The largeſt a hold Beep in Englatid have ib 
b 
horned ſbeepi In other plates, a Harp without herd ne. 


a rarity as one with four or fix borns. * 
"+ id wie climate, ewes'fed in good batte t the rang in 
July or Auguſt; hut September and October are the monfHs 
when the greateſt part of our ewes, if left to nature, take the 
ram. Neither is it cuſtomary, at this ſeaſon, to give them dry 
food; nor would ſuch a, practice be poſſible in large flocks. 


When the d is 6 ſore mul 
_ ting 


rated Fa ns the rams, wii. airs Is Ee 


_ and deſpiſe thoſe that are younger. During the 
rutting ſeaſon, ewes ſhould not be expoled to 5 
rainy or ſtormy weather ; for moiſture prevents 
n ene 


conception, and ig lap of chunder f 
an abortjon. , A, day or bug after copulat 
they are allowed to return to their ordinary mode 
if living; for, if the uſe, of ſalted water, hempr 
ſeed-bread, and other ſtimülating food, wers 
| continued, they? would infallibly miſcarry.. They | 
carry five months, and bring forth in the begin 
ning of the fixth. © They generally produce one - 
lamb, | but: ſometimes. two. In warm climates, | 
they can produce twice a year; but, in France, 
and, in colder. climates, only once. To have 
lambs in the month of January, dhe ram is ad- 
mitted-to the ewes. towards the end of, July, or 
beginning, of Auguſt. Thoſe which are cover 
ed in September, October, and Novemher, pro- 
duce in F ebruaty, March, and April. We may 
alſo have plenty of lambs in May, June, July, 


Auguſt, and September; and they become 
rare in October, November, and December. The 


ewes give milk abundantly for or eight ; 
e This Sa affords. e now» | 


Vol. III. fuk 800 $121; 3:2 Fiſhment 


vs Wp dave the deürpeftbkk. It is maße coth- 
mond however, to retard the ſeaſon of general copulation, by 
ſeparating the rams from .the ewes, than to to for ard it The 
rule is, to admit the ram at ſuch 4 time a8 "will bring the ewes 


to lind when there will be plenty of food tor thein; for, irt they - 


bring eee 0 fe 
ee N 


4 * 


f 


„* 
15 


In 1 n 'E abe * ® *. 
Hiſhith&nt to children "af et y-people *. 
makes very good cheefe, eſpecially when mixes. 
with cow=milk, The time of milking wen 
immediately before they go out to the feld, r. 
ſoon after their return. In fammier, ey a 
Wee nen every day, and once in winter. 
Ewes, when with young, grow = becauſe 
| they then eat more than t any other period. 
As they frequently hurt themſelves, and mi- 
carry, they ſometimes become barren, and fome 
Wh them produce monſters. However, Wien 
| properly managed, they bring forth during life, 
1. e. for ten or twelve years; but they are ge. 
nerally old and uſeleſs at the age of ſeven or 
eight years. The ram, who lives twelve ot four- 
teen years, becomes unfit for propagating wheh o 
eight years old. He "ſhould then be caftrated, 
and fattened along with the old ewes. The fleſh 
of the ram, even after being caſtrated and fat- 
tened, has always a diſagreeable taſte : "That 
of the” ewe is flabby and inſipid. But the 
fleſh of the wedder furniſhes the moſt fuceulemt 
and deſt of all our common diſhes. 
View wen when n Sun woe Wb | 
to profit, they purchaſe ewes and wedders at che 
age of eighreen months, or two years, and n 
hundred of theſe might be managed by a ſingle 
1E Tf 42, RS 11 man 2 good 
dog, 


* The milk of ewes, i in }ts PU Rate, i is nanſcous, and ſeldom 
uſed by man in this country. We uſually convert it into cheeſe. 

+ In an open country, and extenſive paſture, a good ſhepherd, 
aſſiſted by his dog, will — eaſe, ten times the number 
mentioned in wy text, 


r 
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fore, accuſtom them to the ſound. of. his voice, 


ing aſide. among the corn, or the yines, where 
- they commit great devaſtation, The ſea-coa 


_ Plaing'on the tops, of hills, afford them the beſt : i ; 


paſture. But low, moiſt, and marſhy g 


mould always he avgided.../ During winter, they 1 TR 
are fed; in the ſtable, with bran, turnip, hay, N 
ra, lucerne, ſaintfoine, aſh and elm leaves, 
Ke. Wben the weather is not very bad, ex 


ſhould be allowed. chiefly for the fake of exerciſe, 


till ſun-ſet. In theſe. two ſeaſons, it is ſufficient 


9 make them drink once a-day, and immedi- 
ately before they return to the ſtable, where they 138 
muſt always have forage, but in ſmaller quantity 
than during winter, It is only in ſummer that 


they ought: to feed entirely in the fields, where 
they are conducted twice a-day, and alſo made 
to drink twice. They are brought out at day- 
break, allowed to feed four or five hours, and, 
after drinking, are led back to the fold, or ſome 


other 


\ 
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„ 5 . 
ducting them to the fields, he ought. e . 


and to following him without ſtapping, or . 


10. go out every day. la this cold ſeaſon, they 
art not led to the ſields before ten in the morn- 
ing, where they remain for four or five huỹitTt: 

After which they ate made to drink, and are 
conducted back about. three o clock afternoonn 

In ſpring and autumn, on the contrary, they are 
led out as ſoon as the ſun has diſſipated the mojy 
{ture, or hoar · froſt, and are not brought back 


N 
I 
FS"... 


os. * * 1 11 Any 


of other ſhady place. About chree or bse 
é afternoon, -when the exceſſive heat begim 10d 
miniſh, they are again paſtured till ee eee 
on. Were it not for the ràvages of e wei 
they ought to remain in the field during the | 
whole night, as is: practiſecd in Britain, which 
would make them both more vigorous and more 
- healthful,” As the rays of the ſun; When very 
warm, are apt to affect theſe animals with a 
vertigo, they ſhould always be paſtured wich g 
| their heads turned from the ſun; ſo that the body 5 
may form a kind of ſhade" to defend the head. 
Laſtly, to preſerve their wool, they ſhould not 
be allowed to pee aun eee nen | 
co. r e 
In dry He Lead hare the wild thiins 
and other odoriferous plants abound, the fleſh of 
the ſheep is of a better quality, 'than when-fed in. 
low moiſt plains, But ſandy downs on the ſea- 
coaſt produce the beſt mutton, becauſe the herbage | 
is faltiſh, and nothing improves the reliſh of mut - 
ton ſo much'as paſture of this kind : Beſides, it 
gives an agreeable favour to the milk of the ewe, 
and increaſes its quantity. Theſe animals are 
extremely fond of ſalt, and, when given in mo- 
derate quantities, it is very ſalutary. In ſome 
places, a bag of falt, or a ſalt-ſtone, is put into 
the fold, which the creatures lick alternately.” 
Every year, thoſe -which begin to grow old, Af 
ſhould be fepftrated from the flock, for the pur- 
poſe of becauſe then a different mas 
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| 8 * eri 1 0 Liriinery they 
ſhould be conducted to the field before. u- 
fing that they may: feed: upon graſs. moiſtened 
with dew. Nothing contributes more to fatter 
wedders than water taken in - great quantities; 
and nothing \ retards their fattening more cha 

the/heat of the ſun. For this reaſon, they hold 
de put into the fold or — 
ocdock in the morning, before the heat becomes 
too violent; and they ought to have à little ſalt; = 
in order to excite their appetite for water. The) 
ſhould be led out a ſecond time, about fem 
o'clock-afternoon,” to freſh. and moiſt paſtures; | 
By this treatment, they acquire, in two or three 
months, all the appearances of being e 
and fat. But this fat, which originates from 
the great quantities of water drunk by the ani- 
mal, is only a kind of purſy ſwelling, and Would 
ſoon occaſion the rot, if not prevented by killing 
them immediately after they acquire this falla- 
cious appearance. Even their fleſh,- inſtead of 
being firm and juicy, is frequently very looſe 
and inſipid. To produce good mutton, beſide 
the treatment above recommended, the animals 
ſhould have better nouriſhment than graſs. In 
winter, and indeed in all ſeaſons, they may'be - 
fattened by keeping them in ſtables, and feeding 
them with the flour of barley, oats, wheat, beans, 


&c. mixed with ſalt, to increaſe their appetite « 
for drink. But, whatever mode be OE 
it ſhould be Exeorited as TOP » as e * 


cher 
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they cannot. be fattened a ſecond time v, moſt of © 
them dying by diſeaſes: of the lier. 
De Worms are frequently found 1 wn; the livers,of 
animals: A deſeription of thoſe of dhe wel 
der and 0x may be ſcen in the Journal des B- 
vans , and in the German Ephimerides 4. It 
was formerly imagined, that theſe worms Were 
Peculiar to ruminating animals: But M. Daubens. - 
ton diſcovered the ſame in the liver of tho 
aſs; and it is-probable they exiſt in ſeveral other 
quadrupeds,., Butterflies, it has likewiſe; been 
ſaid, are ſometimes found in the liver ep 
vredder. M.Rovills communicated to me a let- 
ter from M. Gachet de Beauſort, phyſician at 
Montiers, of which the following is an extract: 
' It is an old remark, that our Alpine wedders, 
* which are the beſt in Europe, ſometimes ſud+ 
* denly loſe their fleſh ; that their eyes turn white 
© and gummy; that their blood grows ſerous, 
* having hardly any red globules; - that their 
« tongues are parched ; and that their noſes ar 
c ſtuffed with a yellow purulent mucus; Though 
© the creatures. continue to eat plentifully, theſs 
« ſymptoms are accompanied with extreme debi» 
© lity, and at laſt terminate in death. From re- 
< peated diſſections, it has been diſcovered, that 
© the animals had always butterflies in their li- 
© vers. Theſe butterflies were white, and fur- 
. *aiſhed with wings; and their heads were nears _ 
| "0 BOND 
This i 9 00s for ſheep, Tb ace apin; may uc 
9 loſe and regain the fat they had formerly acquired. 


+ Annde 1668, f Tom. 5. Annces 1675, and 1676. © 
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de filk-worm ſiy. Above "ſeventy, hich 1 


the truth of this fact. The convex part uf the 


liver Was alſo in 4 mangled condition, - The 
770 8 


| * rerimthe mere. Small be 
re 


* cyſtic duct. 3 reer 3 LY 
© Glifſonii were ſo ſoft; as to yield to the flight= 

| © eſt touch. The lungs, and other viſcera, were 
* ſound,” &c. If Dr Gachet de Bebuſort had 
been more particular in his deſcription of theſe 
butterflies, he might, perhaps, have removed the 


ſuſpicion, that the animals he ſaw were only the 


common worms found in the liver of the ſheep, 
Which are very flat, broad, and of a figure fo _ 


ſingular, as to appear, at firſt light, to be rather 
leaves than worms, 


FF 


making the animal quite bare, they do not ſheer 
che wool bat tear it off; and this operation is 


a-year, and a part of it is allowed to remain, in 
order to protect the animal from the nelemency 
Eee Pals NONE © WOO 


uy ike the fur N 
peds, looſens from the ſkin in the beginning of ſummer, and, if 
FFF 


"BY 
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biey, end about the Bes df OY 
© ſqueezed out of the two lobes, convinced me of . 


In warm countries, here no danger ariſes from 


terice a-year, - But in France, anti 
in 8 climates, the fleece is ſhorn only on,jẽ, 


— 2 


* 
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in Wedel of May after waſhing ae 3 
to render the wool as clean as; poſſible. The 
month of April is to cold 5, and, if delayed fl 
Jane or July, the wool daes not grow ſufficient- | 
I long to protect the animal from che cold of | 
winter. The wool of the wedder ig 


better, and in greater quantity, e 
ewe or ram. The wool upon the neck and a- 
bout the top of the back, is of a better 4 
khan chat upon the thighs, the tail, the belly, Sc. 
and that taken from dead or diſeaſed animals, 11 
en. 4 wool? 18 nen to e. 
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ä Inn 8 r yp i 
/ To 2 the. 2 * which would abs.” * A ſheers his 
ſheep before the fleeces become altogether looſe. If the opera- 
tion be longer delayed, the fleece breaks and falls off in detached 
pieces. Thus the proper ſeaſon for ſheering ſheep is determitqed 
by Nature. When the young fleece begins to grow, it puſhes 
the old one before it, which becomes looſe at the root, and the 
ſheep, after the operation, remains covered with cloſe ſhort 
wool. When ſheep are ſhorn before the young fleece has hegun 
to they are left too bare, and are in danger of catching | 
cold. Beſides that part of the old fleece. hich is left on the 
animal, is entirely loſt. If, on the other hand, the operation de 
delayed till the young fleece has grown ſo long as to mir with 
the old one, a part of the former will be cut off, which, by being . 
too ſhort, is not only perpealy uſeleſs, i in manufaQtures, but in- 
jures the long wool among which it is blended; © For theſe res- 
ſons, a ſkillful farmer ſheere not all his ſheep indiſcriminately at 
the ſame time, but occaſionally as the fleeces become ripes. |. 
It was formerly the practice, inſtead of ſueering, to to pluck 1 = | 
wool from the ſheep.” But, though it might be done at Uifferent 
times, as parts of the fleece looſened, without giving the animal 
any pain; yet the practice is ſlovenly, incompatible 9 the 


management of large flocks, and often mee vith ; a con 
rable loſs of wool.” whine 
SS 1 . f n 3 : $4 315 n 
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ter 2 0 curled... In is oven alled+ e 
ped; that wedders/ loſe, wool is: curled, are nen 3 7 
ſo go as the others: 4 © OY 


Land may:be-amuch improyed!by.- 4a >. 
ſheep For this purpoſe a piece of grund is in- 
cloſedy and cher flock ſhut up in it every night 
dutinga the ſ£mmer-ſeaſos.: , The dung urine, 
and hext bf the animals foot mellorate exhauſt» 
ed; cold; or baren gtounds. A huadred ſheep: 
in ane ſummer, will ettilize!' ee on „ 


ſheep and goat; The ſuet of che wedder is more 
copious, whiter, drier, firmer; and better Ran 


that of any other animal. N 1 
different from ſuet; the formers being ano Mo 


ſoft, while the latter hardens in cooling. T 
greateſt quantity of ſuet is found about be kids - 
neys j and the leſt kidney furniſhes more thai 
the right, There are alſo conſiderable quanti- 


ties in the epiploon or web, and about the in- 


8 but it is not near ſo firm or rm 


that, of the kidneys, the tail, aud ether parts If 
the body. Wedders have no other greaſt but 


ſuet ; and this matter is fo prevalent in their har 


dies, that their whole fleſh is covered with iti 
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land for fix years. „ ee 
It bas been remarked by che e that al 

ruminating animals have ſuet: ä 5 1 
ſtriely ſpeaking; holds only with regard to tl 


5 1 * 1 KE e *. 

NA 13 
t and we men de 0 cage n 
to ge at liquide & Anntrent uppeitariee: from 
.- ax 6f ottheriatlimate.' The en f men; f 
ce dog, Norte, ald, ant pal wf every Ani 
© which aftords not ſuet, diſſvteeg wicht eee J fr 


more fluid from the moment it;eſcapes from d 


of every animal that has ſuet, rharderts and:foles 


| 


when expoſed: to the airy becolies/ moe Ad 


e But the ſemen of the tun and perhaps 5 


itt fluidity wir ins heat, 1 remarked This Af 


conds after coming from the body j aud, in n 


Fo. "fer to diſcower the living organic: particles; of : 


it contains prodigious 'numbers, is fans 


| a muſt be jvefcrred bythe. applicarion (of 


ference when \examining theſe Tiquors with the | 
microſcope : That oF che wm uu, | few e. 


beat. 381 7 700 Jt 94115 ee as 1 | 
er "bn the cheep, the tate of tie flellichbe nee 


of the. wool, the quantity of ſuet, andeven the e 


of the body, vary greatly in different countries. 
In France, the province uf Berri abdounds moin 
> heaps: Thoſe about Beawrais,and in ſome eher | 


parts of Normandy, are fatter and 


che beſt are fed upon the" ſandy downs of cut 
maritime provinces. The Italian, Spaniſh//and 
even the Engliſh wools, ate fitier that the French 
wool. In Poitou, Provence, the  envirotis*of 


Bayonne, and ſeveral other parts of France, there 


is a race of ſheep Which have the appearanet of 
being 6 foreign. They ate larger, ſtronger,” and 


with fuet. They are very good in Burgundy; dit 
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better 1008 e chen the gegen Ku 
They are Ekewiſe Aare prolific, Producing fe- 
quently two lambs at a time. The rams of this 
race engender with the common ewes, and b hee 
duce an intermediate kind. In Italy and in Span. . 


there are s great variety of taces j = 


N 4 


Yay 


2 


all to be as of the fame fpecics 8 
common ſheep, whith; though ſo eder beg 
diverſified, extend. dt beyond Europe. "Thoſe": 75 
_ animals'w a Jong broad tall, ſo como on in K i 


Aſia and "Aftlca, and Which are called Barb „„ 
1 trapellexs, appear to be ſpecies Gf 15 
ferent from the ordinary Kind, as (well as from 
the Pacos and Lama pf Ametica. PO” 8 „e 
A White woo! 1 met 'alued, Viiick ar ff 
red lambs are generally ma ten. l ns ome” © | 
places, however, almoff all the ſheep: e „ 


and black lambs are often produced by the con- FR: EA 7 . 
mixture of white rams With White ewes; In 92 4 15 ; 


An 


France, there are only white, brown, black” ank 
ſpotted ſheep : But in Spain, there's 4 reddiſh 
kind; and, in Scotland, there are ſome of. 4 85 | 
low ith colour. But all theſe varieties of colour 5 5 | 
are more accidental than thoſe produced by dif 
ferent races, which, however, proceed from tt 
influence of. climate, and the diferenc#ar nou- - = 
riſhment, | DAE e Wo SES 0207" 9p: = A. Rl 
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11 177 ˙— of off gh oarint tg” 5 . 
% 5 
drawings were ſent me by the late late Nr on, ö 
| fellow. of the Royal Society f London, under | 
Ne e te e ben eee As 


| ned .. naturaliſt. died 
4 could. Dt; diſcover whether th 
hots acc extremely different 
F king, be commop. 5 
RES: cher they are only an agcide e a 
II che norchern parts of Europe, ay De * 
and Norway, . the ſheep, are, not good; but, to 
improve the breed, rams z re pccaſionally apo. 
ed from England. In the iſlands adjacent to 
Norway, the ſheeg remain in the fields during 
the whole yeat ; and they become larger and 
_ - Produce finer. wogl than, thoſe. which are under 
the care and direction of. men, It is e | 
that thoſe ſheep, which enjoy perfect liberty, al- 
Ways ſleep, during the night, on that fide f the 
| iſland. from whence the wind is toblow next day. - 
natural indication of the yeeather | is 23 
fully attended to by the mariners *, 7 5 
The rams, ewes, and wedders of e "as," 
fer chiefly from ours, by having larger and thick - 
er horns. Some of them have three, four, and 
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of Pontopiddan's Nat. Hiſt. of Norway. 
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rated from each other fy ; | 
Nature cannot overleap; pet ſomg {pecies 3-48 


proach ſo near to others, and their mutual rela- 
tions are ſo numerous, that ſpace is only left for 


a bare line of diſtinction. When We compare 
theſe neighbouring ſpecies, and conſider them in 


relation to. ourſelves, ſome appear to hold the. 5 


firſt rank for utility, and others ſeem to be only. - 
auxiliary ſpecies, which might, in many reſpedis, |. 


ſupply the place of the firſt, Thus the aſs might 
nearly ſupply the place of the horſe, and the 


goat that of the ſheep. The goat, like the ſheep, 


\ affords both milk and ſuet in conſiderable quan- 
tities. His hair, though coarſer than wool, is 


capable of being made into very good cloth; 
his ſkin is more valuable than that of the ſheep; 
and the „ of the kid makes a near approach 


to 
* The horns of the goat . and are almoſt 
cloſe at their baſe. There are eight cutting teeth in the low- 


er jaw, and none in the upper. The hoofs are cloven ns 
the male is generally furniſhed with a beard. 

Capra, Geſner. quad, 266. Raii ſyn. quad. 77. Aldr. bi 
ſulc. 635. 

Capra hircus, cornibus carinatis arcuatis, gula barbata. 
Lynn. Al 94. Faun. Sue. 44- | 

Siegen bock, ſiege, Klein. quad. 1 * 

Le Bout, La Chevre, Brifſon, quad. 38. Gout Brit. Zool L., 
29. 
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voured to ſtudy Nature, the grrateſt -obllaclelite - 

the adyvancement of knowledge pro j 

£4 our ignorance of many effects which ume ons 
has not been able to exhibit, and which will nat 

be diſcovered even by poſterity, without nun- 
berleſs experiments, and the, moſt accurate inve- 

| ſtigation. In the mean time, we wander in dark- 

neſs, perplexed between probabilities and preju- 
dices, ignorant even of poſſibilities, and every 
moment. confounding the opinions of men with 

Me operations of Nature. Examples are ing 
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November; But, when allowed to approach dhe 
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- however, hold much ſurer in autumn and the 


months of Od ober and November are preferred; 
becauſe the young kids are brought forth when 
the graſs is tender, They go with young abbut 
 five-months, and are delivered 'in the beginning | 
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or ſix weeks, Thus, ſix month ami a balf 
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to'the field very early in che 1 5 5 
covered with dew, ' which is inj urious to ſheep, 
being extremely falutary to goats. -Avithey* are © 
untractable and wandering anime ls, one mat, 
however robuſt and active, es is Unable to manage 
above fifty of them. They are never permitted 
to go out during ſnow or hoar-froſt ; but are 
fed in the? {ſtable with herbag / ſiniall' bi 5 
of trees collected in autumn i kabbeges urnips, 
and other roots. The more wey est, the quan-. 
tity of their milk is/ths' greater. To increaſe 
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to drink much, by mixing a Eitle nitre or falt 
with their water. The milk may be drwuyh 
from them, five days after bringing forth; and 
they continue to ge conſiderable quantities of 
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ever they ceaſe to multiply, they are killed; 
and. the 4 Fas they. are, their fleſh is the worls. 
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The - goat has no cutting teeth in the — 15 
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We are informed by. Pontoppidan *, that 
goats ate ſo numerous in Norway, that, from 


dhe port of Bergen. alone, 80,000 raw. hides are 
without reckoning thoſe 
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aer Aki theſe three” - animals, bly | 
they form but one ſpecies. The one is the 
wild animal, the other two are the ſame ani- 
| mal, only in 'a domeſtic ſtate. Though they _ 
| differ in ſome external marks, and perhaps like- 
3 wiſe in ſome habits; yet, às theſe differences - 
are not eſſential, but relative to their condition, 
as their nature is not altered by their lavery, | 
and, abr. as Ou can produce, 15 intermix- 5 
. ture, ; 
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The common i r 

ting teeth in both jaws, and two large tuſks above and below. Cc 

The body is covered with briſtles. In a wild Rate, it is of a it 
dark bfinded colour ; beneath the briſtles, there is foft, curled, 

ſhort hair; and the ears are ſhort, and a little rounded, When n 

dame, the cars are long, ſharp-pointed, and flouching ; and the bi 

colour is generally whitiſh, but ſometimes mixed with other co» t 

lours : Pennant, Synopſ. p. 68. MY 

Gen. characł. Sus, dentes primores ſuperiores iv. inkericres vi. a 

prominentes. Laniarii fuperiores ii. breviores, infexiores i. ex+ · th 

ſerti, Roſtrum truncatum, prominetts, mobile. Spe. _ w 

Sus ſcrofa, dorſo antice ſetoſo, cauda piloſa; Linn. Sy. 102, 81 

Sus fera, aper, Plin. lib. viii. c. 51. Geſner, quad. 918. 

N five aper, wild boar or ſwine, Raii Syn. quad. m 

* 5 be 

EE Wieprz lep. Dzik, Rraczynſki Polon. Sts. | | 1 

Schwein, Klein. quad. 25. ; 
Sus caudatus, auriculis brevibus, ſubrotundis, caud rio. QC 


ny rn quad. 75. "© F 
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Enn 4 ne and permanent rocky FE . 
i not to be treated as ſeparate animals. 93 
Tue animals are remarkably 7 fingular; Their 
* ſpecies 1 is ſolitary and detached. It is approach- 
ed by no nei ighbouring ſpecies, which, like that 
_ of the horſe and aſs, and of the ſheep and goat, 
may de regarded as principal or as acceflory. 3 
Neither is it ſubject « to a variety of races, like that 
of the dog. It participates of ſeveral ſpecies ; 
but differs eſſentially from the whole. Let thoſe 7 
whowiſh to limit eee of Nature to'the 
cotitraQed views of imperfect ſyſtems, attend tio 
this animal, and they will diſcover, that it eludes WM 
all their methodical arrangements. Its extrem  -_* MI 
ties, which are cloven-hoofed, have no reſem- | 
blance to thoſe that are whole-boofed. It even 
reſembles not the cloven-hoofed animals; be- 
cauſe, though it appears to have only two toes, 
it has actually four concealed within. It has 
no reſemblance” to the digitated quadrupeds ; 
becauſe it walks only on two toes, and the other 
two are neither ſo ſituated, nor extended fo far, 
as to ſerve the purpoſes of® walking, It has, | 
therefore, equivocal or ambiguous characters, of | 
which ſome are apparent and others concealed. 
Shall we conſider this as an error of Nature, and 
maintain that the two internal toes ſhould not 
be reckoned ? But this error is conſtant. Beſides, — 
in this animal, 'the other bones of the foot have Bhs 
go. eee to * of enn ani- 
| mals; 
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leni Kl 125 
mals; and there a are Scher [7 HIP Hill more 


Moe: For the latter have horns and no.te þ Y 


in the upper Jaw 4 they have four ſtoma | 
chew the cud, &c. But the hog has no hor 


only one ſtomach, does not ruminate, Py 124 
cutting teeth both above and below. It i is evi⸗ 


dent, therefore, that he belongs neither to.th 


genus of whole-tioofed, nor to that of cloven- 5 
hoofed. He has as little pretenſion to be rank- : 


ed with the digitated quadrupeds ; for he. 


from them not only in the by exact of his. Fo 
mach inteſtines, 5 


but ſtill more in his teeth, 
internal parts of generation, K. All that can 
be ſaid is, that, in ſome reſpects, he forms the 


link between the whole and cloven-foored ani 


mals, and, in others, between the cloyen+ 


and digitated animals; for, in the number and 


5 arrangement of his teeth, he differs leſs from. the 


9 — 


whole-hoofed quadrupeds than from the other 


kinds, He alſo reſembles them. in the prolog<. | 


gation of the jaws, and, like them, he has but one 


large ſtomach ; but, by an appendix attached to 


it, as well as by the poſition of the inteſtines, he 


a 8 to approach towards the cloven- footed or. 


ruminant animals. He likewiſe reſembles them 


in the external parts of generation; and, at the 
ſame time, he reſembles the digitated quadrupeds 


in the form of his legs, in the habit of his body, 
and in the number of his progeny. Ariſtotle “ is 

7 "0 Quadrupedum autem, quae ſanguine conſtant; eadem 
duae animal generant, alia multifida ſunt; quales hominis ma- 
DIS | | nus 
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n mhgles Yu 


hoofed, cloyen-hoofed, and digitated, and he als 
| lows that the hog is an ambiguous genus. But the . 
only reaſon be aſſigns is, that, i in lllyrica, Poconia, 
and ſome other. places, there are whole-hoafed 
| hogs,” This animal ftill affords: a kind of exception. 
to two general laws of nature, .namely,. that the 
"larger 29 animals, they are the leſs-prolific ; an and 
that digitated animals are che moſt prolific. The 
hog, . though of a. ſize * 5 beyond mediocrity,” 
F hh ces more 1905 "aka hex 1 r ths ft Nl 


ow 


and to 9 0 15 to thoſe of $4 oviparous, 15 

fine, the hog ſcems to be of an equivocal nature, 
or rather he appears ſo to thoſe who miſtake 
the hypothetical arrangement of their ideas for 


the common order of Nature, and who only per: 


ceive, in che infinite chain of being, ſome con- 
icuous Points, to which they Wen to refer 
every natural phaenomenon. 
To circumſcribe the ſphere of EY is High. 
the are werbe of eie the knowledge 
| — "i 


* « E 


nus e e. Sunt enim t te a 
fiſura digitentur,.ut canis, lea, panthera. Alia biſulca ſunt, 
quae forcipera pro ungula habeant, ut oves, eaprae, cervi, 
equi fluviatiles. Alia inſiſſo ſunt pede, ut quae ſolipedes no- 
minantur, ut equus, mulus. Genus ſane ſuillum ambiguum 
eſt; pam et in terra IIlyriorum, et in Poeonia, et nonnullis 
alis locis, ſucs ſolipedes Zignuntur. e de bift. animal, * 
F- . lo ; 
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of her. We cant judge or ber, 281 

her act agreeably to our particular and limited 
views. We can never enter deeply into the de. 
ſigus of che author of Nature, by aſcribing to 
him our own ideas. Inſtead of limiting the | 


powers of Nature, we ought to enlarge and er. | 
tend them; we ſhould regard nothing as im- 


poſſible, but believe that every thing which can 
have exiſtence, really exiſts. ' Ambiguous ſpecies, | 


and irregular productions, would not then excite - 


ſurpriſe, but appear to be equally neceſſary as o- 
chers, in the infinite order of things. They fill the 


intervals, and conſtitute the intermediate points 
of the chain, Theſe beings preſent to the hu- 


man intellect, curious examples, where Nature, 
by appearing to act upon an unuſual model, 


makes a greater diſplay of her powers, and af- 
opportunity of recogniſing ſingular 


fords us an 


characters, which indicate that her deſigns : are 
more general than our contracted views, it 
that, if ſhe has made nothing in vain, neither 


are her operations regulated by the defigns We 


We attribute to her. 


Does not this ſingular codforniation” of! as 
hog merit a few reflections ? He appears not to 


have been conſtructed upon any original or per- 
fect model; for he is a compoſition of different 
animals. Some of his parts, for example, the 
toes above deſeribed, the bones of which are per- 
fectly formed, are evidently of no uſe to him. 


Rſs therefore, in the conſtruction of belly 


* 


is 


| 


. 


: hole, Istit — — exiſt -toget- 
nnn e- that the 


e — is ve — 
deſtroy; every thing that can ſubſiſt iti connee- 
ibn witk other things does actually ſubliſt': 
And, perhaps, in moſt beings, there are fewer 
relative, uſeful, or neexſſary parts, than thoſe 
which'are indifferent, uſeleſs, or redundant. But, 
rr e e to make every thing eker 26 
a certain end, ien parts have no apparent uſes, 
we either ſuppoſe that their uſes are Coticeatel 
from us, or invent felations which have na ex- 
iſtence; and tend only to throw un dbſcure veil = 
over che operations of Nature. It is the inten- 
tion of true philoſophy, to inſtruct us how Ob- 
jeQs exiſt, and the manner in hic Nature ace: 
But we pervert this intention, by attempting © 
inveſtigate why objects are produced, and the 
ends propoſed by Nature in produeitig them. 

This general and preſumptuous ptejudiee, 
which ſerves only to conceal our ignorance; ts 
both uſeleſs, and prevents the diſcovery of natu- 
ral truths. Without devi ing from our ſubject, 

Vox. III. ſome 


ö 5 x. „ 0 * 
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benen ** 
demtiens, ch we 16 arregumly iſeribe t N- 
Tre, are ebidentiy falſe and oontradictory. The 
Phalangts of the hand br foot ure fuld o be 
formed for the purpoſes of producing fingers | 
and toes; yet, in tie hog; the phalanges are 
_ uſeleſs; becauſe they give tiſe to no tots hie 
benefit the animal; and cloven-hoofed inis 
have ſmull bones in their feet, which do not - 
ven form phalanges. Hence, if Nature intend- 
ed to produce toes in theſe animals, it is evident, 
that; in the hog, ſhe has only half-executed her 
deſign, ng ere e e has hardly 8 
1 M. n e eee 
The tel 16 a vga ennie; 
the foetus of the ſow, the mare, the cow und 
ſeveral other animals. 
heres to the bladder of the. foetus, it was ſaid to 
bs deſtined for: the reception of the urine diſ- 
charged during the time of geſtation. At the 
inſtant of birth, an inconſiderable quantity of li- 
quor is found in the allantois. In the co. this 
liquor is perhaps moſt abundant; and yet the 
allantois contains only a few pints: The capa- 
city of the membrane is here ſo great, that no 
proportion ſubſiſts between it and the liquor. 
This membrane, when filled with air, forms a | 
double bag in the ſhape of a creſcent, t hir 


teen or fourteen feet long, by nine, ten eleven, - 
and ſometimes twelve broad. Is a veſſel, capable 


SN os ah cubic feet, neceſſary for the 


reception 


As this membrane ad- 


(for eee — urine. of che foctug,.nox-for 
urpaſe that we dan aſcribe to, 8 if * 


ing, N qught ſometiraes 20 be fled, 1 1 


da large as the body of the mother. 


it burſts at the moment of birth, 5 0 ny. 
— — e plalet then as t 
1 on G Ritzi Nn $9.” | 


pour along with the other m 


1 95 — f of bags; in.every ſpecit 
mals, it has been fai „ia proportioned, is. "The 
number af young Aichach melee el 
cot producing and ſuckling. But 185 ſhou 
the male, vho never produces, ha 
the ſame number of paps?. And why 
ſow, hich often produy 1 
twenty pigs, have only twelve paps, and Jame- 
times fewer? Does not this prove chat the ope- 


rations; of Nature are not 10 he judged of by final = 


cauſes, or moral fitneſs, but by examining the 


manner in which ſhe 205 and by employing, 2 


to acquire a knowledge Lf her, all thoſe. phyſical 


relations exhibited to us by the immenſe variety) 
of her productions. 1 allow, that this merhod, 
"kh . a ain can is | 


8 Pr. 9 1 


"63.5, #3 
f 7 


would 0 2 
$ eighteen, and eden Dd. 1 


i tl 
. — 
” * 
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and that; conk 
embed Ne ſome conte ction with the great 
capacity of the inteſtines, &c. In the ſame man 


eſt number of paps, we may conjecture, 'thatithis 


mation of the internal parts of generation, and 
that the paps, 3 alſo externally on the 


. e e ee 


chat the toy „ nur 
fucts in Natute, to Which, Hke otras At 


Immer be applied with ſcceſs. 10 However, + 1 "= 
| Read of Tearching for the uf of this" 


ba 
pacizy vr the alant6is, and finding Patt -neither 
ſerves; nor cn ſerve, anF*purpoſe, e Gught to 


daquire inte tho phyſical: relations YES 
 iniflicate the brigin of its production: By ob- 


fetving; for example,” that, in anima whoſe - 
fomack%and «inteſtines are not very lüge, the 
allintbis is either very finult,” or d666 not exiſt; 


y, the production of this 


ner, by confidering;” thar'the number of paps is 15 
not equal to che nu young,” admitting 
only tle moſt prolific animals to Hate the great | 


numerous production depends on the confor- 


ſame parts, there is, between the number or ar- 
rangement of theſe parts, and that of the paps, 


Aa phyſical eee . dukt to. 10 inveſti- | 


ed. 5 
But I only oli out the true 0 mis abt 
being a proper place for proſecuting ſuch nice 
diſcuſſions. However, I muſt remark; that nu- 
merous productions depend more upon the ſtruc . 
tore of the internal parts of. generation that any 
other cauſe: : "OP depend not u * the "ww 
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gde. — Pore 0 is Mr fi 
eneted thoſe f Us deen, weer Ge 
under of ung depend pen che | 
beet 15 cee for i pub Ben 0A eng 
ros'progeny;- The longer Gr dhorter unde ces 
cupiec im diſchärging the ſemen; ſeems Miewiſe 
to have no inſfuence on mne hündber ef pbang4 
for the dog remains long only in \confequence 
of an obſtacle ariſing from the iſtructure r he 
parts; and, though — rientveiitdy als 
— obſtacle; and continues longer tha maſt 
animals; yet no concluſion can be drawn from 
this circumſtance in favour of a numeromi pros 
geny, ſince the cock requires hut an inſtaat o 
impregnate all the eggs —— hen can pro- 
duce in the courſe of a month. L ſhalb after 
wards unfold the ideas I have here accumulated; 
ſolely with a view to demonſtrate; that as ſimple 
probability, or conjecture, when founded on 
phyſical relations, brings more light and greater 
2 _ tis whole group ye on ua 
T0 the — * acts als 
thers remain to be added. The fat of the hog 
d Crom-thak! ny WL . en quadru- 


i eee 0131 e pe, 


9 eee 
kanſes. See the note vol. I. p. 70. | 
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only | Id. ba [+ 
| er gg er the, animal, The 
5 eee e Gs, is pretty equal» 
ke | with the fleſhb. The ust of the 
| + ger; &. is poeed at the extremities 
«f abe fleſh, But abe lad of the bog is a 
mixed withithe fleſh, ner collected at ite en- 
mities. It covers the: whole anus in abe form 
7 diſtinct, and continued ſtratum he- 
tween, the fleſh and the Akin... This pharnamer 
vavcdihe wiſe edhics d enen | 
ectacepus:animats; . 2 atrnter gab vil wot 
What is til more e en bog iſlieds mt | 
bis fote-tecth ; they continue to grow: during 
life.” de has ſix cutting teeth in the under jaw, 
and à correſponding number in the upper. 
But; by an irregularity, of which there is nt 
another example in Nature, the figure of the fix 
terch in the under jaw i different” from chat of 
thoſe in the upper; for, inſtead of being ſharp 
and cutting, the latter are long, cylindrical, 
blunt at the points, and form nearly a right 
angle with thoſe in the upper jaw); ſo that their 
ee e e eee 
Tuſks, or very long canine eee 
to the hog, and two or three other ſpecies of 
animals. They differ from other teeth, by en- 
tending out of the mouth, and continuing to 
grow during life. In the Feen ſea- 
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lis thoſe of the elephant, che have a catity dt 
_ their ſuperior extremity. The tuſks of the ele- 
phant and ſea<cow are placed in the upper jaw, 
and there ave u cùnine tecth in the under jaw. 
But the male hog and wild boar have tuſke in 
both qe; and thoſe of the under jaw are moſt - 
uſeful to the animal, and alſo moſt: dangerous; 
for it is with them Ae boay teu 
thoſe Who attach him. 

The common ſow, os ing dow, ene 


thun thoſe of the male, and never extend be- 
yend the mouth. Beſide theſe ſixteen teeth, 
namely, twelve" cutting and four ay 
have twentyreight grinders, which make forty- 
four in all. The tuſks of the wild boar are lar- 
ger, his ſnour ſtronger, and his head longer than 
thoſe” of the domeſtic hog. His feet are alſo 


larger, his rocs more ſeparated, and" —_ 
W 


| Of ll quadrupeds, the hog is chow — 


and brutal. The imperfections of his form 
bananen on eee eee 


All his habits are groſs; all his ap- 
pots ar impure; ll his ſenſations are confi- 
| ned 
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treth in the under jaw] but they are much leſs 
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| hin Romachypcorltch 8 
and the groſſneſs of his appetites, ĩt ãs probable, 
ariſes from the bluntneis of his ſenſes of (taſte 
and of feeling. The rudeneſs of the! hair, 
the: hardneſs of >the ſkin, ang the thickdef@ of 
chen fat, render theſe; animals leſs :ſenfible;cto 

blows. Mice have been known, to lodge upon 
4hog's back, to eat his ſłin and his fat, without 
his ſhowing any marks of: ſenſibility ci Theo- 
ther ſenſes of the hog; are very: good. It is 
well known to the . 5 

hears and ſmells at a great · diſtanee ; for, in or- 
| —_— ſurpriſe him, they are, nbliged to watch 
him in ſilence during the night, and to place 
p50 — to the wind, that he may 
not perceive the ſmell, Which never fails % 
am in back * r iis nt. 
The imperiedüon of the ſenſes af taſte and | 

Feeling in the hog, is farther augmented by le- 
prous diſeaſe, which renders him almoſt totally 
inſenſible. This malady proceeds, perhape le 
from the texture of the fleſh or ſkin, than fn 
che natural dirtineſs of the animal, and the dor 
ruption that muſt reſult from the putrid oed 
he ſometimes devours; for the wild boar, 
| 3 lives upon grald,: fruits, acorms,vand 
roots, 


T” 8 b % * « 
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roots, n ſubject to this N a 
is the pig while it continues to ſuck. There . 
no method, of preventing i it, but by keeping the 
domeſtic hog in a clean ſtable, and feeding him. 
with wholeſome nouriſhment. . His. fleſh will 
88 his fat firm mne 
he is kept for fifteen days or three weeks in A 
„without litter, and always 
giving him only dry wheat to eat, and 92 
bim to drink very little. For this purpoſe, a 
R nnd bali | 
The ordinary method of fattening * is 4 
give them plenty of barley, acorns, cabbages, 
boiled peas, roots, &c, and water mixed. with 
bran. In two months they are fat; their lard 
is. thick, but neither firm nor white ; and their 
fleſh, though good, is ſomewhat . They 
may be fattened much cheaper 1 in woody coun= | 
tries, which produce acorns, , and other nuts, 
by leading them into the foreſts during au- 
tumn, when cheſnuts, acorns, beech-maſt, &c. 
fall and quit their huſks, They eat indiſcrimi- 
nately all wild fruits, and ſoon fatten, eſpecial- 
ly if, on their return in the evening, they be 
Arved with luke warm water mixed with a little 
bran and peaſe-meal. This drink makes them 


ſleep, and take on fat to ſuch a degree, that they 
ſometimes are unable to walk, or move them- 
ſelves, They fatten much ſooner in autumn 
they. i 111 * 41 both becauſe their 
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food is more plentiful, ant becauſe Wey loc es 
by perſpiration than iti the ſummer months. 


Wm y5 vir nent it is unneceſſary to — 
a we do with other cattle, till ey be ful! 
grown; for, the older they are, they fätten with 
more difficulty, and their fleſh” is not equally. 
good. Caftration, which onght always to pre- 
eede the fattening of Bog t, is generally perfor 
ed at the age of ſix months, and in the ſpring 


or autumn; becauſe great heat or great cold 


renders the ound dangerous or difficult to eure; 


for the operation is commonly performed by in- 
ciſion, though ſometimes by a ſimple ligature. 


, 


[ 


When caſtrated in ſpring, they are fattened the . 


following autumn, and are ſeldom allowed to 


live two years. However, they continue to 


grow during the ſecond, third, fourth, and even 
the fifth year. Thoſe which are reniarkibie 
for their re and corpulence, are too old, and 
have been ſeveral times fed in the foreſt, The 


continuance of their growth ſeems not to be li- 
mited to four or five years. The boars kept 


for propagation grow larger during the ſixth 
year; and the wild boar is larger and fatter, in 
proportion to the number of his years. 2 
The life of the wild boar may be extended 
to twenty-five or thirty years *, Ariſtotle ſays, 


that hogs in general live twenty years; and 


adds, that both males and females are fertile till 
they arrive at the age of fifteen. They, can en- 


gender 
. See La Veneric de du Fouillouz, p. 57. 
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gender at t the age of nine or twelve months ; but 
it is better to reſtrain them till chey be eighteen 
months or two years. The firſt. litter of the 
| fow.is not numerous; and, when only one year 
old, her pigs are weak, and even imperfect. She 
may he ſaid to be in ſeaſon at all times Though 
. full, ſhe ſolicits the approach, of the male. This 
may be, regarded as an exceſs among animals; 
for almoſt every ather, ſpecies, refuſe the male; 
after conception. The ardour of the ſow, though 
almoſt perpetual, is, however, marked by pa- 
roxyſms and immoderate movementa, which al- 
ways terminate by her wallowing in the mire. 
She, at the ſame time, emits a thick whitiſh fluid. 
She goes four months with young, brings forth in 
the beginning of the fifth; and ſoon afterwards 
ſolicits. the male, is impregnated a ſecond time, 
and, of courſe, brings forthtwice a- year. The wild 
kind, produces only once a- year. This differ- 
ence in fertility is probably owing to want. of 
nouriſhment, and the neceſlity of ſuckling her 
pigs much longer than the domeſtic ſow, which 
is never allowed to nurſe her young above fifteen 
days or three weeks. Only eight or nine of the 
litter are kept longer; the reſt-are ſold. In fif- 
teen days, pigs are excellent food. Ag many 
females are unneceſſary, and as caſtrated hogs 
bring moſt profit, their fleſh being beſt, only two 
females, and n en een len 
db * : 


* 


The 


and have time to acquire ſtrength and become 
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- thick body, rather ſquare than long, u large 
head, a ſhort flat ſnout, large depending ears 
| fall fiery eyes, a large thick neck, à flat belly, 
broad thighs, thick, ſhort legs, and ſtrong; black 
briſtles, White hogs are never ſo ſtrong as the 
black kind. The ſow ought to have a long body, 
a large belly, and long dugs. She ſhould: alſo 
be of a placid temper, and ſprung from à proli- 
fie race; © Immediately after conception, ſhe 
ſhould be ſeparated from the male, who is apt to 
injure her. When ſhe brings forth, ſhe ſhould 


be fed plentifully, and watched to prevent her 
from devouring ſome of her young. Still great- 


er attention is neceſſary to keep off the male, 
who would deſtroy the whole litter. The ſe- 
males are covered in the beginning of ſpring, 
that the pigs may be. brought forth in ſummer, 


fat before winter. But, when two litters are 
wanted annually, the mile ls given in Novem- 
ber, that the female may bring forth in March; 
and ſhe is covered a ſecond time in the begin- 
ning of May. Some ſows produce regularly 
every five months. "The wild ſow, which pro- 
duces but once a-year, receives the male in Ja- 
nuary or February, and brings forth in May or 
June. She ſuckles her young three or four 
months: She conducts, follows, and allows them 
not to ſeparate from her till they be two or three 
years old; and it is not uncommon to ſee a 
3 wild 
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The domeſtic ſow is not allowed to ſackle ber 
pigs above two months. At the end of three 
' weeks, they are led to the fields along Wich de 

ee to tecuſtom them gradi lly is Red 8 | 
ſhe does. Five weeks: afterwards,” they are 
- weaned, and get, every morning and evening, 
R 


© + Hogs are auf ein- dereie nd f " wen 
| roots, as thoſe of the wild rot“ It is in ſearch 
of theſe worms and robots; that they dig the 
ground irh cheir ſnouts,” The wild boar, whoſe 
ſnout is longer and ſtronger than that of the do- 
meſtic kind, digs deeper, and always nearly in 
a ſtraight line: But the common hog dige ir- 
regularly and more lightly; As they do much 
miſchief in eultivated fields, they ſhould be fed 
in the foreſts, or in fallow/land.' + 0 0148 010th 
Wild boars, which have not paſſed their third 
year, are called by the hunters Jock-beafts (bites | 
de compagnie) ; becauſe, previous to this age, 
they do not ſeparate, but follow their common 
mother. They never wander alone, till they _ 
have acquired ftrength ſufficient to reſiſt the at - I 
tacks of the wolf. Theſe animals, when they | 
have young, form à kind of flocks ; and'it is 
upon this alone that their ſafety uepends. When 
attacked, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt front the e- 
nemy, and, by preſſing all round againſt the 
weaker, force them into centre. The do- 
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e dene un eee bene | 
net and have no occaſion to be guarded by dogs. 

But, as they are obſtinate and untractable, an £ 
active and robuſt man is unable to manage more 
than fifty of them. In autumn and winter, a 
they are cc ed to the woods, where wild 
fruits abound ; ; in ſummer, they are led to maiſt 
grounds, where they find plenty of worms and 
roots; and, in ſpring, they are allowed to go o 0 
waſte er fallow-Jands, They an: led- out cwice ' 
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ul ten o'clock, and from two in the afternoon 
till che e evening. In winter, they are let out 
only once a- day, when the weather is fine; for 
dew, ſnow, and rain, are hurtful to them. When 
overtaken with a ſtorm, or even a great rain, 
they often deſert the lock one after another, 
and run and cry till they arrive at the ſtables 
door. The youngeſt cry ofteneſt, and loudeſt. 
This cry, which differs from the ordinary grunt» 


ing, reſembles the cries they utter when boynd 


with ropes, in order to be ſlaughtered. The male 
cries leſs. frequently than the female. The wild 
boar ſeldom cries, unleſs when he is wounded 
in combat. The wild ſow. cries oftener ; and, 
when ſuddenly frighted, ſhe blows with 05 
violence as to be heard at a great diſtance. | 
 _ Though extremely gluttonous, they never at- 

tack or devour. other animals; but they ſome- 
times eat putrid fleſh, Wild boars. have. been 

bodbſerved 


bred eating We h of horſes, and the 3 
of the roebuck;” and claws of birds Have been 
found in their ne gen Wiese, Mu, 7 Ae 1 col 
proteeds more from neceſſity than inſtinct. Ie 
cannot, however, be denied, that they are very 
fond of blood, and of freſh and bloody fleſh; 55 
for hogs devour their on young, and even ind Av 
funts im the cradle. Whenever they find an 
ſucculent, moiſt; or unctuous ſubſtance, they firſt 
lick, and then ſwallow it. In their ee 
| the fields, I have ſeen a whole herd ſtop round 
a piece of new ploughed clay- land, which, though 
but lightly unctuous; they all licked, and ſomm 
of them ſwallowed conſiderable quantities of it. 
Their glurtony, as formerly remarked, is equally 
groſs as their nature is brutal. They have no 
ſentiments which are very diſtinct. The pigs 
hardly know their mother, or, at leaſt, they are 
extremely apt to miſtake her, and to ſuck the 
firſt ſow is will permit them. Fear and ne- 
ceſlity ſeem to confer more ſentiment and in- 
ſtint upon wild hogs. The young ate more 
attached to their mother, and ſhe appears to be 
more attentive to them, than the domeſtic fow. 
In the rutting ſeaſon, the male follows the fe- 
male, and generally remains with her about | 
thirty days in the thickeſt and moſt ſolitary re- = 
celles of the foreſt, . He is then more ferocious 2 
. _- 
| 
| 


than ever: When another male endeavours 'to 
_ occupy his place, he becomes perfectly furious: 
and they fight, wound, and often kill each other. 
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Fo ne, eee e 
are attacked: And it may, in general, be remarks, | 


ed;: that; in almoſt all wild animala, the males} 


during the rutting ſeaſon, and the females, after. 
they bring forth, become more or leſs furious. 

che wild boar is hunted with dogs, or killed 
by ſurpriſe during the night, when the moon 
ſhines. ee nem nene eee 
behind him, and defends himſelf againſt the dogs, 
and often wounds them dangerouſly, fine hunt- 
ing dogs are unneceflary, and would have their 
noſe ſpoiled, and acquire a habit of moving ſlow - 

ly. by hunting him. Maſtiffs,- with very little 
training, are ſufficient, The oldeſt, which are 
known by the track of their feet, ſhould only be 
attacked: A young boar of three years old is 
difficult to hunt down; becauſe he runs very 
far without Ropping. - But the older boars do 

not run far, allow the dogs to run near, and of- 
ten ſtop to repel them. During the day, he 
commonly remains in his ſoil, which is in the 
moſt ſequeſtrated part of the woods. He comes 
out in the night in queſt of food. In ſummer, 
when the grain is ripe, it is eaſy to ſurpriſe him 
among the cultivated fields, which he frequents 
every night. As ſoon as he is ſlain, the hunters 
cut off his teſticles, the odour of which is ſo 
ſtrong, that, in a few hours, it would infect the 
whole fleſh. The ſnout of an old boar is the 
only part that is eſteemed; but every part of 
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| 1 dead (pant: worſe than that of the 
wild bohr ; and it eau diily be rendefed> fir for 
rating by vaſtrat on ind fattening?” The an. 
tients * caſtrated the young boars Which they 
doll wurey off from their] mothers; and return- 
ed hem 10 the woodä, where they gie fat, and 
8 better than that of domes 
lie Ne: e den 120 Gd; eee pi 217; 1 
To thoſe-who live in the/courntry; the profits 
g from the [hog are well known. Pork 
ſells nearly as dear as beef; the lard brings double 
riple the: price j the blood, the inteſtines, the 


1 of the hog is colder than that 
of other animals, and ſhould not be · uſed but in 


grounds which are too warm and too dry - The | 


fat of the inteſtines and wb; Which differs from 
common lard, is employed for greaſing axles of 


better; and bare dean ws ADA . 

Animal! vi 
Thig:fpecies, though: 845 numerous, and. diſs 

fuſed over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 

the New Continent, till they were tranſported: this 

ther, and to moſt of the American iſlarids; by the 


Wenn In many places they have multiphe 
Vor. III. $73 88 Nu u 1 Freathy, 
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vrheels and many other purpoſes Sieves art 
made of the ſkin, and bruſhes, pencils, &. f 
the briſtles. The fleſh of the hog takes ſalt 
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|  groatly and bocomae wilds They: e.oue 
| boars; and their bodies iare Morter, and their 
{nout and ſxin chicker than the domeſtici hogs, | 
which, in warm climates, mm Dicks like the 
wild boar. £807} oO [Xt inp ln 
-'Bya en which ſuper lition 
alone could ſupport; the Mahometans are depri- 
ved of this uſeful animal. They have been gold 


that it is unclean ; and, therefore, they. dare not 


either toach or feed it. The Obineſe, on the 


contrary, are extremely fond of pork. They 
rear hogs in numerous flocks, -and pork is their 


moſt common food. This circumſtanre is {aid = 


to have prevented them from embracing, the 
religion of Mahomet. The Chineſe bogs, as 
well as thoſe of Siam and India, differ à little 
from the common kind. They are ſmaller, have 
ſhorter legs, and their fleſh is whiter and more 
delicate. They are reared in ſeveral places of 
France; and they intermix and produce with 
the domeſtic hog. Numbers of them are rear- 
ed by the Negroes; and, though there are few 
of them among the Moors, or in the countries 
inhabited by Mahometans; yet wild baars are 
as common in Aſia and Africa as in Europe. 
Hence theſe animals affect not any n | 
climate: But the boar, by becoming domeſtic, 
ſeems to have degenerated more in cold than in 
warm countries. A. very flight alteration of 
climate is ſufficient to change their colour. In 
the northern ä of France, and even in 
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Recs, P'S Aae de ond 
ger khan the other races? and their ffzé might 8 
fen farther augmenred, they were allowed W = 
v8 longer! MriColinſon, Fellow'of the Roy 
Society of London, informed ie by a 
dated January 35% 1965; thar's hig/ 
fattened by MrvJeleph Leaſtarm, And Hilled 
one Meek, a butcher in Cheſhire, weighed 11 2 
pounds, including head, N ne * OR 
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